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Yirst in the race, and first in grace, 
And first in merry beauty ; 

Who would not be a slave to thee 
When homage is a duty? 


O winsome girl! each shining curl 
Floats lightly to Love's measure, 
. And were I free I'd sail with thee 
The sunlit sea of pleasure. 


Or rather, say, as cold holds sway, 
And ice rules ’stead of water, 

With thee I'd skate and meet my fate, 
O fair Eve's fairest daughter! 


But I'm too old and far too cold 
To win so bright a lassie; 

So I'll resign each Rope of mine 
To Ralph of Abercassy. 


¥or what am I that I should sigh 
For youth, and wit; and beauty?" 

That I should try to win thine eye, 
And make thy love thy duty? 


Methinks in vain would be the chain 
That I might wreathe around thee, 
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For hearts are free, and I, to thee, 
Should be the first that bound thee. 


Wouldst thou net hate—alas! too late— 
The tie that bound me to thee? 

Would not regret thy sweet soul fret? 
A tyrant wouldst thou view me? 


For youth is fled, although my head 
No silver threads hath numbered, 
And in my heart strong feelings start 

That for long years have slumbered. 


O, can it be that I to thee 
Might prove as dear a lover 

As Ralph the fair, the debonair, 
Or those that round thee hover? 


Thine eyes say Yes!’ may Heaven bless 
Their sweet and kindly glances! 

The glowing rose thy cheeks disclose 
Burns deep at my advances. 


First in the race, and first in grace 
My gay and winsome lassie! 

T'll not resign these hopes of mino 
To Ralph of Abercassy! 


SKETCHES OF ANIMAL LIFE. 


In delineating our illustrations in natural 
history, we commence with the Badger. 
There are four species of the badger tribe, 
called respectively the common badger of 
Europe, the American badger, the Indian 
badger, and the Anakuma badger, which is 
found in Japan; and in this classification 
we have followed the most eminent natural- 
ists, though some authors have been of the 
opinion that each of these species should be 
considered an entirely distinct division in 
the animal world, The first of these, the 
Common European Badger, resembles the 
bear in some of its peculiarities; its shape 
reminds us of that animal, and, like the bear, 
itis capable of subsisting on either flesh or 
vegetables, as occasion may demand, though 
the formation of its teeth indicates that it 
would be easier for it to chew vegetable sub- 
stances than to tear and cut flesh. The pe- 
culiar feet of the badger have five toes both 
before and behind, which are strong, short, 
and deeply imbedded in the flesh; and these 
are furnished with very powerful claws, 
which are of the greatest assistance to the 
creature in burrowing or digging in the 
earth for roots, Imagine an animal with 
short stout legs, a broad, flat and compact 
body, measuring nearly two feet four inches 
in length, a long head, pointed snout, small 


ears and short tail, and you have a very cor- 
rect idea of the formation of the European 
badger. This animal has the peculiarity of 
offensive secretion in common with the rest 


_ of the genus; and it is a curious fact that 


the same natural phenomenon in the civets 
and genets is so far from being offensive 
that it is ranked among perfumes, while in 
the skunks it has fixed upon the whole race 
the dread and aversion of man. 

The badger’s skin is exceedingly thick 
and strong, and its long coarse hair covers 
the body and touches the earth on either 
side as it walks, Its colors are arranged 
contrary to the usual order among animals, 
which generally have the darker shades upon 
the upper portion of the body, and the lighter 
ones beneath; whereas the badger is lightest 
above and darkest below. Its head is white, 
but underneath the chin it is black, and two 
black stripes start from near the corners of 
the mouth, and sweep backward as far as 
the neck. Examined singly, the hair of the 
badger is seen to be of three colors, a yel- 
lowish white near the root, black in the 
centre, and of an ashen gray shade at the 
tip. Only the gray tint, however, is observ- 
able on the surface of the fur, causing the 
whole upper part of the body to appear of 
one shade of gray, while the under parts are 
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of a deep black. The badger is by no means 
frequently seen or encountered. It exists 
in all the northern portions of Europe and 
Asia, but not in great numbers. It lives 
upon insects, fruits, roots and frogs, and 
also shows a fondness for the eggs and nest- 
lings of such birds as the partridges, which 
form their nests on the ground. Another 
favorite morsel is the honey so laboriously 
accumulated by the wild bees, and which 
the badger can easily possess himself of, 
since his tough hide and long hair render 
him perfectly indifferent to the vengeful 
stings of the poor bees that strive in vain to 
drive away this lawless devourer of their 


sweets. The home of the badger through- 
out the day is a deep burrow, excavated by 
its own strong claws, where it remains 
quietly till night, whem it rouses itself and 
goes out to procure its food. The deep re- 
casses of the densest woods are the favorite 
haunts of this animal, and it is far from 
being fierce-tempered or quarrelsome. If 
attacked, however, it defends itself with all 
its powers, and is very hard to overcome. 
The peculiar construction of its mouth en- 
ables it to hold on very tenaciously with its 
teeth, and it bites furiously when alarmed. 
It is rarely found in England and Scotland, 
but, to the.disgrace of all who join in it, the 
brutal diversion called ‘“‘ baiting the bad- 
ger” is not unknown. In this cruel pas- 
time, which only the rudest spirits and 
hardest hearts could enjoy, the animal is 
imprisoned in a cask or kennel, and dogs are 
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let loose upon it, sometimes to be worsted 
by the poor creature thus forced to an un- 
equal and unnatural combat, equally un- 
merciful to the badger and to the dogs. 
The custom of tormenting the badger, in 
order to render his resistance still more 
fierce, has been the origin of the expressive 
word “ badgering.”’ 

When the moonlit nights are. fair and 
bright, a badger-hunt is sometimes insti- 
tuted in Europe, as the habits of the animal 
would render a day-chase unprofitable; and 
the skin, rightly prepared, is highly valued 
for various uses, The hair furnishes mate- 


rial for brushes of a value well known te 


artists, and it is said that the flesh is very 
eatable, resembling bear-meat in flavor. 

The American badger resembles its Euro- 
pean relative in size; its snout is not so 
slim, though the length of the head is the 
same; it has short round ears, very long 
claws on its forefeet, a short tail, and en- 
tirely different fur and colors. It is more 
given to eating flesh. Short coarse hair 
grows on the head and extremities, but the 
rest of the body is covered with a coat of 
fine silken fur, more than four inches long, 
which is not quite so abundant on the lower 
portions of the animal as on the upper sur- 
face. The following description defines its 
character and habits: 

“The Meles Labradorica frequents the 
sandy plains or prairies which skirt the 
Rocky Mountains, as far north as the banks 
of the Peace River, and sources of the River 
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of the Mountains, in latitude 58°. It 
abounds on the plains watered by the Mis- 
souri, but its exact southern range has not, 
as far as I know, been defined by any trav- 
eller. The sandy prairies in the neighbor- 
hood ‘of Carlton House, on the banks of the 
Saskatchewan, and also on the Red River 
that flows into Lake Winnipeg, are perfo- 
rated by innumerable badger holes, which 
are a great annoyance to horsemen, particu- 
larly when the ground is covered with snow. 
These holes are partly dug by the badgers 
for habitations, but the greater amount of 
them are merely enlargements of the bur- 
rows of the Acetomys Hoodii and Richard- 


sonii, which the badgers dig up and prey 
upon. While the ground is covered with 
snow, the badger rarely or never comes 
from its hole; and I suppose that in that 
climate it passes the winter, from thé begin- 
ning of November till April, in a torpid 
state. Indeed, as it obtains the small ani- 
mals upon which it feeds by surprising them 
in their burrows, it has little chance of dig- 
ging them out at a time when the ground is 
frozen into a solid rock. Like the bears, 
the badgers do not lose much flesh during 
their long hibernation, for on coming abroad 
in the spring they are observed to be very 
fat. As they pair, however, at that season, 
they soon become lean, The badger is a 
slow and timid animal, taking to the first 
earth it meets with when pursued; and as 
it makes its way through the sandy soil 
with the rapidity of a mole, it soon places 


itself out of the reach of danger. The 


THE CROCODILE. 


strength of its forefeet and claws is so great 
that one which had insinuated only its 
head and shoulders into a hole, resisted the 
utmost efforts of two stout young men, who 
endeavored to draw it out by the hindlegs 
and tail, until ohe of them fired the con- 
tents of his fowling-piece into his body. 
Early in the spring, however, when they 
first begin to stir abroad, they may be easily 
caught by pouring water into their holes; 
for the ground being frozen at that period, 
the water does not escape through the sand, 
but soon fills the hole, and its tenant is 
obliged to come out, The American badger 
appears to be a more carnivorous animal 


than the European one, A female which I 
killed had a small marmot, nearly entire, 
together with some field-mice in its stom- 
ach. It had also been eating some vegeta- 
ble matters.” 

The Indian badger, or Sand Bear, differs 
somewhat from the American and European 
species, It resembles them in size, but has 
longer legs, and its tapering head ends in a 
snout like that of the common hog; its tail 
is also different, being small and almost des- 
titute of hair, A writer on the field-sports 
of India says of these animals, ‘‘ Badgers in 
India are marked exactly like those in Eng- 
land, but they are larger and taller, and ex- 
ceeding fierce, and will attack a number of 
dogs. I have seen dogs that would attack 
a hyena or wolf, afraid to encounter them. 
They are scarce, but occasionally to be met 
with among the hills. In their nature they 
resemble the bear.”’ 
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The Anakuma badger of Japan resembles 
the European species, except that the stripes 
on the head, black in the latter, are of a 
reddish color in the Japanese variety, the 
lower parts of the body being also of the 
same reddish tint. Its habits are very much 
the same. 

Very different in nature and appearance 
from the comparatively harmless badger is 
the repulsive and monstrous reptile repre- 
sented in our illustration on page 508. In- 
deed, the crocodile would seem to be one of 
the few relics left us of those far-distant 
times in the earth’s history when monsters 
of every description inhabited the earth and 
made it hideous by their presence. The 
vivid pictures of those pre-Adamite days, 
drawn by eloquent geologists, are enough, 
truly, to give one the nightmare; and amid 
such company we might imagine the croco- 
dile making himself ‘entirely at home,’’ 
and extending to an even greater length 
and breadth than in these later and (for 
him) degenerate days. We are quite satis- 
fied, however, with his present dimensions; 
unless, indeed, he might diminish and dis- 
appear from all sight and knowledge. 

The Latin term Loricata, designating the 
crocodilean order of reptiles, is a very sig- 
nificant one, referring as it does to creatures 
enclosed in a coat of mail. The external 
upper surface of the crocodile presents a 
true coat of mail to all antagonists, being 
composed of a multitude of square bony 
plates set in the almost impenetrable leath- 
ery hide, while the less-exposed under parts 
are clad in a wrinkled skin. We are all fa- 
miliar with the shape and size of a croco- 
dile’s head and mouth, both being long and 
large, the great mouth lined with its rows of 
terrible teeth, capable of such a merciless 
hold, a hold never relinquished by the 
fieree and voracious creature, when once it 
is gained. 

Species of the crocodile order are found in 
Asia, Africa and America, but they do not 
exist in either Europe or Australia. Of 
these varieties the Egyptian or common 
crocodile is the most famous, and grows to 
a great size, often attaining a length of 
twenty or thirty feet. The enormous mouth 
of this animal is furnished with a large 
number of formidable teeth arranged in a 
row on either jaw; it has a flattened body 
covered with the bony plates we have already 
mentioned; its tail is long, and flattened at 
the sides, and there are five claws on each 
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forefoot, four on the others. If we except 
the elephant, rhinoceros and hippopotamus, 
the crocodile has no rival in size among the 
animals that walk the earth; and very few 
species of salt water inhabitants exceed it. 
The length of thirty feet is attained by the 
largest specimens, and a corresponding bulk, 
since one only fifteen feet long would meas- 
ure five feet in circumference. Furnished 
with such short legs that it almost seems to 
crawl upon the land, the huge creature al- 
ways has a dull and sluggish air, as if valu- 
ing every exertion. But these indications 
cannot be depended upon, for when it per- 
ceives its prey the sight causes a surprising 
cliange in its movements, though it turns 
from one direction to another with difficulty ; 
and, once in the water, it displays much 
greater activity, being then in its natural 
element, wherein it passes the greater part 
of its time. It delights to linger near the 
river’s edge, partially concealed by thick 
reeds. Whenit takes to the land it is rarely 
seen standing, but usually lies like some 
lifeless log, enjoying complete repose. If 
in search of a victim to satisfy its hunger, 
it swims quietly on till it draws near its in- 
tended prey; then, with a well-directed blow 
of its powerful tail, it stuns the animal, and 
seizes it in its mighty jaws. If the victim 
be as large as a horse or an ox, the crocodile 
grasps it by the nostrils and drags it under 
water to be drowned; if it be a tortoise, its 
shell is crushed to atoms by the same terri- 
ble weapons. But the crocodile loves higher 
prey, and will devour men, especially ne- 
groes, if possible; itis also very fond of dog- 
flesh. After it has secured its food it con- 
veys the same to some place under water, 
where it is left to putrefy, after which it is 
eaten on the land, as the monster cannot 
devour it in the water. 

The fate of whatever the crocodile can 
bring within the reach of its teeth is sealed. 
Nothing can force it to give up its prey, and 
all efforts are vain that seek to open those 
dreadful jaws, which are gifted with an in- 
conceivable strength. Woe to the poor vic- 
tim, man or animal, for once seized it can 
never escape! Happily for those who en- 
counter it, the crocodile’s motions, even 
when roused, are not so swift as to make 
escape by flight impossible, especially if the 
person pursued makes frequent turns; so 
that, if the quick powerful blow of the tail 
is avoided, there is comparatively little dan- 
ger. The eggs of the crocodile are small 
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compared to its size, being sess than those 
of a goose. They are placed in circles by 
the female, each circle being covered with a 
layer of earth, on which another series of 
eggs is placed, and so on, the whole occupy- 
ing a cavity made by her for the purpose. 
All are finally covered up and left to be 
hatched by the warmth of the sun, though 
the female crocodile often visits the place, 
and shows much agitation as the time for 
hatching draws near, testifying her anxiety 
by frequent growling. Presently, it is said, 
the newly-hatched crocodiles respond to the 
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been supposed by some writers to be the 
Leviathan of the Bible. Large numbers of 
these creatures were tamed and kept by the 
ancient Egyptians, who decked their hideous 
pets with golden rings and jewels placed 
in their ears, while bracelets ornamented 
their feet. In this guise they were exhibited 
for the worship of the common people. The 
reptiles were given cake and roasted meat, 
and mulled wine was forced upon them asa 
beverage. This species is now rare in the 
Lower Nile, but is frequently seen in that 
river in the southern part of Middle Egypt; 
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maternal voice by a kind of puppy-like yelp; 
at which the watcher murmurs in reply as 
she hastens to scratch away the earth from 
her horrible brood, sometimes killing several 
of the young by the weight of her body. 

When once the young crocodiles have left 
the nest they are conducted to the river; 
but they are in the greatest danger of being 
eaten by the male crocodile, for several 
months, and all the art and care of the fe- 
male are needed to preserve them from his 
clutches. It is generally believed that the 
growth of the crocodile continues while it 
lives, and that, as it attains a great age, the 
limits of its size cannot be fixed. 

The Nile crocodile was held sacred by a 
* portion of the Egyptians—those inhabiting 
the shores of the Lower Nile—and it has 


it abounds in the great rivers of Africa. 
Of the other crocodiles of Africa and Asia, 
very closely resembling the species we have 
described, we may mention the St. Domingo 
crocodile, found in the marshes and rivers 
of Hayti and the other larger West Indian 
Islands, and the Aque Palin, found in Cuba. 

The race of Salamanders has been a 
famous one in the past, though its supposed 
wonderful powers have been proved by 
modern scientists to be quite fabulous. Our 
illustration on this page gives a very good 
idea of the creature’s peculiarities. The 
Spotted Salamander, found in Central Eu- 
rope and in Asia, has been regarded with 
superstitious fear and awe, and many won- 
derful stories have been told of it that have 
very little foundation in truth. It is six or 
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seven inches long, and lives upon snails, 
worms, flies and beetles. Its entire body is 
covered with ‘‘ warty glands,’’ which con- 
tain a milky secretion, glutinous and acrid 
in its nature, and similar to that secreted by 
the toad. ‘This fluid appears to be poison- 
ous to some creatures, as has been proved 
by experiments. Two lizards were provoked 
into biting a salamander, which, finding 
that it could not escape them, ejected a 
quantity of the fluid into the lizards’ mouths, 
in consequence of whiclt, one of them died 
immediately, and the other soon after, A 
second experiment brought about the same 
results. Upon this slender basis was erected 
the popular idea, that the salamander was 
a most deadly animal, a notion that was 
ence so prevalent as to lead the Romans to 
view it with dread and horror; and it was 
considered one of the most powerful ingredi- 
ents in the compounds of the poisoner. A 
proverb of those days declares that whoever 
has been bitten by a salamander should 
have as many doctors as the creature had 
spots, while another dolefully admonishes— 
“If asalamander bites you, put on your 
shroud.”’ 

But if the bite of the salamander was con- 
sidered deadly, it was also believed that its 
saliva rendered the object it touched poison- 
ous; and if the animal was seen on a fruit 
tree all the truit was supposed to be poi- 
soned with its saliva, So universal was this 
belief that it was recorded as a noticeable 
fact that a man survived eating a salaman- 
der which his wife had placed in his food to 
poison him, Yet the most miraculous qual- 
ity attributed to the salamander was that of 
being fire-proof; an idea based solely on the 
fact that the milky secretion we have men- 
tioned might serve to somewhat dampen the 
fire. It was also believed that the salaman- 
der’s heart, worn as a charm, was power- 
ful to ward off evil, and taken as a inedicine, 
would cure leprosy, or, more wonderful still, 
could change quicksilver into gold. 

There are many varieties of the salaman- 
der in the United States, among them the 
Violet Salamander, five to seven inches long, 
of a bhuish-black color with bright yellow 
spots, which lies quiet during the day under 
rocks, stones, or decaying trees, coming out 
at night to seek its food. The Scarlet Sala- 
mander, two to six inches long, is bright 
scarlet, and is found in Western New York. 
Many other varieties of this truly curious 
little creature, some of Which dwell in the 
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water, exist in the different States. During 
the winter they seek some retreat like a hol- 
low tree, or a cavity in some old wall, or in 
the ground, and there remain coiled up in a 
torpid state until the approach of spring. 
The peculiarities of the Lizard family are - 
so well known as to scarcely need any de- 
scription here. The Panama Lizard in our 
engraving on page 512 is a good representa- 
tive of its species, a species very repulsive. 
in aspect, though generally not venognous. 
The largest variety of lizards known, are 
those called the Broad-backed Lizards, 
which resemble others of their kind in 
shape, but have the head and under part of 
the body covered with scales like those on 
the rest of the body, in place of the shield- 
like plates of some species. In these crea- 
tures the head is long, and the tongue re- 
sembles that of a snake: it is received at the 
base in asheath. The tail is long, and the 
large feet are furnished with long toes armed 
with very strongclaws, They can run very 
fast, with a serpentine motion, and subsist 
on crickets, locusts and beetles; some of the 
larger ones devouring the eggs of birds or 
crocodiles, chameleons, tortoises and fish. 
One of these monstrous lizards, called the 
Egyptian Monitor, grows to be five or six 


‘ feet long, and is regarded by the people as 


a dwarfed crocodile. Its figure is traced on 
many of the ancient monuments of that 
country. The only member of this particu- 
lar species found in America is the-Caltete- 
pon, which is found in Mexico, where it is 
erroneously believed to be venomous, It 
has furrowed fangs, and is fond of the water 
in which it moves freely. 

A very large and singular species is the 
Variegated Lizard of Brazil and Guiana, 
which is sometimes six feet long, and is ex- 
ceedingly voracious, devouring mice, frogs, 
and similar small animals, It is even ae- 
cused of seeking poultry yards for the pur- 
pose of feeding on chickens and eggs. It is 
not captured without difficulty, as it can ran 
with great swiftness and deals such power- 
ful blows at the dogs with its tail that they 
fear to set upon it, When forced to defend 
itself it fights fiercely, and bites savagely. 
Its flesh is white, and is said to taste like 
that of a fowl. 

The Alligators, illustrated on page 513 
strongly resemble the true crocodiles, but 
vary from them in some respects, Cuvier 
say+:—*‘ The Alligators have the head less 
oblong than the crocodiles; its length is’ to 
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its breadth, measured at the articulation of 
the jaws, as three to two; the teeth are un- 
equal in length and size; there are at least 
uineteen, sometimes even as many as twen- 
ty-two on each side in the lower jaw, and 
“nineteen or twenty in the upper. The front 
teeth of the under jaw pierce through the 
upper at a certain age, and the fourth from 
the front, which are the longest of all, enter 
énto corresponding holes of the upper jaw, 
in whigh they arc concealed when the mouth 
is closed. The hind legs and feet are round, 
and neither fringed nor pectinated on the 
sides; the toes are not completely webbed, 
the connecting membrane only extending 


to their middle; and finally, the post-orbital 
holes of the cranium, so conspicuous in the 
crocodiles, are very minute in the alligators, 
or even entirely wanting.’”’ On the other 
hand, the true crocodiles have a head cer- 
tainly twice as long as it is broad, with fif- 
teen teeth on each side of the lower jaw and 
nineteen on each side above. The front 
teeth pierce through the upper jaw at a cer- 
tain age, but the fourth and largest of the 
lower ones fits into a notch on each side the 
upper jaw instead of passing into a hole irr 
the jaw as with the alligators. The forma- 
tion of the feet is also different; but never- 
theless, the two varieties belong to the same 
order, and are very similar in their habits 
and appearance, the crocodiles, however, 
growing to larger dimensions than those at- 
tained by the alligators. 


THE PANAMA LIZARD. 
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The Mississippi alligator, as is well known, 
makes its home in the rivers and lagoons of 
the Gulf States, and grows to be fourteen or 
fifteen feet long. Its head is one-seventh 
of the whole length, and is half as broad at 
its widest, as it is long. It is a very fierce 
voracious species, and does not scruple to 
attack men or beasts while bathing or cross- 
ing rivers, and is extremely fond of the flesh 
of negroes. In the hottest part of the day 
the alligators remain quiet, and seemingly 
almost lifeless, but At the approach of even- 
ing they rouse themselves for action, ready 
to attack any unfortunate man or beast that 
chances to come within their reach. The 


roaring of these animals at this time of day 
is described as terrific in the extreme, being 
a mixture of the roaring of the bull and the 
booming of the bittern. This horrible noise 
is also said to be the love-song of the alliga- 
tors which in pairing time engage in deadly 
combats with each other; the result of these 
conflicts is sometimes the death of one, 
sometimes of both, for the creature cannot 
give a second bite. When once its dreadful 
jaws have closed on any object they can 
scarcely be forced apart, even with the use 
of quite long levers. 

Sometimes the alligators succeed in driv- 
ing a shoal of fish into a small creek, at the 
mouth of which they assemble, bellowing so 
loudly in their satisfaction that they may 
be heard a mile away. In order to seize the 
fish they dive under the water, snatch one, 
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rise to the surface with it, toss it in the air, 
at the same time ejecting the water taken 
into the mouth with it, catch it as it de- 
scends, and deVour it. If they capture an 
animal too large to be swallowed at one 
mouthful the body is hidden away in some 
place under the river bank and left to putre- 
fy before it is eaten, as their teeth are of a 
structure ill-adapted for tearing or cutting 
tough flesh. 

The female alligator pursues very much 
the same routine with her eggs as that 
adopted by the true crocodile, and the male 
displays the same disposition to devour the 
young as has been noticed in the male croc- 


odile. In winter the alligators bury them- 
selves undvr the mud and there remain 
sleeping, a, parently lifeless, till spring. In 
the most scvere weather the body of an alli- 
gator has been cut in pieces without any 
sign of feeling on his part; but they are 
never realjy frozen, as a little warm sun- 
shine will always revive them. Though 
common in the Mississippi, and found be- 
yond the Red River, the alligator attains its 
greatest size in the rivers, swamps and 
lagoons of Florida, Georgia and Louisiana. 
The following description of alligator-shoot- 
ing in Florida is at least lifelike. 
‘*‘Alligator-shooting is among the finest of 
sports, and besides is strange and pleasing 
to most visitors, who, fresh from north- 
ern snows and ice, take to the fun with rare 
relish. A bright day is necessary; such was 


the one chosen, when, with a small company, 
we set sail for the mouth of 


the river 
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on the south side of Lake Monroe. Our 
little steamer, the Hattie, puffed vigorously 
across the lake, but, entering the river, 
‘slowed,’ and quit her wheezing. All as- 
sembled on deck, and with rifles plenty, we 
had not long to watch for the amphibious 
monsters, They are soon seen swimming 
across our bows, or lying lazily on the shores, 
as is their habit; when crack, bang and pop 
go the rifles, and an alligator flounders down . 
from the shore into the water. Sometimes | 
half a dozen bullets would strike the mon- 
ster at about the same time; and the huge 
beast would writhe in agony, lashing the 
reed grass with his powerful tail, and lurch 


into the dark waters with a despairing and 
desperate plunge. Again a lucky or scien- 
tific shot back of the forearm would bring 
the scarlet tide, when with a sudden whirl 
upon his back, and with uplifted quivering 
limbs, he was off tothe land of shades with- 
out further ado, These cases were valued, 
as they afforded an opportunity to draw up 
to the shore, land, and decapitate the giant, 
bringing his head away, not only for a tro- 
phy, but for the purpose of practising at 
our leisure a little dentistry on his teeth; 
and in time these became, in the hands of 
some expert, a beautiful whistle, or, carved 
in various fohms, were prized as charms. 

** At first our shots were wild, owing to 
the excitement; soon all became practised 


and could aim the deadly missiles with rare 


exactness; yet comparatively few were killed 
outright, though numbers were wounded. 
This was attributable to our finding the 


> 
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majority of them in the water; for, hearing 
us, they would slip off the bank and float 
on the surface, when nothing could be seen 
but their heads above the water. It takesa 
keen and practised eye to detect an alligator, 
they so closely resemble a rotten log half 
submerged and motionless. 

“Tf a ball enters their eye squarely, they 
are finished; but to achieve this is difficult. 
A good loud rap on their heads can be given 
them, however; and the way the water flies 
when they are thus hit and hurt is both 
wonderful and amusing. It is beaten into 
a perfect foam ere they plunge from sight, 


One was a mighty fellow. He was seen at 


is found throughout tropical America, and 
is of a greenish tint spotted with more vivid 
green, the tail having bands of brown upon 
it, Acomblike crest extends along the back, 
and the throat has a curious membraneous 
pouch which has a notched edge in front. 
It is considered a great delicacy for the table 
in its native countries, though not regarded 
as very healthful food. The most of its 
time is passed among the branches of the 
trees, and it is captured when quietly repos- 
ing, by means of a noose which is slipped 
over its head, its attention being diverted by 
the musical whistling of its captor, who uses 
this means of fascination purposely. The 


THE COMMON IGUANA. 


a distance, lying on the marshy banks at the 
bend of the river, and appeared the great- 
grandfather of all the alligators. Experi- 
ence had taught him it wasn’t safe to wait 
for excursion parties, and he began to move 
‘early,’ but our crack marksmen drew a 
bead on him, and at the vilal spot. Halt- 
ing to take a final observation before mak- 
ing a plunge, the sharp crack of a rifle, and 
the dull thud of the echo, told the story. 
His delay had proved fatal, and he went 
down to his grave with a gorgeous display 
of gymnastics. Suddenly throwing up his 
forearm, he rang down the curtain and his 
own life at the same time,” 

The Jguanidae, agroup in the lizard order 
of creation, exist in great numbers. The 


Common Iguana of our illustration on this . 


page, may be looked on as a type of the en- 
tire family, and represents a large lizard 
which grows to be four or five feet long. It 


Iguana feeds chiefly upon fruits and seeds, 
and is reputed to be as much at home in the 
water as upon the land, swimming easily 
and rapidly. 

At Aspinwall and Panama the Indians 
bring in large numbers of Iguana for sale to 
those who are acquainted with their eatable 
qualities, Strangers look at the animals 
with every expression of disgust, and vow 
that nothing could induce them to partake 
of such repulsive-looking monsters. At this 
the old residents smile and remember the 
day when they gave vent to just such sen- 
timents. But time has taught them that it 
is unwise to condemn withouta fair trial, so 
they buy the fatted Iguana in the lot offered 
for sale, and then invite the scoffer to din- 
ner to test the flesh as cooked in a dozen 
different ways, and very good it is said to 
be by those who have eaten it. 


| 
; 
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CHAPTER IV. 


Mr. ATHERTON enjoyed the great, glory 
of his dinner party, and went to and fro 
along the streets in high jubilation there- 
after. Miss Anderson, in her superb coach 
with its three snowy horses, swept up to his 
door, and he had the supreme felicity of 
rushing out, in the sight of ‘all the envious 
neighbors, and assisting her to alight. 

Miss Anderson, stately but gracious in 
black satin, point lace and ruby ornaments, 
sat at his right hand at the table, and be- 
side her, with Amy between him and Mrs, 
Worth, the minister’s wife, sat Ray Dexter. 
The minister, the lawyer, and the president 
of the bank, and one or two other magnates 
of the town were present. Everything 
passed off smoothly, and the ambitious and 
nervous host was thrilled to his very finger 
tips with triumphant satisfaction, Ray 
Dexter, the lion of the youthful portion of 
the community, a smart-feeling, good-look- 
ing fellow, by no means oblivious of his 
own merits, divided his attentions pretty 
equally between the great lady and the 
pretty daughter of the host. Amy Atherton 
was unusually lovely in the new barege, 
whose pale pink set off charmingly her deli- 
cate wild-rose complexion and soft dark 
eyes. There was a timid deprecating air 
about her, too, which was new and very 
charming in the eyes of Ray Dexter. He 
noticed it especially when his adopted father, 
Lawyer Dexter, while he cracked a walnut, 
leaned across to the bank president and 
remarked: 

**T say, Mansfield, that hermit murder is 
a great mystery. I am afraid it isn’t to be 
cleared up.” 

“Tt doesn’t look likely now, I admit, 
Still evidence may turn up unexpectedly.”’ 

‘“‘It was a horrible thing. No efforts 
should be spared to bring the wicked mur- 
derer to light,’’? chimed in the minister, 
indignantly. 

“The mystery of the whole affair is re- 
markable,” concluded Lawyer Dexter. ‘To 


think we know nothing about the man’s an- 
tecedents. I hoped our advertisement might 
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bring some one forward who could tell us 
about him.”’ 

** How long has he been in the town? I 
don’t remember when I first heard of him,” 
broke in the clear even tones of Miss 
Anderson. 

**Tt must be nearly a year. I always felt 
sure there was some stirring history con- 
nected with him. He had refined gentle- 
manly ways despite his rude life. But he 
was very shy of any intercourse with stran- 
gers. Poor fellow! it would have been bet- 
ter for him to have taken lodgings at the 
hotel.’’ 

‘* There was a woman at the bottom of it, 
as at the root of all mischief,’ says the 
lawyer. 

** So Bradley thinks. That piece of black 
silk holds a terrible secret.’’ 

Amy Atherton lifted her coffee-cup, and 
drank slowly and lingeringly, but there was 
anervous flutter perceptible at the white 
throat. She saw Ray Dexter’s eye upon 
her, and flushed, then paled. 

**Tt troubles me so,’’ faltered she, ina 
very low tone. “I wish people would not 


talk so much about it, but would let me 
forget it. I hardly dare venture out of doors 
even in broad daylight. I shall make a her- 
mit of myself if this continues.’’ 

The drooping eyes seemed almost ready 
to drop their pearly tears, the sweet lips 
quivered like those of a grieved child, The 
young man was thoroughly charmed. 

‘Sweet trembler,’’ whispered he, “ let 
me come and take you out and scatter all 
your terrors. Who could harm an angel 
like you?”’ 

Amy rallied her self-possession, and 
flashed a brightened glance in his face, But 
here her attention was drawn again to the 
general conversation. 

““T’ve been waiting for some of you ladies 
to take up the gage flung down to us by our 
worthy legal friend,’’ began Miss Ander 
son’s clear ringing voice. “‘A woman at 
the bottom of all mischief, indeed! We ge* 
such credit, I admit, but how rarely stands 
the case? Look through your criminal lists, 
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most acute lawyer, and tell me how many 
men you find convicted, for one woman 
proved guilty? Then consider how women 
are put down, wronged, robbed, outraged, 
trampled upon, how few and feeble are 
their means of self-support, of redress for 
injury, and marvel at their forbearance and 
virtue, as I do.”’ 

There was passion in the voice, though 
the face was coo] and calm. Lawyer Dexter 


looked a trifle discomposed, but the gallant ° 


host hastened to the rescue. 

*‘Ah, Miss Anderson, you have us there! 
It were idle to attempt to argue the point. 
Angelic womanhood deserves only admira- 
tion, tenderness and knightly devotion.’’ 

He bowed, as he spoke, to the right and 
left, and flattered himself that he had made 
a very telling speech. Amy bit her lip, 
glanced over to the worn faded face of her 
mother, and inwardly commented: 

** You’d better practise alittle more before 
you preach.”’ 

** By the way, I received a letter to-day,”’ 
said the president of the bank, “‘from a 
stranger who, it seems, saw my name on the 
bank notes, He is a taxidermist, and is 
preparing a set of birds for some museum, 
and wanted to know if there was any sort of 
a cottage, or hovel, even, which he could 
obtain near our lake, as he is told a certain 
class of birds are familiar there. I wrote 
back at once about the hermit’s hut, and 
told him frankly its melancholy story. I 
wait the result with curiosity.” 

‘“‘He should be possessed of strong 
nerves,’”’ observed Miss Anderson, with a 
shrug of her shoulders, 

“What would tempt you to try it, Miss 
Amy?” asked Ray Dexter, mischievously. 

Amy turned pale at the very thought, and 
looked so distressed that even Miss Ander- 
son wondered, and said, quietly: 

“And now I think we might select a more 
enlivening subject. Amy dear, you are 
quite a stranger at Lakeville; do you mean 
to forsake me entirely?”’ 

“I hope not,’’ interposed Ray Dexter, 
with that air of ready assurance which in 
any one else would have seemed imperti- 
nence and conceit. ‘‘I am going to escort 
her thither the first fine afternoon after 
your new plant isin blossom. She doesn’t 
like to walk alone.’’ 

Amy flushed, and her downcast lids veiled 
the defiant light in her eyes. 

**Of course she will be very much grati- 


fied,’’ answered Mr. Atherton for her; and 
so Amy only bit her lip, and madg an impa- 
tient movement which her mother took for 
a signal to rise from the table, and hastily 
set the example. 

Miss Anderson was the first to leave, and 
Ray Dexter readily accepted her invitation 
to take the seat beside her in the luxurious 
open barouche. He took very impressive 
leave of Amy, however, and went away in 
high spirits. The other guests soon fol- 
lowed the example of the leader of the 
Cranstown aristocracy, and the Athertons 
were left alone. 

The master, however, was in a state of 
exhilaration and superb self-satisfaction 
which would not allow him to settle down 
quietly, and presently he put on his hat and 
sauntered down the street. 

Mrs. Atherton ran up stairs to remove 
her new dress, and descended into the dis- 
ordered dining-room in full trim for occupa- 
tion till midnight. Amy was gathering up 
the silver, and setting the glasses by them- 
selves. ‘Chere was a wistful weary look on 
her face that touched her mother. 

“You're tired all out, Amy, Go right te 
bed. Nancy and I can tend to all these, 
You helped me so much in getting ready. 
I don’t want you to help me at all.’’ 

**T couldn’t sleep if I went to bed,’’ an- 
swered Amy, sighing. “I'd rather help 
than not.”’ 

“But your dress, dear child; put on an 
apron, do, Where’s your black silk? I 
couldn’t find it yesterday. I wanted to put 
it on over my old gingham to make mé look 
a little respectable when I saw Mrs. Jackson 
coming up the walk. You hadn’t it on, I 
know, but I searched every place I could 
think of.”’ 

** No matter,” said Amy, hurriedly; “ one 
of your calico ones will answer.” 

‘*But you know where the silk apron is, 
don’t you?”’ 

**IT suppose so. What shall I do with 
this jelly?’ 

*“Why, Mrs. Atherton,’’ exclaimed Nan- 
cy, who had been listening with gaping eyes 
and mouth, “I found a piece of black silk 
binding in the stove when | made the fire 
one morning. It had a button on it just 
like Amy’s black silk apron, I do declare.” 

“Dear me! what if it’s burnt up? I 
shouldn’t think it could be, if it hadn’t puz- 
zled me so, But how could it get there?’’ 
said Mrs. Atherton, in a perplexed voice, 
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Amy had made precipitate retreat into 
the closet with the jelly. She set the dish 
down, and clasped both hands over her 
burning face. 

“*O dear! O dear! why didn’t I stay and 
make sure every bit of it was burnt up? 
What if Nancy should tell of that anywhere? 
And if I say a word about it they’ll be sure 
to suspect me. O, if I had known how hard 
it was going to be, not even that great temp- 
tation could have moved me. O, if I could 
only see Charlie Creyton to-night!’ 

The wish grew into an intense desire, 
then a morbid necessity. 


“He works evenings in the shop very . 


often. There’s no harm in going down to 
see if there’s a light there; I could make an 
excuse about mother’s bookshelf if any of 
the workmen were there.”’ 

She slipped on her shawl and hat, and 
glided out noiselessly, speeding along as if 
pursued by an invisible foe. Her heart 
gave a great bound of relief as she came in 
sight of the shop and beheld the warm glow 
lighting up the windows. She examined 
cautiously from the outside before she ven- 
tured in, There was Charlie Creyton, all 


unconscious of scrutiny, bending over his 


workbench filing off the corners of a hinge. 
She heard his clear mellow whistle ringing 
out merrily, and a soft dew crept into the 
eyes that watched the frank manly face 
bent so intently éver his work. 

isn’t troubling him so much,” thought 
Amy, and took courage herself. 

In another moment she was in the shop 
standing beside him. He heard the light 
step, and looked up carelessly, but a glad 
tender glow broke over his face as he recog- 
nized his visitor. 

** Why, Amy Atherton, you came in like 
a fairy!’ 

“Let’s go into the other room; I don’t 
want to be seen from these windows,’’ fal- 
tered Amy, keeping her back to the street. 

Charlie took up the lamp and led the way 
into a small room, a sort of office, in which 
he kept his desk and order-book. Heclosed 
the door, and set down the lamp, and then 
looked anxiously and lovingly into the sweet 
agitated face. 

“© Charlie!’ gasped Amy, a flood of 
tears overrunning her cheek, and relieving 
the dry hard throbbing in her throat, ‘I 
find it so hard!’ 

Charlie Creyton did something which 
would have drawn upon him the bitter an- 
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ger of three very important personages in 
Cranstown—Miss Anderson, Ray Dexter, 
and last, but by no means least, Mr. Gra- 
ham Atherton. He just stepped forward 
and took the slender trembling girl into his 
strong young arms and kissed her fondly, 
not once, or twice, and for all the world 
with the air of a man who has the indisput- 
able right. 

“Why, Amy, my darling little Amy! you 
look as if you had suffered tortures. What. 
can I say to comfort you?” 

Amy brightened, as if she had somehow 
received a little eonsolation already. 

**O Charlie, I got so nervous and excited 
I couldn’t help coming! It seemed to me 
as if I was never to get a chance to see you 
again.”” 

** Dear little Amy! I’ve had two or three 
glimpses of you flitting to and fro, and they 
have brightened me up amazingly.” 

“You seem so cheerful and contented, 
Charlie. I don’t understand it.”’ 

*““Why not, dear Amy?’’ 

** Because—because—”’ and her eyes deep- 
ened to blackness and cheeks paled—‘‘I 
would give all the world to take back that 
night. I can’t forget it—it was so horrible!’ 

“Yes, Amy, it was horrible,” he an- 
swered, gently. ‘‘I would not dwell upon 
the thought if I were you.” 

** But I am afraid—O, so dreadfully afraid, 
Charlie, that we shall be found out, and 
then what will become of us?” 

“There is no danger, dear one; none at 
all.” 

** But I haven’t told you all. You have 
heard, haven’t you, about the piece of black 
silk Mr. Bradley is keeping for a clue by 
which to detect the murderer?”’ 

** Yes, I have, and I have puzzled about 
it.”’ 

“Charlie Creyton, it came from my 
apron.”’ 

His face was grave in a moment. 

**You kept it out of sight, Amy? I hope 
no one has seen it.’’ 

“T burnt it up, but Nancy found a little 
piece of it and told mother, and she don’t 
know what to make of it. And Odear! [I 
don’t know how to act, I never thought 
before, Charlie, what a terrible, terrible 
thing it is to be compelled to act a lie.’’ 

sensitive darling!’ says Charlie 
Creyton, tenderly, smoothing the brown 
hair, and fondling the trembling fingers, 
‘itis hard on you. But I don’t think you 
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need to be so much alarmed. There is no 
real absolute danger.” 

I try to think so, but then I think what 
if they find out about the apron, and dis- 
cover the pistol with you, and if somebody 
saw us go together to the lake, and if he 
shouldn’t come to help us—O Charlie, 
couldn’t they prove it against us?”’ 

“Have you been tormenting yourself 
with all these horrible fancies, Amy? I do 
not wonder that you are so unnerved to- 
night. Trust me, my darling, when I tell 
you there is no danger.”’ 

** Have you spent any of that gold, Char- 


lie? E never thought what I was doing, © 


but gave mine to mother, and she has 
passed one or two pieces at the store already. 
It has frightened me so, but I dare not tell 
her to keep the rest. Don’t you see, Char- 
lie, what a terrible web of evidence it might 
be made?”’ 

She looked up into his face with wistful 
eagerness. ‘There was a grave look on his 
face, but still he smiled bravely. 

“Yes, Amy, it might be made to wear an 
ugly look. But people do not know what 
we can tell. There is not the slightest sus- 
picion afloat.”’ 

don’t you repent?”’ asked she, shiv- 
ering; ‘‘ don’t you wish we had done differ- 
ently—that we had not been tempted by 
that golden hope, which seems only a mis- 
erable tangle now?” 

**No, Amy, Ido not; my faith is in no 
ways shaken. Try to be courageous and 
cheerful, and not yield to your fears. I am 
very sorry that you were in it. I wish I 
could be near you to keep up your spirits.’’ 

*O, I wish you could!’’ sighed Amy. 

“And now tell me about the gay doings at 
your house. I saw Miss Anderson’s car- 
riage roll by, and perceived that Ray Dexter 
was the lion of the day. Little Amy! how 
proud I was to remember, while he flung his 
contemptuous glances, that the priceless 
treasure he coveted belonged to me—my 
Amy’s love.” 

** It is not the love he cares for,’’ replied 
Amy, “it is the prospective fortune. I 
think myself he had better marry Miss An- 
derson. She is gracious enough to him to 
warrant the hope. Why, she watches every 
movement and look. I shouldn’t wonder if 
she were in love with him. O dear! I wish 
she would marry him, and that would be 
the end of it. O Charlie, I am a terrible 
coward when I think of my father’s anger.”’ 


“And soam I, Amy, but only because I 
have so little to offer you. And then, I 
think, it is not little, after all, such a true 
devoted love, such a tender shielding arm as 
I shall give you. And as for the fortune, I 
have no prospects, to be sure, but I shall 
never see you a worn weary toiler. I am 
earning a comfortable income now, and my 
business is increasing. After all, Amy, I 
honestly believe I shall do better for you, 
and make you a happier woman than Ray 
Dexter is able. If I did not feel so sure of 
it, I would cut off my right hand before 1 
would step between you and him. I only 
wish, as you say, Miss Anderson would 
marry. I don’t care whom she selects; any- 
thing to take away the prospéct of that for- 
tune for you, so your father cannot accuse 
me of fortune-hunting, as I know he will.” 

“No matter for his accusations,’ an- 
swered Amy, with renewed spirit. ‘“ Ifonly 
this haunting horror is cleared away, I shall 
have courage for all the rest. O it was tor- 
ture to be obliged to sit at the table to-day 
and hear them talk about it. And they 
kept up the theme till even Miss Anderson 
vgs tired of it. And when they spoke about 
that shred of silk, it seemed to me I must 
scream out in very agony of terror.’’ 

‘‘ Don’t talk any more about it, dear Amy. 
Try to steady your nerves and put all 
thought of it away. I tell you, my darling, 
there shall no harm come to you.” 

“Dear Charlie, I am so glad I came; I 
am so much happier already.”’ 

“And I am very thankful too, Amy. O, 
this makes me impatient for the time when 
I can stand up before all the world to save 
and shield you. If I might only speak to 
your father now—”’ 

yet,’ cried Amy, shrinking at the 
thought. ‘‘I mean to be the one to tell him 
myself.’’ 

** Perhaps that is better. At all-events, I 
will wait to test the mysterious hope held 
out to me.” 

“And now I must go back. If they 
should suspect I came here—”’ 

“* Promise not to be frightened or anxious, 
and I will let you go.” 

“I will try my best; indeed I will, 


_ Charlie.” 


** Good-night, then, my darling.” 
* Good-night, Charlie.” 
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CHAPTER V. 


At the same time that the dim, dusty 
lunbered cabinet-shop witnessed the earnest 
conference of the young lovers, Miss Ander- 
son’s pet parlor made a rich framework for 
a tableau of a different sort. It was an 
octagon room, and furnished with a richness 
of taste which might have served Cleopatra, 
Dark purple hangings, looped from alabas- 
ter pillars, twined by a vine in dead gold. 
The carpet, on which the foot left no sound, 
one rich dark web of purple velvet, with a 
border of gold in the Greek pattern. The 
divans—there were but two chairs in the 
room—were of sumptuous yellow satin, with 
gold and purple trimmings. A chandelier, 
aglitter with amber and amethystine drops, 
shed a soft radiance over the few costly gems 
of art; a superb landscape, an Italiap scene, 
with all the gold and crimson glories of 
their wondrous sunsets blazing down ona 
vineyard in the distance, and a dimpling 
glimpse of the blue Mediterranean, with a 
white sail flitting through the purple mists. 
A statue of Zenobia, and one or two groups 
from mythological subjects. These were 
all, except the flowers which hung their 
odorous breath over costly vases, blossomed 
richly from gilded baskets, and trailed their 
bright petals along the windows. 

Seated on the central divan was the mis- 
tress of the house. She had left him a mo- 
ment admiring a new picture, and had laid 
aside her dinner dress. She knew it would 
not harmonize with the parlor into which 
she admitted but a privileged few. The 
stately drawing-room was for the outside 
world. Only those upon whom she desired 
to make a profound impression were admit- 
ted into this her charmed circle. There she 
was now, her fine form set off by a gold- 
colored silk, with waves of frothy lace rip- 
pling here and there. The rubies were 
gone, and amethysts and diamonds were in 
their place. A gold arrow, gem-studded, 
glistened in her hair, bracelets on her wrists. 
She meant to dawn upon him royally, and 
she succeeded. The young man passed his 
hand across his eyes, as if to shield them 
from being dazzled. Miss Anderson smiled, 
a soft glow overspread her cheeks, her eyes 
shone with an unwonted tender light. She 
looked at least ten years younger than at 
the dinner-party. She motioned Ray Dex- 
ter to the seat beside her. 

“And now,” said she, “for a little rest, 
after that tiresome dinner-party. Poor Mr. 
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Atherton was in such a flutter of delight it 
was almost ludicrous. What a contrast is 
dear little Amy to them both.” 

“She is indeed; a sweet flower among 
brambles,”’ answered Ray, sinking upon the 
luxurious divan, and glancing about him 
with a delicious dreamy consciousness of his 
fitness for and enjoyment of such rich sur- 

roundings. ‘‘ My dear Miss Anderson, what 
superb taste you have shown in getting up 
this room. I fancy I am in an eastern 
palace, and that you are Zenobia or Cleo- 
patra.” 

Miss Anderson smiled upon him. There 
was a passionate tenderness, a hungry long- 
ing in the half-veiled eye, which startled the 
youth, already vain and arrogant. 

** By George!’ exclaimed he, inwardly, 
“‘what’s the use in waiting for Amy? I 
verily believe I might win Miss Anderson 
herself. She looks supérbly to-night!’ 

“You are silent and dreamy, Ray. Tell 
me your thoughts. I hope you need no as- 
surance of my interest and friendship.’’ 

‘Thank you, I am very much honored 
by it. You have indeed been always a kind 
friend. I scarcely can analyze my thoughts; 
your beautiful room and you yourself have 
made me half suspect I am in a fairy dream. 
I never saw you look so magnificent, Miss 
Anderson.”’ 

* She smiled proudly, and then sighed. 

‘You must save your compliments for 
sweet little Amy. The girl is shy with me, 
as she must not be who is some day to be 

your wife, Ray.”’ 

“Nay,” said Ray, stealing a covert glance 
into her face, “perhaps it will never be. 
Stranger things have happened.”’ 

“Ah, but thismust be. Surely, Ray, you 
have not quarrelled?”’ 

**O no, not at all, but—but—” 

“There is no other?” exclaimed Miss 
Anderson, with a swift look of alarm sweep- 
ing across her face. ‘Ray, Ray, you have 
not been so rash!’ 

Ray looked a trifle discomposed. With 
lowered eyelids he answered, slowly: 

** T will be advised by you, Miss Anderson, 
Next to yourself there is no one I care so 
much for as for Amy.”’ 

She was lost in deep thought, and scarce- 
ly heeded the import of his speech. 

**T am glad to have this opportunity for a 
long talk; I have been wishing for it for 
some time, Ray. You know how keenly I 
am interested in you; how much I have 
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always cared for you. I wish you would 
speak freely and tell me your plans.’’ 
“*My plans?” echoed Ray, in some sur- 


“For a settlement in the world, you 
know. Your studies are all ended, as far 
as teachers can help you. What have you 
decided upon, a profession?’’ 

“To tell the truth,” replied Ray, a little 
nettled at the cool business tone, “‘I have 
not yet considered the matter.”’ 

** But you surely have some wish. Which 
way lies your taste?” she said, eagerly, “to 
what profession?” 

The indolent coxcomb shrugged his grace- 
ful shoulders. 

**T haven’t much fancy for either, or any. 
It’s a great mistake I wasn’t born rich.”’ 

There went a flash across her eyes, and 
she spoke quickly: 

“ But you will be rich sometime, Ray.”’ 

“Thank you for the prophecy. If it 
comes I shall enjoy it—say for instance a 
parlor like this, and a mistress of the house 
as beautiful and royally attired as you. I 
think I was born with a keener eujoyment 
of such things than most people. My 
parents must have been fastidious and lux- 
uriou. ~eople.”’ 

She caught her breath a little nervously. 

** But I wish you would try and think. It 
is a man’s place to select some work and’ 
aim. Women must wait and meekly accept 
what comes to hand, but a man can choose 
and carve his own destiny. I want to help 
you in the matter. How do you fancy fol- 
lowing in Mr. Dexter’s steps? He spoke of 
it the other day, that there was room for 
you in his office.’’ 

“ That dry, musty intolerable law!” ejac- 
ulated Ray. 

** Medicine, then? there are many great 
and honored physicians,’ urged she, in a 
wonderfully meek and patient voice. 

To be running around at the beck and 
call of every snuffy old woman and dirty 
youngster! Horrible!’ 

** But you will not like the pulpit?’ 

Ray’s laugh rang out musical and clear. 

“ Just fancy it, Miss Anderson. Can you 
transform me into a meek-faced, solemn- 
visaged minister in a white neckcloth and 
black surplice?”’ 

Miss Anderson’s sigh floated off in his 
laugh, while she said, coaxingly: 

“ But what will it be, Ray?” 

** Sure enough,” said the young man, Jugu- 
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briously, “‘ what will become of me, loving 
my ease and all dear luxuries so well, if that 
annuity fails,-as it may any day, I suppose, 
If you would only marry me yourself, Miss 
Anderson,’’ he said, with sudden audacity, 
fixing his bright dark eyes on her face. 

She tried to bear it unfalteringly, but 
there was a little gasp in the breath, a stern 
clenching of the lip, a quiver of the eyelid, 
ere she returned, calmly: 

“You are insane, Ray. 
how old I am?” 

“I know that you are superb to-night— 
that you always exert a subtle fascination 
over me—that you are incomparably beyond 
the young ladies I meet.’’ 

Miss Anderson’s two white shapely hands 
were locked across her heart. She scarcely 
lifted her eyelids at all, while she replied: 

‘*You shall have my fortune, Ray and 
marry Amy Atherton, and I will always re- 
main your true and faithful friend.”’ 

** You are too generous,”’ exclaimed Ray, 
even his selfish heart touched by a white 
pallor on her face, suggestive of stifled 
anguish. 

“Have you spoken to Amy plainly?’ 
asked the lady, presently. 

“I don’t think Ihave. Butit is well un- 
derstood. I think there is no question 
about her sentiments.’’ 

And Ray smiled complacently. 

** No, I suppose not,’’ answered Miss An- 
derson, with another sigh, though her glance 
was full of proud admiration asit wandered 
across. his graceful figure and handsome 
face. ‘‘ But you ought to speak to her, 
There should be no uncertainty whateyer.”’ 

“Then you wont take pity on me your- 
self?’ said Ray, looking into her face with 
a curious enjoyment of its evident agitation ; 
‘it would be hopeless for me to try to win 
your love?”’ 

What a white fire flamed under the pallid 
cheeks! How the lips crimsoned till they 
were almost of as vivid a glowas flowing 
blood. And neath the lowered inky lashes 
the eyes glimmered fiercely with passionate 
tenderness. Ray saw the purple lines under 
the delicate nails of the clenched hands 
clasped across her breast, and marked well 
the strained, agonized chord in the voice 
which answered: 

* Be quiet, Ray! Do you think I ama 
woman to make myself a laughing-stock in 
the sight of all the world? Do you think, 
though there were no other slightest imped- 
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iment, I would give people a chance to say, 
‘ There is a poor silly fool who has cheated 
herself into believing it is herself, and not 
her gold, which has won a husband young 
enough to be her son?’”’ 

“Who need care what the world says?” 
said Ray. 

She turned upon him, almost choked by 
contending passions. 

“ Ray, Ray, don’t you love Amy Ather- 
ton? Don’t you care for her at all?’ 

‘Faith, I don’t know. To-night, here in 
this room, I am half dazed. I am only 
thinking how magnificent you are, Miss 
Anderson.” 

She rose hastily from her seat, and began 
pacing to and fro, the rich golden satin folds 
trailing behind her on the carpet. When she 
came back to him, her face was calm again. 

“Ray,” said she, “I do like you very 
much. Youknowit, or you would not have 
dared to speak to me in that way. I think 
Iam the best friend you have had in the 
world, ever since you were a boy. You 
were a pretty winning child, and Mrs. Dex- 
ter brought you here very often. I learned 
to love you then, and have never changed 
since. I have, as you know, no family ties 
of my own. I have no wish or desire to 
marry, and somehow all my aspirations and 
hopes have been given to you. I wish you 
to have this fortune of mine, and there is 
but one way for you to win it. Iam glad 
she is a good and pretty girl, this little Amy. 
I want you to marry her and be happy. 
And yet I shall be inexpressibly thankful if 
you do not let her drive me from your af- 
fections. I grasp greedily at the faintest 
straw which shows that you have any admi- 
ration or affection forme. I am wild, hun- 
gry, famishing for your love, Ray. O, never, 
never be cold and careless toward me! It is 
80 little, so very little that you can give, at 
the best. But youaretomarryAmy. Yes, 
I see by your eyes that you think this is an 
extraordinary speech. Anditis. ButI am 
an extraordinary woman, and you must 
make allowance forthat. Ray, Ray, I would 
die here at your fect before I would lose 
your affection or your respect.” 

“As if that were possible!’ said the young 
man, even his selfish nature touched by the 
smothered passion of her voice. 


And he took the white jewelled harf@ and 


kissed it twice. She gave a little nervous 
shudder (it was the right hand), and drew 
it fronr him. 
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“And now, Ray, I think we understand 
each other and are content.” 

“*¥ suppose I ought to be,”’ answered Ray. 

** You know I give you my solemn prom- 
ise toremain unmarried. Then the fortune 
must go to Amy, and you will marry her. 
I will take her here as mistress the very 
moment she is your wife, and you are both 
to live with me—with me always,’’ she con- 
tinued, eagerly. 

speak to Amy to-morrow,”’ returned 
Ray, promptly; “‘ that consoles me, if I am 
to see you here always. You will wear that 
dress for me, wont you, when we come to 
this room?” 

Miss Anderson smiled graciously, and 
presently “prought in a tray heaped with 
delicacies, and served him with her own 
hands, And presently, congratulating him- 
self upon his importance and golden pros- 
pects, Ray Dexter took his leave. 

Miss Anderson stood just as he had left 
her, in her royally-furnished room, full half 
an hour, bolt upright, with set teeth and 
motionless eyes, and limp down-falling arms. 
Then suddenly she flung herself passionate- 
ly upon the floor, the golden satin crushed 
heedlessly, the arms stretched forward as if 
to grasp some help and support, and the 
white anguished face pressed to the carpet 
in a wild abandonment of grief. 

cannot bear it, I cannot bear it?’ 
cried she. “ It is killing me to crush down 
this wild yearning for him—this terrible 
secret is killing me. I long se to fling my- 
self at his feet, to rain my wild tears, my 
passionate kisses upon him. O Ray, Ray! 
if you could only understand! But I will 
not tell you! No, I will never tell you. 
You look up to me now. I can see it. I 
soar before you as some grand, powerful, 
superior nature. Let me hold the place 
while Ican. You must marry the girl, but 
if she wins your thoughts away from me, I 
know I shall hate her!’’ 

She lay there grovelling in anguish, then 
sprang suddenly to her feet with a short 
bitter laugh. 

“* This is a new role for Serena Anderson! 
Pshaw! Iam nervous and foolish. Shall I 
shrink now? Shall k»yield to weakness at 
this late hour?’’ 

She went to the salver, poured out a glass 
of wine and drank it hastily. It was grow- 
nerves in that way. 

[ro BE 
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CHRISTMAS. 


BY LOUISE DUPEE. 


The blithest time of any 
In all the blithe new year 
Is merry, merry Christmas, 
Whose tinkling bells we hear. 
Then a little maid’s eyes should be brightest, 
Then a little lad’s heart should be lightest, 
When Christmas-time is near! 


The gay days hurry toward it 
With a right merry bound, 
The snow begins to glisten, 
The bells begin to sound. 
Ohbeery candlelight flickers aud sparkles, 
Cheery firelight flashes and darkies, 
And fairy tales go round. 
Cambridye, Mass., Nov., 1875. 


Jack Frost is out a roving, 
But warm hearts make it spring, 
And Christmas roses blossom 
Though winter's wild winds ring. 
Sly sleep keeps the children from peeping, 
While down the chimneys comes creeping 
Santa Claus, gifts to bring. 


The old folk and the young folk 
In cottage and in hall, 
The rich and poor tegether 
Their Christmas greetings call, 
And the saddest'of hearts aye lighten, 
The weariest eyes aye brighten, 
For Christmas is for ali! 


“Waar a strange letter!’’ exclaimed Kate 
Dudley, raising her eyes from the epistle 
she had been absorbed in for the last fifteen 
minutes, ‘Just listen to it, mamma!’ 
And she read as follows: 


“My pEAR Nixce,—Unless your mother 
is greatly changed since I knew her, it will 
not be necessary for me to introduce myself 
as your Uncle Robert. Her heart. was al- 
ways too loving to allow her to forget any 
one belonging to her—even her wandering 
brother. 

“I hope you are like her; I have a fancy 
that you are—perhaps because you bear her 
name. If I am right, I know that my re- 
quest is granted before I make it—for I am 
going to ask a great favor of you. 

am tired of leading a lonely bachelor’s 
life—boarding among strangers, with no one 
to care for me. I have bought a house, 
furnished it well, and want you tocome aad 
be my housekeeper, and my adopted daugh- 
ter. You shall have everything that my 
love or my wealth can give to make you 
happy; and if you are not contented, you 
shall return home next summer. 

“* Tell your father that the day you enter 
my house I will give you a check for twenty 
thousand dollars. 

“Tell your mother—no, tell her nothing 
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except that I bid God Uess her. I will not 
buy her child from her, but if she can give 
her to me, I will prove by my care of her 
how much I appreciate the gift. 

**Telegraph one word when you receive 
this, and let that word be ‘yes’ or ‘no,’ 
Your father will find.on inquiry that I have 
made every arrangement for your trip, on 
the train that will arrive here on the twenty- 
fourth of December. 

“J have issued invitations for a regular 
old-fashioned house-warming on. Christmas 
Eve, and want you to do the honors of my 
establishment, I would have asked you to 
come sooner, but am called away on busi- 
ness that will keep me until that day. 

**T enclose a check, that you may make 
any arrangements you please for your jour- 
ney. It is not necessary for you to bring 
any great amount of money with you, and I 
would advise you not to trouble yourself 
with much luggage. It will be just as well 
for you to make any additions you may 
choose to your wardrobe after your arrival 
here; but one thing I want you provided 
with, and that is an evening dress for the 
house-warming. Please let it be rich and 
“elegamt in every respect, and especially let 
it be all white. A young girl always looks 

best in white, 
“If you know of any one who would live 
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with us as a sort of upper servant, or house- 
keeper, to take care off your hands, and who 
will also be a suitable travelling-companion 
for you, please engage her at once. I leave 
the terms entirely to you. If you do not 
engage any one, your father can doubtless 
obtain an introduction to some passenger 
coming at the same time, under whose es- 
cort he can place you. 

“With much love to your mother, I re- 
main your affectionate uncle, 

PRESTON.” 


, | Go to California!’ cried Mrs, Dudley, 
in amazement. ‘Robert must have gone 
crazy.”’ 

““Indeed, my dear, I think he has just 
come to his senses,’’ remarked Mr. Dudley, 
coolly. ‘Your brother is a millionaire, 
and it is high time he did something for his 
family. Twenty thousand will be quite a 
good beginning for Kate; and if she plays 
her cards well, no doubt she will be her un- 
cle’s heiress.’’ 

“Pray, mamma,’’ questioned Kate, try- 
ing, for her mother’s sake, not to show how 
much she disliked her father’s avaricious 
view of the subject, “‘ how old is my Uncle 
Robert?—and did I never see him?” 

“Tle is not over forty-five, my dear. He 
went to California about fifteen years ago, 
but I saw very little of him for some years 
before that; and I do not think he ever vis- 
ited me after your birth. We have heard 
from him very seldom, as you know, but 
that letter sounds just like the Robert of old 
times. He cannot have changed much. 
Poor fellow! how lonely he must be!’ 

These words, and the sigh that accompa- 
nied them, told Kate that her mother’s con- 
sent would not be hard to gain; but she 
only said, ‘‘ I think I should like to go, It 
will be a good chance for me to see a little 
of the world.” 

** Certainly, you had better go,’”’ respond- 
ed her father, rising as he spoke. ‘1 will 
find what arrangements your uncle has 
made for you, and let you know at dinner; 
and we can then settle what to do about a 
suitable escort,’”’ 

“Papa finds it very easy to give me 
away,’’ said Kate, with a faint laugh, as 
Mr. Dudley closed the door behind him. 
“But then, twenty thousand dollars is 
somewhat of an inducement.”’ 

“ Hush, hush, my darling! Your father 
means to do what is best for your happi- 
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ness,’’ began her mother; but Kate inter- 
rupted, passionately: 

“*Why then did he send away Ralph Sin- 
clair, when he said himself that his only 
objection to him was his want of money; 
and that if he could show him he was worth 
twenty thousand dollars, he should have his 
consent at once? He knew I loved Ralph, 
and would gladly have married him if he 
had not a cent in the workl. We could 
have worked together. It is rather singu- 
lar,” she continued, sarcastically, ‘ that 
Uncle Robert should ever offer the precise 
sum for which Ralph was discarded.’’ 

“Hush, Kate!’ said her mother, again, 
“Do not let us talk of that. You really 
think you would like to accept your uncle’s 
invitation?”’ 

She said it so wistfully, that Kate sprang 
up and was by her side in a moment. 

“Forgive me, dear mamma!’’ she cried, 
“*T do not want to leave you, but you have 
so many Others to take my place, and—and 
I should like to go away from home fora 
while.” 

“IT see—I understand, dear; and it is 
best you should,’ replied Mrs, Dudley. 
**So now let us think of what. preparations 
must be made, for there is but little time, 
It is already December. For how much was 
your uncle’s check?’’ 

have not looked,” said Kate, Where 
is it? O, here,” she continued, picking it 
up from the carpet and. opening it. 

**One thousand dollars!’ she exclaimed, 
in astonishment. ‘‘ What could he imag- 
ine I should want of that amount, when-he 
particularly says I shall not need it on my 
journey, and not to bring much luggage?”’ 

** Robert was always generous,’’ observed 
his sister, lovingly. 

“Ah!” thought Kate, “I know why he 
sent it, Dear mamma shall be comfortable 
for once.’’ 

“J shall just buy me a travelling-suit, 
mamma,’’ she went on, in-a business-like 
manner, “and that wonderful evening 
dress, in which, I presume, Uncle Robert 
expects me to astonish the natives. I1’ll go 
now and consult Miss Stevens about it, and 
engage her to do my sewing at home, so 
that we need not have the fuss of a dress- 
maker, She has such excellent taste I can 
leave it all to her, By the way, mamma, 
I have a most brilliant ideal’ 

“Indeed! and what is it?” asked ‘Mrs, 


Pndley, smiling, for she was glad to.sce 
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Kate more like her old animated self than 
she had been since Ralph Sinclair’s dis- 
missal. 

“Why, you know uncle says I am to en- 
gage a travelling-companion and house- 
keeper. Now, who could be better than 
Miss Stevens? She is so good and kind, 
and 80 lonely, that there is no one to pre- 
vent her going. I'll go and ask her this 
minute.”’” And Kate was nearly out of the 
door when her mother’s voice stopped her. 

“Wait a moment, darling! Iesteem Miss 
Stevens very highly, and should be well 
pleased to have her your companion; but do 
not forget that she is a lady in reduced cir- 
cumstances, and be careful how you word 
your request. Your Uncle Robert would 
never say ‘ upper servant’ to Miss Stevens.’”’ 

“‘Nor will I, mother dear. Trust me to 
manage the matter delicately.”” And Kate 
Was soon on her way. 

She was as good as her word, and made 
her request in the prettiest manner imagin- 
able; but was surprised at the eagerness 
with which Miss Stevens accepted the prop- 
osition, 

““T have always wanted to visit Califor- 
nia,”’ she remarked, apologetically, as she 
saw that Kate noticed something peculiar 
in her manner; and then, to avoid further 
remarks on the subject, she plunged at once 
into the all-absorbing topic of the evening 
dress. 

To Kate’s delight, she consented to go 
shopping with her, and the two sallied forth 
together. 

Kate had certainly never spent so much 
money in any morning as she parted with 
during the next three hours, yet compara- 
tively little was for herself. Some wondrous 
white fabric—marvellous alike for its rich- 
ness and lightness—was chosen for the even- 
ing dress, and a dark elegant travelling-suit 
selected, and then she set herself to fulfil 
what she believed to be her uncle’s wishes 
—in providing her mother and sisters com- 
fortably for the winter. 

Mr. Dudley was by no means a poor man, 
but he was very miserly in his provision for 
his family, aud Kate resolved that “for 
once,” as she expressed it to herself, 
“mamma and the girls should be well 
dressed, and that without her being worried 
to déath with sewing and planning.”’ 

With Miss Stevens’s assistance, sujtable 
purchases were soon made. 


“T think you have everything you need 


‘gray we admired so much.” 
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now, Miss Dudley,” said her companion. 

“Almost everything,” responded Kate. 
*T need one more silk dress, however.” 
And she led the way again to the silk 
counter. 

“Another silk! 
ready bought—’’ 

** Yes, I have,’”’ laughed Kate, “ bought 
several, but I have a fancy for that French 
And the de- 
sired article was soon added to her other 
purchases. 

*“Now, Miss Stevens,’’ continued the 
young girl, ‘“‘ with your permission, I will 
have all these packages sent immediately to 
your room, and we can go back there and 
talk them over.”’ 

This was accordingly done, and they were 
soon seated in Miss Stevens’s cheerful apart- 
ment, holding earnest debate over the re- 
spective merits of redingotes and basques, 
overskirts and demi-trains. 

*“* Now I think we understand it all,”’ said 
Kate, rising to depart. ‘‘ You have all the 
necessary measurements, and will engage 
the seamstresses you spoke of, and have 
everything finished ‘as speedily as possible. 
Do not do anything yourself, Miss Stevens, 
but superintend, or you will be too tired to 
enjoy our journey.”’ 

“But here is one package unopened,” 
said Miss Stevens, unrolling it as she spoke. 
It proved to be the gray silk. 

*O yes,” said Kate, with momentary 
embarrassment. Then she said, frankly, 
** Will you please have it made with the 
rest, for you to wear at the Christmas 
party?” 

Miss Stevens colored, and for an instant 
Kate feared that she had not sufficiently 
heéded her mother’s warning; but was re- 
assured by the smile with which her com- 
panion looked up, saying, “‘I thank you; 
you are very thoughtful, and I accept it 
with much pleasure.” 

“Well, Kate,”” was her father’s saluta- 
tion, as they met at dinner, “‘ have you 
commenced preparations for your journey?” 

sir,”’ answered Kate; “‘I have done 
the most of my shopping, and engaged a 
travelling-companion, and I would like to 
have you telegraph ‘yes’ to Uncle Robert 
this afternoon.”’ 

“All right,”” was the evidently satisfied 
reply. “‘I made inquiries, and found that 
a whole section of a car was engaged for 


you and your attendant, and every possible 


I thought you had al- 
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provision made for your comfort. Your 
ancle seems to be well known, and much 
respected, if I may judge by ail I hear, and 
Iam glad you are going to him.” 

The next few days seemed actually to 
fly away, so quickly did they bring the one 
fixed for Kate’s departure, but much had 
been accomplished during that short time. 

Great was the surprise and delight of the 
family when the new winter suits came 
home all completed, and many were the lit- 
tle household comforts which Kate ar- 
ranged for her mother. 

** You need not thank me,’’ she said, as 
they tried to express their gratitude. “I 
have only done that which Uncle Robert 
wished.”’ 

** But we should at least be thankful that 
our Kate had it in her heart to carry out 
what she believed his wishes,’ said Mrs. 
Dudley, going on so very quietly with her 
task of packing her daughter’s trunk that 
Kate, who felt a suspicious choking in her 
own throat, dared not steal a glance at her, 
having “‘made up her mind not to spoil 
everything by crying.”’ 

The tears would come at the parting, 
however, though each spoke of ‘‘ next sum- 
mer” as cheerfully as might be; and amid 
smiles and sobs, Mr. Dudley hurried Kate 
into the carriage where Miss Stevens awaited 
them, and bade the driver proceed at once 
to the station. 

“These scenes are worse than useless,’’ 
he said, gruffly. Kate raised her head to 
reply, but caught a look in her father’s face 
which told her that his hurry and gruffness 
were assumed to save him from becoming a 
participant in said ‘‘ scenes.’’ 

Thanks to Miss Stevens’s kindness, Kate 
regained her cheerfulness soon after their 
journey commenced—a journey which was 
performed without accident or delay. 

The travellers enthusiastically watched 
the ever-varying scenery, and when weary 
of this, they were bountifully supplied with 
books, and thus the time passed pleasantly 
away. 

They had grown well acquainted and 
very fond of each other. The more that 
Kate saw of Miss Stevens the more she ad- 
mired her sweet lady-like manners and con- 
stant cheerfulness, even while it was evi- 
dent that her life had been asad one. Kate 
knew nothing of her histéry more than that 
some years before she had been recommend- 
ed to her mother as a dressmaker who had 
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lately come to the city, and was much in 
need of employment. Since that they had 
always employed her, and their interest had 
done much towards procuring her a large 
and steadily-increasing custom. 

The twenty-fourth of December dawned. 

“Our last day, Miss Stevens!’’ cried 
Kate. ‘*‘We must make ourselves as pre- 
sentable as possible, as I suppose Uncle 
Robert will meet us at the depot.”’ 

She was, however, doomed to disappoint- 
ment. At the termination of their journey 
they were met by a grave elderly man, who, 
introducing himself as Mr. Norton, said to 
Kate, ‘‘I am your uncle’s bookkeeper, Miss 
Dudley, and received a telegram from him 
yesterday stating that his business would 
detain him until this evening, and directing 
me to meet and escort you to his house, 
This letter,” extending one as he spoke, 
** has just arrived for you.”’ 

This was not the welcome which she had 
expected, but Kate made the best of it, and 


‘ with a polite reply to Mr. Norton, she and 


Miss Stevens prepared to accompany him 
to her uncle’s residence. 

A most elegant mansion it proved, and 
Kate noted with gratitude the many ar 
rangements evidently made for her gratifi- 
cation. 

A bright-looking French girl answered 
Mr. Norton’s call for ‘‘Adele,’”’ and he pre- 
sented her to Kate as her maid. 

**Shall I show you to your own apart- 
ments, mademoiselle?”’ she asked, with the 
ready politeness of her nation. ‘‘ You must 
be tres fatigue, and monsieur charged me 
that you should so rest as to be parfaitement 
restored by evening.’’ 

Kate gladly assented, and Mr. Norton 
taking leave, she and Miss Stevens followed 
Adele to the luxurious rooms prepared for 
her accommodation. 

“Now,” said Kate, after removing her 
hat, “the first thing is to read my uncle’s 
letter?’ and she sank into an easy-chair. 
‘*T feel as dizzy as possible since I left the 
cars, auntie;’’ for so she had playfully dub- 
bed Miss Stevens. 

“Pardonnez moi, mademoiselle. I shall 
at once order you some refreshment if you 


will ring graciously if you need anything 
during my absence.” And Adele left the 
room. 

“How does one ring ‘graciously?’ ” 
laughed Kate, as she opened her uncle’s 
letter. 


“Dear Kate,’’—it commenced—“ I can- 
not tell you how disappointed I am not to 
meet you on your arrival. It seems so cold 
and careless, after your kindness in coming 
to me, but it is really unavoidable. 

** Make yourself entirely at home, remem- 
bering that you are mistress of the whole 
establishment. 

“T cannot be at home before half-past 


seven P.M. on the twenty-fourth, at which 
hour will you please be dressed for the 
evening, and meet me in the library before 
the guests begin to arrive? 

“Adele will give you a box. May I re- 
quest that you will adorn yourself for the 
evening with its contents? 

** Hoping to find you rested and content- 
ed, I remain your affectionate 

RoBERt.” 


‘* What can be the contents of the myste- 
rious box?’”’ said Kate, after reading the 
letter aloud. ‘I am filled with curiosity to 
know. Something that will harmonize 
with the rest of my dress, I hope. Positively, 
I must ring ‘graciously,’ and inquire—or 
no, here comes Adele,’? she added, as her 
attendant entered, followed by a waiter 
bearing a large tray on which was served a 
dainty lunch. 

“TY thought mademoiselle would prefer 
lunch in her private parlor to-day,” ex- 
plained the girl, ‘as the house is being ar- 
ranged for the fete.”’ 

“Yes, thank you,” answered Kate. “ Did 
my uncle leave a box for me, Adele?’ she 


It is in 
your bedroom. I will at once bring it.” 
And, vanishing into the next apartment, 
Adele speedily brought forth a large flat 
box, which she deposited on a table beside 
her young mistress. 

** That will do, thank you, Adele. We 
shall not need anything more at present,”’ 
said Kate, who preferred inspecting its con- 
tents with only Miss Stevens. 

Adele obediently withdrew, and Kate 
eagerly lifted the cover, and drew forth a 
rich ‘white lace veil, fastened with a lovely 
spray of pearls, while in a jewel-case be- 
neath lay a complete set of the same pure 
ornaments. 

“How lovely!’ was the mutual exclama- 
tion of both ladies. 

“But what can it mean?” cried Kate, in 
consternation. ‘‘ That is only suitable for 
abride. How can I wear it?’ 
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“Perhaps they have strange customs 
here,” suggested Miss Stevens. all 
events, as you are to see your uncle before 
the company come, you can put it on to 
please him; and if he is willing, take it off 
afterwards.”’ 

“That will be best,’”’ said Kate, witha 
sigh of relief; and both were now glad to 
partake of their lunch, and then to rest for 
some hours. 

Half-past seven o’clock found them fully 
attired for the evening, and in the library, 
somewhat nervously awaiting the arrival of 
Mr. Preston. 

Miss Stevens was dressed in Kate’s gift, 
the gray silk, which exactly suited her deli- 
cate loveliness, for she was very lovely even 
at thirty-five. 

Kate’s bridal-like attire was exceedingly 
becoming, and the flush of expectation was 
beautifully softened by the rich lace, which 
fell in soft folds about her. 

““What can Uncle Robert have been 
thinking of?” she soliloquized, as she 
paused in her restless walk before a long 
mirror. 

“That he is very glad to see his little 
danghter,’’ said a kindly voice; and Kate 
turned to find a tall handsome man standing 
near her. 

‘Uncle Robert?’ she exclaimed, in as- 
tonishment, as he affectionately kissed 
her. 

“Yes, my dear, your Uncle Robert, who 
is more delighted than he can express to see 
you here.’’ 

Miss Stevens had been sitting in the 
shadow, and not wishing to disturb the 
newly-met relatives, had risen quietly to 
leave the room, when Kate, recollecting her, 
turned, saying, ‘“‘ Uncle Robert, I must in- 
troduce you to my dear friend and travel- 
ling-companion Miss Stevens.’’ 

Mr. Preston stepped quickly forward, 
with kindly welcome on his lips, but with 
one glance at the slight figure before him, 
he exclaimed, ‘‘ Mahala! my Mahala! Are 
you still alive?’ And he clasped her, half 
fainting, in his arms. 

Kate stood in silent amazement at these 
words, but her surprise deepened when Miss 
Stevens, partially recovering herself, sobbed 
out, ** O Robert! Rebert! they told me you 
were dead, and I came to California to 
search for your grave.”’ 

“Did you?” thought Kate. “I fancied 
you came as my companion and house- 
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keeper. I see now why: you were so eager 
for the trip.” 

In the meantime, the lovers thus won- 
derfally restored to each other, were pouring 
forth their mutual stories, from which Kate 
gathered that before her uncle’s departure 
for California they had met and loved, but 
Miss Stevens’s father refused consent until 
Robert’s business prospects were brighter. 
He accordingly went to Oalifornia, as thou- 


sands have done, to seek his fortune, and 
from the first was very successful. He had 
been absent about two years, and was think- 
ing of returning to claim his bride, when he 
received a letter frem a young man who had 
been quite intimate with him, and who now 
announced, with many expressions of sym- 
pathy and regret, the death of Mahala 
Stevens. 

Robert Preston wrote repeatedly to vari- 
ous acquaintances for partiedlars, buat ob- 
tained no answer. With this change in all his 
plans, he no longer wished to return home, 
and had almost entirely ceased from any 
communication with his Eastern friends. 

Mahala, in the meanwhile, had wondered 
at not hearing from her lover, but for a 
time was too much occupied by the sudden 
illness and death of her parents to feel seri- 
ously alarmed. At last, the same young 
man who had announced her death to Rob- 
ert (quieting his conscience, perhaps, by the 
reflection that her mother’s name was Ma- 
hala Stevens), brought her a letter purport- 
ing to be from an acquaintance of Mr. Pres- 
ton, telling of his death, and giving such 
fall details that the poor girl eould not 
doubt the truth of the statement. 

Of course the letter was a base fabrica- 
tion, and equally, of course, the young man 
being assistant postmaster, had suppressed 
all letters on either side. 

“But what could have been Clark’s mo- 
tive?” demanded Mr. Preston. “‘We had 
always been friendly.” 

“He persecuted me so much with his at- 
tentions, after télling me of your death, that 
I finally moved to the city to avoid him,” 
answered Miss Stevens. ‘*So I presume he 


“And did you not wonder at the similar- 
ity of the name when you heard of meas 
Kate’s uncle?’ 

“Tt 90 happens that I have only heard of 
you as ‘utiele,’ or ‘ Uncle Robert,’ and did 
not know any other name for you.”’ 
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**T am exceedingly sorry to interrupt you, 
my dear uncle and auntie,’’ Kate now inter- 
posed, with a saucy emphasis on the last 
word; ‘‘ but ft is growing very late, and you 
do not look quite in company trim,” 

‘*I beg your pardon, Kate?’ exclaimed 
Mr. Preston. ‘I did not intend to neglect 
you, but you see—”’ 

** Yes, I see it all,”? laughed Kate, “‘ and 
am most thankful, even if I do lose my po- 
sition as head of this establishment,” with 
an arch glance at Miss Stevens. 

“‘T’ll find you a position quite as much to 


your mind, if I am not mistaken,’’ rejoined 
her uncle, ‘‘ Come now, and see my Christ- 


mas-tree before I escape to my room for five 
minutes,” 

“But first, uncle,” said Kate, laying a 
detaining hand upon him as he moved to- 
wards the door, “‘ please tell me why you 
wish me to wear this veil? At home it 
would only be considered suitable for a 
bride.” 

‘*T assure you that here it will be consid- 
ered very suitable and very becoming to 
you,” replied her uncle. ‘‘I saw a lady 
wear a similar one at the last party I at- 
tended. By the by, I ordered flowers for 
your use, and imagine they are in your 
room by this time,’’ 

** Orange blossoms, doubtless,” said Kate, 
gayly. 

‘Yes; orange blossoms,’’ coolly replied 
her unele, ‘‘But hurry now; we will dis- 
pute about the veil and flowers to-morrow.’’. 

So saying, he led the way through the 
long suite of brilliantly-lighted parlors, at 
the extreme end of which was a recess 
formed by a deep bay-window, In this 
stood an immense Christmas-tree laden 


with costly gifts. 


“*T believe there is something for each of 
our expected guests,’ said Mr. Preston, as 
Kate expressed her wonder at the profusion. 
of articles; ‘‘and your gift I will present 
now,’’ he added, detaching a folded paper 
from the tree, ‘‘ This is the check which I 
promised on the day of your arrival; but 
you must take it with an encumbrance—no* 
an unwelcome one, I trust.’”’ And aa he 
spoke he drew aside the heavy curtains of 
the bay-window, and disclosed to Kate’s as- 
tonished gaze the form of Ralph Sinclair! 

“That is my Christmas gift,” said Uncle 
Robert, after he had allowed a judicious 
time for lovers’ raptures. ‘‘ This poor 
low came to me when he first reached Sam 


intended ‘te separate us, and marry me 
himeelf.’’ 
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Francisco, seeking employment. We grad- 
aally became acquainted, and when I found 
he knew your father’s family, I soon learned 
his whole story. I would not have another 
life wrecked as mine had been, so I formed 
a little plot to get you here, and settle things 
in my own way. Now, Miss Kate,’’ he con- 
cluded, “if you have any objections to 
bridal veils and orange blossoms, state them 
at once, for the clergyman will be here in 
half an hour.” 

“Clergyman!’’ cried Kate, as if about to 
remonstrate against such hurried proceed- 
ings; but her lover’s pleading look silenced 
her fora moment. Presently, however, she 
exclaimed, “I will never consent to such a 
plan unless we may have a double wedding! 
Then I shall feel that I am not the only one 
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who has received valuable C hristmas gifts,” 

“I am entirely convinced of that fact al- 
ready,”” answered Uncle Robert. Then, 
taking Miss Stevens’s hand, he continued, 
“We have waited long, Mahala. May it 
not be as Kate proposes?”’ 

* The guests are coming!’’ cried Kate, as 
aloud peal was heard at the doorbell. ‘‘ She 
consents, uncle; I can see it in her eyes, 
But you must not stop to look at them.” 
And she drew Miss Stevens away to her 
own rooms, whence, half an hour later, is- 
sued two of the loveliest brides that San 
Francisco had ever seen; and we have yet 
to learn that Mrs. Sinclair, though still a 
member of his family, has ever felt the 
slightest jealousy of her uncle’s house- 
keeper. 


- THE CROSS OF 


BY JAMES D. 


Ir was a holiday in one of the loveliest 
towns in all the south of France, and the 
townspeople were busy with their merry- 
making. A group of them had, however, 
drawn off from the crowd in the market- 
place, and were listening to an old sergeant 
who was relating the story of one of the 
battles through which he had passed. It 
was a time when brave deeds met with a 
ready admiration, and a high reward, and 
when no one was so greatly honored as a 
soldier. 

“And so you were with the First Consul 
at Lodi, sergeant?’’ said one of the group, 
a plain honest old farmer. 

‘*Ah, mon ami,” replied the soldier, 
“that I was. I was just behind him as he 
went over the bridge. That was a sight 
worth seeing. Twice we had failed to carry 
the bridge, for the Austrian batteries swept 
it with an infernal hail. A third time we 
advanced. Bonaparte’s eye was on us, and 
we had promised him to succeed. We ad- 
vanced steaslily until we reached the tete du 
pont. Then, zounds, bow the grape whis- 
fled among us. Down went many a brave 
fellow. We wavered, we were falling back, 
when we saw two men pushing forward on 
the bridge right into the enemy. They 
were the general in command, and Bona- 
parte’ himself. “‘Forward,”’ I shouted, 
* Bonaparte is in danger.’’ We sprang for- 
ward again, and the battery was ours. It 
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was a brave deed, and we made our little 
hero a corporal for it,”’ 

**T would have liked to have been there,’’ 
said a young man who had listened quietly, 

“You, Ange?” said the farmer, laugh- 
ing; ‘‘ what would you have done?’ 

I would have done my duty,’’ said the 
young man, calmly. . 

** Bah! you’d have been frightened out of 
your wits.’’ 

“We are keeping the sergeant from re- 
lating the adventure,’’ said one of the group. 
**Go on, sergeant.”’ 

“That's all of that adventure,’”’ said the 
sergeant, who had been looking fixedly at 
the young man whom the farmer had called 
Ange. “I'll tell you of an adventure I 
had with the Little Corporal near about 
the same time. I was then a private, and 
was posted one night near an old tower, 
with orders to let no one pass with or with- 
out the countersign. About midnight some 
one came opposite my post. I halted him. 
He told me he had the countersign. ‘“‘ Re- 
tire, comrade,’’ I said, ‘‘ My orders are not 
to receive any countersign.” “ But I am 
an officer,”’ exclaimed the stranger, sternly, 
**@ general officer, and I must pass.”” ‘If 
you were the Little Corporal himself, you 
should not pass,” I replied, ‘so. retire, 
friend, or I fire.”” With that I levelled my 
piece, and the stranger retired. The next 
morning the Little Corporal sent for, me. 


“So you threatened to fire on me last 
night,” he said, sternly. ‘‘ Yes, general,’ 
Ireplied. “Did you know who it was?” 
“T did, general.” ‘If I had advanced, 
would you have fired?’ ‘No, general, I 
should have disabled you with my bayonet, 
and have called the guard.”’ 

‘* Were you not afraid to talk soto him?” 
asked the farmer. 

‘«T knew I had done nought but my duty,” 
said the sergeant. ‘But tell me, young 
man,” he added, turning to Ange, “ what 
do you think he said?” 

‘* He praised you, and said you had done 
your duty,’”’ replied Ange, with heightened 
color. 

‘** Right,’’ exclaimed the sergeant, approv- 
ingly. ‘‘ He laid his hand on my shoulder, 
and said, looking me in the face, ‘ Pierre 
Dubois, you have proved yourself worthy of 
being something better than a private. I 
make you a sergeant for threatening to shoot 
me last night.’ With that he sent me back 
to my company.”’ 

As the sergeant finished speaking, the 
young man called Ange left the group in 
compliance with a summons from a young 
girl across the street. 

‘Who is that young man?” asked the old 
soldier. 

‘He is Ange Pitois,’’ replied the farmer. 
‘* We call him ‘Ange the dreamer.’ He is 
an artist, but does nothing but paint the 
picture of that young girl with whom you 
see him now. He seems incapable of doing 
anything but thinking of her. He was al- 
ways a quiet sleepy sort of a fellow, and but 
for the handsome property left him by his 
father, 1 suppose he would starve. Made- 
leine Tremonille, however, does not seem 
to care much for him. She leads him ‘a 
dance,’ and rarely misses an opportunity to 
ridicule him.”’ 

‘““Where does he live?’ asked the ser- 
geant. 

"In yonder house. Maybe he’ll paint 
your portrait if you'll ask him, sergeant; 
but don’t be surprised if he paints your 
form and regimentals, and then puts in 
Madeleine’s face.”’ 

A laugh greeted this sally. The soldier 
joined in it, but soon left the crowd. 

Late in the afternoon, Ange Pitois was 
sitting in his doorway smoking. The young 
man was just twenty-two. His parents, 
who had been wealthy, were both dead, and 
had left him a handsome fortune. He was 
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a natural artist, and as the farmer had said, 
a dreamer, but was not deserving of the 
ridicule that was cast upon him. The 
townspeople were incapable of appreciating 
his genius, and his odd ways were deemed 
worthy of nothing but ridicule, Ange’s 
naturally good temper enabled him to bear 
all of this good-humoredly, but sometimes 
he felt greatly tempted to resent it. On the 
evening in question, he was sitting in his 
doorway, smoking, and thinking of the 
farmer’s words to him, that he would have 
been frightened had he been at Lodi, when, 
chancing to raise his eyes, he saw the ser- 
geant coming up the street towards him. 
The old man stopped in front of the dvor, 
and giving the military salute, said, as Auge 
rose to receive him: 

‘Your pardon for this intrusion, Citizen 
Pitois, but your words interested me greatly 
to-day, and I thought I would pay you a 
visit this afternoon.” 

You are right welcome, sergeant,’’ said 
the youngman. “I was just thinking about 
you.” 

The sergeant seated himself in the chair 
which the young man offered him, and then 
resting his cap on his knee, said, bluntly: 

“Do you know, Citizen Pitois, that I 
think you have chosen the wrong profession 
in life?’ 

“Ah?” asked Ange, with a smile, ‘ what 
should I be, sergeant?” 

soldier,’ replied his visitor. 
may be a good painter, for all I know, mon 
ami, but you ought to be a soldier. I could 
see, to-day while I was telling of our bat- 
tles, that your heart was where my thoughts 
were. You would make a good soldier, 
Citizen Pitois. You would enter the ranks 
with a determination to rise, and you would 
do so. You might in time be a colonel, a 
general. The Little Corporal himself came 
almost from the ranks, and many of our 
bravest and best generals are of the same 
origin.”’ 

** But it takes a brave man to be a stc- 
cessful soldier, doesn’t it, sergeant?’’ 

“To be sure. Can a dove fly without 
wings?”’ 

** You heard Farmer Beaupre say I would 
have been frightened out of my wits at 
Lodi?” 

Well?” 

“These people think me an innocent 
harmless dreamer, without ambition, and 


without courage. Now tell me, sergeant, 
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do you think I could rise in the army?’ 
“You may be a dreamer,” said the old 
soldier, emphatically, “‘but you have both 
ambition and courage. You only want 
something to draw them out of you. No 
one but an ambitious man could have your 
face, and no coward could have the clear 
unfaltering eye that you have. The army 
will put an end to your dreaming, and de- 
velop your better qualities. What say 
you, will you go with me? I go to mycom- 
pany in ten days. Will you go with me?” 

“TI have been thinking of this ever since 
you have been here, but have not made up 
my mind,” answered Ange. 

“Then make it up now, Citizen Pitois,”’ 
said the old man; “‘ believe me, I wish you 
well, I am old enough to be your father, 
and I hope you will not resent my frankness 
as impertinence.”’ 

“Say what you will, mon ami,” said Ange, 
“T will take it kindly.” 

* You love a girl who thinks you a dream- 
er—she ridicules you. If you remain here 
this will continue, and she will end by re- 
jecting you, for a woman will not marry a 
man whom she ridicules, Go with me, and 
command her admiration. Let her hear of 
you by your. brave deeds. In three years 
you will be permitted tocome home. Think 
how she would glory in you to see you come 
back with an epaulet, and the Cross of the 
Legion. Will you go with me now?” 

Both had risen to their feet, and now the 
young man grasped the sergeant’s hand 
heartily. 

“There’s my hand upon it, sergeant, I’ll 
go with you. You are right, altogether. 
Madeleine shall yet be proud of me, and I 
will bring back to her both the epaulet and 
the Cross.” 

‘* Vive la Francel’’ cried the old soldier, 
enthusiastically, “ You’ll bea general yet, 
mon ami, Never fear for the result. Pll 
answer for it with my life.” 

Ange now produced wine, and they sat 
for sometime over their glasses, talking of 
a soldier’s life. The sergeant did not dis- 
guise its hardships and dangers (he was too 
true a soldier for that), but he painted its 
gluries and pleasures in bright colors. It 
wus the early part of the year 1804, only a 
few weeks previous to the establishment of 
the empire by Napoleon, and at a time 
when France was at peace with her neigh- 
bors. The sergeant, however, like the ma- 
jority of the soldiers, regarded the peace as 
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only a brief truce, which was soon to be 
broken, and looked forward to the future as 
full of glory and fighting. He did not know 
the condition of affairs in Paris, and was 
ignorant that his great commander was 
preparing to place upon his brows the im- 
perial diadem, Neither did he dream of 
the opposition of the powers of Europe, who 
both feared his Little Corporal for his pow- 
er, and hated him for his greatness, but he 
looked forward to the future as a period of 
war, and felt sure that his expectations 
would be realized. This much he said to 
Ange Pitois, and told the young man that 
it would do no harm to enlist in a season of 


peace. 

** You'll be rid of your greenness before 
you go into the field,’’ he said, “and that 
will be an advantage to you, to face the bul- 
lets with your wits about you.” 

When the sergeant went away about twi- 
light, he carried with him Ange’s solemn 
promise to go with him when he returned 
tothe army. He had taken a great fancy 
to the young man, and was determined to 
make a soldier of him. 

After the sergeant had left him, Ange sat 
for a long time in the doorway, thinking of 
many things. Madeleine now looked on 
him with ridicule; she thought of him as 
all the rest did. The sergeant was right, 
she would never marry him as long as she 
looked upon him in such a light. He must 
first win her respect and admiration, and 
that he could not do by remaining in the 
town, The sergeant was clearly right. The 
army was the place for him. The moon 
had risen, when he roused himself from his 
thoughts, and took the road that led towards 
Madeleine’s home. 

Madeleine Tremonille came of a good 
family, a circumstance which was of im- 
portance even in republican France, at that 
time. She was only twenty-one, and one of 
the most beautiful women in all France, 
and would not have shamed even the con- 
sular halls by her presence or bearing. She 
was, like Ange Pitois, an orphan, and was 
well off in worldly goods. She was greatly 
admired by the young men of the town and 
the surrounding country, but none could 
boast of being a favored lover. She was 
not disposed to enter the matrimonial noose 
yet, and consequently kept all off at a dis- 
tance. She was fully aware of the state of An- 
ge’s feelings for her, and in her heart was not 
displeased by this knowledge. Indeed, she 
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liked Ange better than any of his rivals, 
and though she ridiculed and teased him 
about his queer ways, she could not deny 
that she had a warm place for him in her 
heart. She did not know exactly whether 
she loved him or not, but she was sure that 
she liked him better than any one else, 
She was standing in the porch when Ange 
reached her home, and was gazing so in- 
tently at the moon, that she did not notice 
him as he came up. As they had been 
friends ever since their childhood, the for- 
malities of society were rarely used between 
them when by themselves. 

‘Are you dreaming, Madeleine?” he asked, 
as he came up. 

She started, but answered with a laugh: 

“No, Ange, I leave that to you.” 

“ But I have done dreaming, Madeleine,’’ 

“Then the sun will stop shining. You 
ean’t help dreaming, Ange. It’s as natural 
to you as flirting is to me.” 

**T have done dreaming all but one dream, 
Madeleine, That one I hope I. shall never 


give up until it becomes a reality.” 
“Tell it to me, Ange, and maybe I can 
judge of the probability of its being real- 


ized.”’ 

“Tf you will walk with me, I will tell it 
to you,” said Ange, 

Madeleine consented, and the two turned 
into the grounds, and the young woman 
taking his arm, prepared to listen to his 
recital. 

‘* Now, Ange, let me hear your dream,”’ 
said Madeleine, who had no idea of what he 
was about to say, for she was not expecting 
him to avow his love for her then. 

isa dream that I have clung to ever 
since my boyhood, Madeleine,” began the 
young man; ‘‘a dream that has seemed so 
bright and beautiful to me that I have some- 
times thought it would never be realized. 
I have loved you, Madeleine, better than all 
else in the world, and love you now better 
than ever. With this love has come a 
dream that you will love me, and when I 
ask you, you will be my wife, Shall the 
dream be realized, Madeleine?’”’ 

It was a’sudden avowal, and took the 
young woman by surprise, She hesitated, 
and then said, half reluctantly: 

‘«'This is something I did not expect when 
we began our walk, Ange. lt is very sud- 
den, and I~” 

_.“ You hesitate, Madeleine,’’ he said, calm- 
ly, “and I am not surprised. Listen to me, 


For years you, in common with others, have 
known me as a dreamer, and a something 
below what a man should be. You cannot 
love one upon whom others—nay, upon 
whom yourself look down. Is it not so?”’ 

**I think you are better and nobler than 
most persons believe you,’’ answered Mad- 
eleine; “‘ but you do not, if you wish me to 
be frank, come up to my idea of what my 
husband should be.’’ 

“T thought so,’’ said the young man; 
“but it will be so no longer. I have not 
done my duty, Madeleine, I shall do better 
in the future, I am going away very 
shortly.” 

‘Going away, Ange? Where?’ 

“*T shall leave here in ten days for Bou- 
lougne, where I shall enlist in the army.” 

** But there is no war now.’’ 

“No, but I feel sure this shallow peace 
cannot last. There will be fighting soon, 
and I shall have an opportunity of making 
myself a name of which you will be proud,” 

‘‘And are you so anxious to go away from 
me, Ange?” asked the young woman, in a 
tone of reproach, 

“You have told me, Madeleine,” said 
Ange, with great earnestness, ‘‘ that I am 
not what you would wish for a husband, 
and I feel sure that you are right. I wish 
to make myself worthy, not only of your 
love, but of your respect and admiration. 
If I remain here, there is no prospect of my 
escaping from my old life. I must go where 
some great power can turn me into the 
paths that lead to higher ends than those in 
which I now walk. I have come to you to- 
night to tell you this, and ask youif you 
will try me, In three years I will return, 
and will bring with me an epaulet anda 
cross. You will be proud of me then, and 
I shall have the greatest reward I could 
hope for. Will you consent to this?’’ 

**] think you are right, Ange,’’ said Mad- 
eleine, ‘Had you been a different man, I 
would have loved you from the first; and as 
itis, I like you better than any one I know. 
Go, and for your own sake as well as mine, 
try to make a name among the brave men 
with whom you will be thrown, so that 
France as well as I may be proud of you. 
The First Consul is the soldier’s friend, and 
if you do your duty bravely, he will reward 

” 

‘And if at the end of three years I bring 
you the epaulet and the cross, will you be 
my wife, Madeleine?”’ 
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“ Your true and loving wife, if you will 
take me when you have grown so great,’ 
was her reply. 

“Take you, Madeleine?’ said Ange, smil- 
ing. ‘Were I the First Consul himself, I 
would deem myself honored by your love.” 

And so the matter was settled, and in ten 
days Ange Pitois accompanied Sergeant Du- 
bois to Boulogne. Madeleine found that she 
had loved the young man better than she 
had thought, and as the last few days of his 
stay in town had shown her Ange’s charac- 
ter in a new light, she felt confident that he 
would be successful. 

In due time Ange and the sergeant reached 
Boulogne, where the old man’s regiment 
was stationed. Scarcely had the young re- 
cruit become well grounded in his training, 
when the consular chair was replaced by the 
imperial throne, and France commenced 
that career of glory which ended so unhap- 
pily for her. Ange was well pleased with 
this change, for now that Napoleon held the 
supreme power of the state, he felt sure 
that there would be a better chance for pro- 
motion in the army. He was a soldier by 
nature, and his close attention to his duties 
impressed his officers so favorably with him, 
that when the campaign of 1805, which fol- 
lowed the infamous coalition of Austria and 
Russia opened, and his regiment set out for 
Germany to join the emperor, who had 
abandoned his designs upon England, to 
crush enemies still more dangerous, Ange 
went as Sergeant Pitois. His regiment was 
the Forty-Seventh of the Line, and was in 
advance, and was frequently engaged in un- 
important but severe encounters. In all 
these Ange bore himself bravely, and ex- 
hibited so many high soldierly qualities, 
that when he stood in the gloom of the 
dreary morning, watching for the sun that 
was to light the field of Austerlitz, he was 
Captain Ange Pitois. He had the epaulet, 
but the cross was yet to come. 

The Forty-Seventh was right in front that 
day, and suffered horribly. The Russians 
opposite whom it was posted held their 
ground manfully, and a well-served battery 
tore huge gaps in the French ranks. Man 
after man went down. Three charges of 
the French were repulsed, and when the 
fourth was sounded Ange found himself the 
only commissioned officer left unharmed. 
And all the rest, from the colonel down, had 
been killed or wounded, and half of the reg- 
iment were hors du combat. He saw at a 
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glance the necessity of carrying the battery, 
for unless it was captured the key to the 
Russian position would remain in the hands 
of the foe. 

In a moment he was at the head of the 
remnant of the regiment. Seizing the stan- 
dard, he tore the tri-color from the staff, and 
wrapping it around him, shouted: 

“Forward. Follow the colors.” 

With a thrilling cheer, the men pushed on 
after him, right on to the guns. How the 
grape and cannister tore through their 
ranks! How the bright French blood 
streamed out in the path of the Forty-Sev- 
enth! Noone thought of danger. Every 
eye was fixed on the form wrapped in the 

flag, as it dashed right in among the guns. 
The battery was reached; « brief sickening 
struggle followed, and then the grape and 
cannister swept like a whirlwind through 
the ranks of the retreating Russians. The 
battery had been won by a handful of men, 
and in an instant a fresh brigade arrived to 
support the little band. 

At the same moment an officer, who had 
witnessed the whole charge from the mo- 
ment Ange had torn the flag from the staff, 
rode up, accompanied by two or three aids. 

commands this regiment?’ he 
asked, abruptly. 

‘IT do,” said Ange, as he came forward, 
with his handkerchief pressed to a deep 
sword cut in the forehead. 

“Your name and rank?’ 
officer. 

“Ange Pitois, captain of the Forty-Sev- 
enth Regiment of the Line.’’ 

** Let it be mentioned in the report of the 
battle,’ said the officer, turning to one of 
his aids, “‘ that this battery was captured by 
the heroic Forty-Seventh, led by its brave 
commander, Colonel Ange Pitois.” 

Ange now glanced up, and for the first 
time saw the officer’s face. In an instant 
his head was uncovered, and bowed pro- 
foundly. 

**Colonel,’’ said the officer, smiling, “ to 
make your reward complete, take this.” 
And, moving his horse closer to the young 
man, the officer took from the breast of his 
gray surtout a small cross, and buttoned it 
on the coat of the young colonel. “ The 
regiment shall be rewarded when the battle 
is ended,” he said. 

There was a shout from the group, and 
the cry of “Vive ’ Empereur’’ rolled down 
the lines as Napoleon turned and rode away. 
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Ange’s rise was the most rapid in the 
army. He was exceedingly popular, and 
his quick promotion was regarded by all as 
only what he deserved. Old soldiers pre- 
dicted that he would be a marshal of the 
empire if he lived a few years longer, and 
the emperor himself watched his course 
with a favorable eye. Jena was his greatest 
battle, however, before he set out for home, 
and when the official bulletin was published 
in the Moniteur, the name of Colonel Pitois, 
commanding brigade, was published among 
the list of the disabled. 

A few months later Madeleine Tremon- 
ille, who had heard regularly from Ange Pi- 
tois, and who was wondering that she had 
not received any letter from him for several 
months, was told that an officer of the army 
was below who wished to see her, as he had 
a message for her from a friend. She de- 
scended to the drawing-room, and there 
found an officer, who sat in a dark corner of 
the room. As he rose to receive her she 
noticed that he had but one arm, but it was 
too dark for her to distinguish his features. 

You have a message for me from Colo- 
nel Pitois, I believe,’”’ she said. 

“From General Pitois, mademoiselle,” 
paid the officer. ‘‘ He was fortunate enough 
to render such great services at Jena that 
the emperor thought it worth his while to 
make him a general. I am sorry to say, 
however,”’ he continued, ‘‘ that the general 
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was terribly wounded in the battle, and is 
now so much disfigured that you would 
scarcely know him. He has commissioned 
me to say to you that he has become so 
badly maimed that le cannot expect to hold 
you to your promise tohim. He authorizes 
me to say to you that you are free from all 
ties that have bound you to him.” 

“Does General Pitois wish to be free 
from them himself?” asked Madeleine, 
slowly. 

**On the contrary,’’ replied the officer, 
“he is overwhelmed with grief at the idea 
of losing you.”’ 

“Then say to him,” said Madeleine, 
proudly, ‘‘ that I never loved him so well as 
I do now, and that I will not accept his 
generous offer.”’ 

In an instant she was clasped to the of- 
ficer’s breast with his remaining arm, and 
his kisses fell upon her lips, and Madeleine 
knew that the stranger was no other than 
Ange Pitois. 

There was a merry wedding a week later, 
when the gallant General Pitois led to the 
altar the fairest woman in the south of 
France. It was noticed by those present at 
the ceremony that the bride wore a sol- 
dier’s ornament. It was the cross for which 
she had given her heart. Her husband did 
not miss it, for on his breast glittered the 
grand Cross of the Legion of Honor, which 
the emperor had sent him as a wedding gift. 


“Tue pathway of most every one in life 
has its light and its shadow. To some the 
light is brighter and longer, while to others 
the shadow is deeper and less transient.”’ 

The speaker was a girl just budding into 
womanhood, that period of existence when 
the darker side of things is but rarely 

thought of, and hardly ever considered of 
sufficient importance to cause mention. Yet 
here was Marian Graves, beautiful and cul- 
tured, surrounded by friends affectionate 
and earnest in their affection, the idol of 
parents able and desirous of supplying every 
want, communing within herself, and with 
mournful accent giving expression to sad- 
dening thoughts. 

“Marian,” spoke a sweet voice, and ere 
the echo died a kiss was pressed‘on Mari- 
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an’s brow. ‘Marian dear, the shadow 
needs to be dispelled by light; only think of 
life as a grand opportunity allewed by the 
Creator to make the paths of others 
pleasant.” 

“Yes, I know, Aunt Mary, but it is hard 
to dispel the shadow oppressing another 
when one’s own grows deeper.”’ 

** Marian, something must have happened 
to have caused this despondent mood; what 
is it? You are so different from what yon 
were a few weeks since, when I left you to 
visit my old home in New England.” 

*O aunt,” said Marian, “‘’tis but a mo- 
ment of reflection that will soon pass away. 
You know that every one is at times 
serious.’’ 

Aunt Mary retired from the room, but she 
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was far from knowing the cause of Marian’s 
dejection, and yet was puzzled because she 
was usually light-hearted, and had never 
been obliged to face unaided the realities of 
life. One short month previous to this 
time Marian had gone to the home of her 
maiden aunt Alice Graves, her father’s sis- 
ter, who owned the Graves homestead, near 
the village of Franklin. The homestead 
consisted of a comfortable-looking old-fash- 
joned residence, with numerous trumpet 
honeysuckles reaching their long vines over 
porch and gable, and crowning all with 
leaves and flowers; an outbuilding used as 
barn, workshop, and a receptacle for every 
stray thing found; and a few acres of land 
yielding just sufficient to pay the interest 
upon the money required to give the prem- 
ises a respectable appearance. 

Alice Graves, however, cared more for 
the view of field and forest, more for the 
recollections clustering around the old farm- 
house, more for the swiftly-running stream, 
the Sweetwater, that had been her confidant 
in her girlhood, and now, in her middle 
age, seemed to welcome her as royally 
whenever she graced its banks with her 
presence. Yes, she cared more for these 
than she did for the vegetables and fruits 
her few acres yielded. Of her relatives, 
Marian was the favorite, and received fre- 
quent invitations to visit the homestead. 

Shortly after her arrival Marian received 
as a present from her father a pony, one of 
those nervous excitable animals that seem 
to be nothing but nerve and spirit, without 
being vicious. Seated upon his back, Mar- 
ian visited many places in the neighbor- 
hood, and always rode with such evident 
enjoyment, into the spirit of which the pony 
entered, that both came to be looked for 
with pleasure from the open doors of many 
homes. Marian had been at her aunt’s 
three weeks, and had only one more week 
to remain, into which she had determined 
to infuse as much enjoyment and pleasur- 
able exercise as she and the pony were 
capable of. ’ 

One September morning, when the air 
was pure and bracing, a morning when the 
highest physical pleasure consisted in sim- 
ply breathing, Marian rode slowly down the 
gravelled road, through the open gate, out 
upon the highway, and in the direction of 
the bridge spanning the Sweetwater. This 
route Marian had not taken in some time, 
and now \t was doubtful if she was con- 
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scious of the direction in which she was go- 
ing. The reins hung loosely on the pony’s 
neck, and Marian seemed to be employing 
her thoughts in a reverie. Along the high- 
way they went,and now the long narrow 
bridge without railing appears to view. 
Steadily on walks the pony. Ah, Marian, 
it must be something pleasant indeed that 
shuts your thoughts from outward objects! 
Can you not see that the bridge is near, and 
that it is unsafe? No? But on she rides 
unheedingly. Now the bridge is reached, 
and still Marian moves not a hand to grasp 
arein. She marks not the narrowness of 
the bridge, nor the absence of a protecting 
railing. On, still on. Now they are half 
way over. But wait! The pony has placed 
a hoof upon a defective plank. It cracks, 
it bends, it breaks! Pony partially falls, 
but quickly recovers. Marian wakes. Too 
late! For the now terrified animal quickly 
rears, and plunges off the bridge into the 
swiftly-running stream. 

Both horse and rider sank beneath the 
surface. When they reappeared Marian had 
lost her seat, and. was tenaciously clinging 
to the saddle; but the frequent plunging of 
the frightened beast, and Marian’s failing 
strength, released her grasp, and, entangled 
in the folds of her long riding-dress, she 
sank, with one wild cry for help. The cry 
attracted the attention of a young man at 
work in an adjoining field, Hastening to 
the river’s bank, regardless of personal con- 
siderations, he sprang into the water, and, 
swimming towards the centre of the stream, 
perceived an object floating with the current. ° 
This proved to be Marian. 

Firmly grasping the now insensible girl, 
he endeavored to stem the swift current, 
but more than once became exhansted, and 
realized that he was jeopardizing his own 
life to save one whom he did not know, but 
whose pale beautiful face resting upon his 
arm, somehow touched the deepest sympa- 
thy of his nature. After severe exertion he 
reached the shore, and hastily carried his 
burden to the nearest farmhouse, where 
willing and sympathetic hands soon brought 
back to life the unconscious girl. 

Gratitude was one of the strong elements 
in Marian’s charaeter, and her first inquiry 
was as to the manner of her rescue, and of 
him who had perilled his own life to save 
hers. But James Brown, as soon as he had 
ascertained that Marian was out of danger, 
had gone » }s home. A lesser man would 
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have waited and received the thankful of- 
fering, and endeavored to have laid the 
foundation for either future acquaintance, 
or favor, or presumption. James Brown, 
however, had a sensitive nature, and al- 
though but a farm laborer, obliged to work 
from the twilight of morning to that of 
evening, yet he shrank from receiving pub- 
licly an avowal of gratitude. To him there 
was something sacred in the giving thanks 
‘or willing service done, for did not thereby 
two lives meet and mingle that might never 
neet again, and yet both be shaped immeas- 
irably in the many years of the future by 
‘he service rendered, and by the moment’s 
‘nterchange of thought and grateful expres- 
sion? James Brown, although of humble 
origin, had been possessed since his early 
youth with a desire to acquire knowledge 
and better his condition. He had econo- 
mized and invested in books as much as 
possible, and after his day’s work was done, 
long after the family had retired to rest, he 
studied, analyzed and acquired. 

The following day Marian expressed her 
thanks in a note delicately and gratefully 
worded. This James carefully treasured, 
without answering, hoping one day to attain 
a social position when the writer’s friend- 


ship could be claimed without presumption. 
It was the day before the one when Mar- 


ian was to depart for herown home. All 
the morning she had remained in the house 
conversing with her aunt, and now and 
then oecupying her thoughts with her nar- 
row escape the few days before, and in re- 
flections about him to whom she had writ- 
ten thanks. Marian had ascertained who 
he was, and from the information gathered 
conceived his true character, and desired to 
meet him the more for the purpose of show- 
ing by delicate action rather than words 
that she considered him worthy of the ac- 
quaintance and friendship of any true 
woman. 

Fate was propitious. In the afternoon 
Marian concluded to take a last ride. So 
pony, who had escaped unharmed, was sad- 
dled and bridled, and cantered away with 
his lovely burden. There was a place in 
the forest Marian loved particularly to visit; 
where the undergrowth had interlaced, and, 
covered by wild vines with their luxuriant 
foliage, formed an arbor “fit for the 
muses.”?’ Thither Marian went, and as she 
was about to dismount, perceived that her 
favorite place was oceupied. During the 
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moment of hesitation the pérson arose and 
approached. In him, from her aunt’s de- 
scription, Marian recognized her preserver. 
She saw before her a young man about 
twenty-two years of age, with bright eyes 
and shapely features, an intellectua] expres- 
sion crowning all. He was neatly though 
plainly clad. Bowing, Marian said: 

** Mr. Brown, I believe?”’ 

Politely raising his hat, without awkward- 
ness and with a smile, he said: 

“* Miss Graves, I perceive that this arbor, 
formed without the assistance of art, has 
other admirers than myself.’’ 

“Yes,” replied Marian, pleasantly, ‘I 
have passed many hours happily here, and 
regard it as one of the friends I have made, 
Indeed, about leaving, I could not go with- 
out bidding it, with the others, a last good- 
by, and express to it and them my grateful- 
ness for the pleasure they have given, as 
well as’?—-and Marian’s voice trembled 
with emotion—“ for the self-sacrificing acts 
that have prevented sorrow from reaching 
the hearts of those who assemble around 
the fireside at home.” 

** Miss Graves,’’—and the deep pure voice 
was expressive of feeling—‘‘it is indeed 
pleasurable to be thus distinguished in 
your thoughts. Allow me to accept your 
expressions of gratitude, and say that the 
oecasion giving rise to them is slight indeed 
as compared with your favorable recogni- 
tion.” 

James bowed, turned, and was soon lost 
to view in the forest. Marian pereeived 
that here was one whom no oceupation nor 
surroundings could make inferior. le rose 
above them. Tliere was an indefinite, inde- 
scribable novility about him that engaged 
Marian’s attention, and caused her to form 
the wish that other and more favorable cir- 
cumstances existed making a further and 
intimate acquaintance possible. The more 
she thought the more extensive were her 
wishes, until her daydreams had for their 
central figure James Brown, becoming with 
each succeeding day more and more ideal- 
ized. As after light comes darkness, so fre- 
quently after each dissolving view Marian 
was shadowed by a feeling of sadness re- 
sulting from the thought that “it might 
have been,”’ 

And now, at her luxurious home in the 
city of Fairbridge, in answer to Aunt Mary’s 
suggestion, she is saying that ‘‘’tis hard to 
dispel the shadow oppressing another when 
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one’s own grows deeper.” The possible 
was to her, as to others, more attractive 
than the actual, and the disappointment of 
the present clouded the possibilities of the 
future. 

Another year passed, but James Brown 
was not forgotten. Marian had often de- 
sired to write to Aunt Alice and ask concern- 
ing him, but maidenly pride intervened and 
prevented. Now, however, she accepted 
her aunt’s invitation to visit Franklin with 
eagerness, yet fearing to meet him lest he 
should appear inferior to the ideal her 
thoughts had formed. Several days passed 
before an opportunity occurred for Marian 
to satisfy her eager curiosity, and then sud- 
denly Aunt Alice said, in the manner of one 
who had intended to speak before, but had 
forgotten, and now spoke hastily for fear of 
forgetting again: 

**O Marian, have you ever heard of the 
young man who saved your life last sum- 
mer—Mr. Brown?’’ 

** No, I have not,” Marian replied. 
he here now?”’ 

“No,” said Aunt Alice, “he is not. 
There is something very peculiar about him. 
A few days after you went last year he dis- 
appeared, and no one has heard from him 
since. I thought perhaps he had gone to 
the city, where you possibly might have met 
him.”’ 

Marian did not continue the conversation. 
The real object of her visit had been accom- 
plished. He had disappeared. No one 
knew of him. Noone had heard from him. 
She would never see him again. Yes, in- 
deed, were her half-formed hopes the veriest 
phantasms. 

Two years more had rolled on with their 
many changes. Marian had developed into 
asuperior woman. Always beautifal, now 
her beauty in its full unfolding was softened 
and winning. Hers was not of that impe- 
rious character that for the moment allures, 
and even for a time may retain, but event- 
ually loses. Her beauty won not merely 
admiration, but devotion heartfelt and 
lasting. 

Now, as she accompanies her father 
to witness the commencement exercises of 
the college of Oakgrove, it can be truthfully 
said of her, that she has unfolded with the 
years, having the shade of disappointment 
-resting upon her. A great number have as- 
sembled to hear the graduating exercises. 
All the morning people have been coming. 
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This to them is the day of days of the 
whole year; and year after year the same 
people come and listen, without comprehen- 
sion, to about the same salutatory in Latin, 
and smirk and nod to each other their appro- 
bation, and look as knowingly as though they 
had in the days of old trod the Appian Way, 
or scaled the Tarpeian rock. 

Most of the orafions were not different 
from those usually given, either composed 
of the refuse of the graduate’s imagination, 
or for the most part showing the workman- 
ship of the professor of rhetoric and elocu- 
tion. 

At last the gray-haired president an- 
nounced— “ James Browning ’’— speaking 
the last syllable of the surname with the 
falling inflection, causing Marian to half 
arise and nervously repeat to herself, 
“James Brown?’ The next moment, 
however, she perceived her mistake. The 
president said, ‘‘ Subject—Human charac- 
ter, with the valedictory, by James Brown- 

” 

Marian sank back to her seat. But the 
orator’s voice sounded familiar. And there 
was a resemblance in ‘his features to those 
that had so long dwelt in her memory. 
Possibly, James Brown might have looked 
thus had he been moulded, developed, and 
deified by years of feeling and reflection. 
Yet the name was different. “No! No! it 
cannot be,’ thought Marian, and yet that 
voice, so expressive of subdued feeling, re- 
minded her of him. And once Marian 
thought, perhaps without cause, that the 
speaker perceived her, half hesitated, and 
then spoke on with greater strength and 
more passionate utterance. After the fare- 
well had been spoken sadly and impres- 
sively to instructors and classmates, and at 
the close of the valedictory, a perfect storm 
of bouquets evinced the enthusiasm that the 
powerful and eloquent effort had occa- 
sioned. Perhaps it was intended, but it 
was certainly strange that the valedictorian 
should have stooped and selected from the 
numerous bouquets, one of white rosebuds 
and English violets, that Marian had thrown. 
Pressing it tenderly to his lips, with his 
eyes resting upon her he bowed in a grace- 
ful and dignified manner, and retired from 
the stage. 

Marian trembled. Was hope long de- 
ferred to be realized? Would this talented 
and cultured gentleman seek herout? And 
in him would she find the one whose every 


word spoken in the arbor in the forest, she 
had treasured in her memory? 

But the last word of the closing address 
to the graduates has been spoken by the 
aged president; the people are dispersing, 
and she sees many hands offered to James 
Browning. Why can she not offer hers in 
congratulation, and evince pleasure openly 
in his triumph? But he does not look in 
her direction, neither does he approach, 
and Marian passes out of the door with one 
lingering backward glance. It seemed to 
James Browning that thus she passed out 
of his life, leaving upon him a shadow. 

Two years more haVe rolled on with their 
additional changes. With these years also 
Marian has grown. She has cultured her 
taste for art, and has had her landscapes, as 
well as her ideal creations, worked in oil, 
both admired‘and coveted. Her beauty un- 
dimmed has been heightened by a higher 
refinement. And as she stands at the open 
window looking out upon the flowers and 
trees, now at the clouds and sky, it must be 
affirmed that it is the divinest of womanly 
graces to remain pure, and become cultured, 
with hopes and wishes unfulfilled. Re- 
cently her father has become involved in 
litigation, in which the greater part of his 
property is at stake. He and Marian have 
come to the city of Woodland to be present 
at the trial of the cause. Now she turns 
from the open window, from the fields and 
flowers, and arm in arm with her father 
proceeds to the courtroom, where the de- 
cision is to be rendered, either that they re- 
tain their large landed property or be re- 
duced to comparative poverty. But let 
come what may, Marian, with her great 
heart, will cheer and bless her father, and 
will meet misfortune face to face with that 
same sad yet beautiful smule. 

The judge proceeds to call the calendar: 
“The first case to be taken up is that of 
John Bronson, versus Theodore Graves; at- 
torneys for the plaintiff are Messrs. Thomp- 
son and Skates; for the defendant, Rice, 
Smith and Browning.’”’ The counsel for 
the plaintiff announce themselves as ready 
for trial. Mr. Rice, leading counsel for 
the defendant, states that Mr. Smith is un- 
able to be present, and that he himself is 
imperatively obliged to be absent from town 
for several days, and asks as a favor that 
the’ case be continued. until the following 
term. This is refused; a jury is impanelled, 
and the case goes on, with no one repre- 
83 
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senting the defendant but the junior counsel, 
a Mr. Browning, but just admitted to the 
bar. The attorneys for the plaintiff are 
jubilant. They suppose that with a young 
and inexperienced lawyer opposed to them 
they will have no difficulty in winning the 
case. 

But their confidence becomes slightly 
lessened after the cross examination of their 
first witness, for the young attorney has, by 
wonderful shrewdness and persuasiveness 
in the questioning, destroyed the entire 
effect. of the direct examination, and his 
knowledge of the case becoming more and 
more «apparent, as the testimony of each 
witness is thus sifted, creates astonishment 
the greater that the confidence previously 
exhibited had been caused by a feeling of 
contempt for him as an opponent. The 
trial lasted three days. 

When Browning made his spéech for the 
defence, then, indeed, did they recognize 
his power. In aclosé and searching man- 
ner he analyzed the testimony, and by terse 
and pointed expression exhibited its worth 
or worthlessness. In the presentation of 
the principles applicable to the facts, he 
evinced a knowledge and research complete 
and convincing, and rising to the higher 
considerations of right. and justice, he ap- 
pealed to the deepest and finest feeling; in 
language eloquent and impressive, causing 
the heart of each juror to beat in advocacy 
of the cause so warmly defended. Mr. 
Thompson closed the argument for the 
plaintiff, making, however, but a slight im- 
pression. The jury, after an absence of a 
few moments, returned a verdict in favor 
of the defendant, Theodore Graves, Mr, 
Graves grasped his advocate’s hand, but 
speech came slowly. His gratitude was over- 
powering. At last he said: 

“‘Mr. Browning, I cannot thank you now 
as I would wish, but believe me, that. you 
have done a work to-day that merits the 
greatest praise, and will ever be remem- 
bered by me with thankfulness,’’ 

He insisted that. the young man should 
accompany him to the hotel where he, and 
his daughter were stopping. 

Marian, in accordance with her father’s 
request, had remained away from the court- 
room during most of, the trial, and as yet 
had not noticed Mr. Browning. partienjariy. 
The,door to the room where she was sitting, 
opened, She heard her father’s voice gladly 
saying, “‘ Marian, we have won.” 
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She turned, and beheld with her father, 
James Browning, the valedictorian at Oak 
Grove two years before. With amazement 
she listened. 

“Marian, this is Mr. Browning, through 
whose skill and ability our property has been 
preserved to 

She approached, extended her hand, and 
said, O, how winningly, “ Mr. Browning, 
you are welcome.” 

When the retired from the presence of 
father and daughter it was with an earnest 
invitation from both to continue the acquain- 
tance so favorably begun. 

Theodore Graves concluded to make his 
home at Woodland, as there were centered 
nearly all of his business interests, and at 
his residence James Browning has become 
a frequent visitor, respected by the father 
and viewed with a far more tender affection 
by the daughter. All the thoughts and 
hopes of two years before have come back 
with added force. In many ways she has 
been persuaded that James Browning was 
known to her in the past. Certainly, the 
name was different, and the appearance un- 
like, but, as in the man we detect the youth 
‘with whom we were formerly acquainted 
by a resemblance we perceive but cannot 
express, so Marian gradually became con- 
vinced that James Brown and James Brown- 
ing were one. With her now it was not a 
hope but a certainty. She made no imme- 
diate allusions, however, to her belief, but 
determined to express her remembrance of 
the past in language delicate and sugges- 
tive, the language of art. Resuming the 
brush, for a long time unused, she was oc- 
ecupied for several weeks in her studies, 
One evening James Browning called and 
was fuvited into the drawing-room where 
Marian was sitting. During the past few 
weeks he had been very attentive to her, 
and had become more and more interested ; 
but her mauner toward him, though kind 
and pleasant, seemed to be preoccupied, and 
he began to feel that she entertained him 
principally on account of her gratitude for 
his exertion in her father’s behalf, while 
her thoughts were far away. “Can it be,” 
he wondered, “that another has won her? 
Are all these long years of hardship and 
struggling for position tv win no reward?” 

Although becoming hopeless he continued 
his visits, her smile of greeting each time 
causing him to hope anew. To-night, how- 
ever, in a kind, almost affectionate manner, 
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she greeted him. James at once became 
light-hearted, and his eyes beamed upon 
her with the affection of which, in her heart, 
Marian was proud. During the day a new or- 
nament had been placed upon the wall. An 
oil painting, with a frame of rosewood hay- 
ing an inner lining of gilt. 

After Marian’s greeting, as James turned 
to a seat he perceived the painting, and with 
the remark, “Something new?” stepped 
nearer. Why does he start so visibly? And 
behold! his face expresses great astonish- 
ment. Does the painting work this 
result? Marian, also, with her head in- 
clined slightly forward, ‘tremblingly covers 
her eyes with her hand. Is this also pro- 
duced by the picture? James sees repre- 
sented before him a stream, spanned by a 
long narrow bridge, unprotected by a rail- 
ing. What is that just below, floating with 
the current? It is—no? yes! it is a horse, 
and clinging to the saddle, being partially 
submerged, is a woman, her face turned 
away from the observer. But what occa- 
sions the excitement that James strives with 
only partial success to suppress? Ah! he 
is looking at the figure of the youth hasten- 
ing down the river’s bank. Nearer to the 
painting he bends, Yes, the face resembles 
his. It is as he looked five years before. 
The artist must have had the features con- 
tinually in her memory to have been able 
to represent them so accurately. James 
reads the title, ‘‘ To the rescue,”’ and en- 
closed in brackets the words, “‘A thank- 
offering.”’ 

He looks from the painting. His face is 
illumined with the knowledge that the past 
has not been forgotten, and that she has 
thought continually of him. He turns, half 
fearing to find her gone. But no, there she 
sits with her eyes shaded. He pauses a 
moment and asks himself, “Is this real?’ 
What a change, indeed, five years have 
made. She moves not. 

** Marian,”’ said he, tenderly, 

* Marian,” he repeated, moving forward. 

No answer, but the shapely head inclines — 
further, and the trembling becomes more 
noticeable. Placing his hand gently upon 
her shoulder, he continues: 

“Marian, I thank you. It is the great- 
est pleasure to know that since we met in 
the forest bordering the Sweetwater, you 
have made me, to some extent, the subject 
of your thoughts. Then I was called James 
Brown through an unrectified mistake of 


the family with whom | was living. Even 
then I dared to hope one day to be esteemed 
by you as an equal. Three years after 
I saw you at Oak Grove. O, how I hoped 
to be recognized; but you departed, leaving 
upon me ashadow. Marian, I have labored, 
studied and surmounted many difficulties, 
to become worthy of you. Your dear face 
has ever beckoned me on with its beaming. 
Marian dear, I have loved you through all 
these years. I love you still, and will un- 
changeably. Will you not crown my hope 
with a happy and glorious fulfilment? Will 


“We can wait, my darling,’’ you softly said, 
In an earnest, sweet, though sad low tone, 
As we walked last night through the silent 
street, 
Whence the daytime’s busy hum had flown. 


‘We swept round a corner the moment you spoke, 
And saw, low hung in the star-gemmed west, 
The crescent moon in our faces fair, 


Like the night's inverted, glimmering crest. 


“An omen of good,” you laughingly said: 
I thought of an omen too, my sweet, 

As I snatched a kiss from your willing lips, 
And our bearts together a moment beat. 


I thought of an omen; and “ We can wait” 
Seemed like aun accompanying monotone 
To flit throngh my brain in a maniac waltz, 
Like those that only in dreams we have 
known. 


“We can wait, my darling,” till earth's wild 
storms 

Have spent their fury, and died away; 

Until we have ceased to grope in the uight, 
And can walk in the glow of a radiant day. 
Christmas, 1875. 


WAITING. 
A CURISTMAS-EVE MEMORY. 


BY EARL MARBLE, 


you not dispel my shadow with the light of 
your preforment?”’ 

She raises her face suffused with blushes, 
and with her eyes joyously sparkling amid 
their setting of tears, lays her hand softly 
in his, 

** James,’’ she says, ‘‘ we both have wait- 
ed, and improved in the waiting, although 
shadowed by disappointment. We both 
have suffered from hopes unrealized. But 
now happy in each other’s regard we both 
can repeat, ‘‘ Out from the shadow we have 
come,”’ 


“We can wait, my darling.” Ah! love ever 
can: 
’Tis passion that frets at the least delay. 
‘Would you seize the fervor of August days, 
And lose the holy calm of May? 


Our love is too sweet to hazard its life 
By being smothered in passion’s embrace. 
How fair it will grow if its blossoming wait 
Till we see of the clay not a withering trace! 


“We can wait, my darling,” through storm 
and calm; 
Though you should be widowed, and I should 
be wed, 
Our love will blossom among life’s cares, 
As the pansy blooms in its weedy bed. 


But if realization should not sit down 
Between our souls while we walk the earth, 


And our love, that is now like the crescent 
moon, 


Should continue to full, and enliven life’s 
dearth, 
The one that steps first on the future’s bright 
shore, 
And tranguilly enters the heavenly gate, 
Will linger around till the other one lands, 
For only the pure and the noble can wait, 
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LOST IN THE FOG. 
AN OLD WHALER’S REMINISCENCE. 


BY W. H. MACY. 


WueEn I was third mate-ef the “ Rajah”’ 
of New Bedford, our first season in the Arc- 
tic seemed likely to prove a failure. We 
had met with no success so late as the first 
of August, and the captain got discouraged, 
saying he had waited long enough for the 
polar whales to “strike on,’”’ and we must 
up kites and go to the southward, for we 
could do better to finish out our season 
among the right whales in Bristol Bay. 
We made a mistake, as it proved; for the 
ships that stayed until September in Behr- 
ing’s Straits all got good cuts of oil. How- 
ever, that’s not to the purpose of my story. 

We came down into Bristol Bay and fell 
among a good many right whales near the 
Aleutian Islands; we usually call them the 
Fox Islands. We took three or four large 
whales during August, which gave us a 
good lift to help out our voyage. There 
were but few ships on the ground, and we 
might have done better but for the frequent 
spells of fog, which is one of the worst 
difficulties the northwest whaleman has 
to contend with. Many is the good whale 
that is lost because it is running too great 
a risk to hold on long after the ship is lost 
sight of; for no one knows when fog shuts 
down how long it will continue. It may 
lift again in half an hour, or ft may be so 
thick for two or three days that you can’t 
see the flying-jib-boom end. 

One day I got separated some distance 
from the other boats, and struck a cow 
right whale to windward of the ship. She 
ran me still further upin the wind’s eye 
before I got a good chance at her with my 
lance; but in the excitement of the hour, 
I took little heed of time or distance. I 
hung on even after I had warning of the 
fog which was sweeping down upon me, 
for I was especially anxious to save my 
whale, both for my reputation’s sake and 
for my pocket.. With no senior officer 
near enough to communicate with me I 
was of course left to use my own discretion, 
arid I confess I did not look for any signals 
from the ship. You know that young of- 
ficers, especially, are apt to err on the side 


of rashness, rather than to incur the least 
suspicion of timidity or over-cautiousness, 
“ At last I got what I considered a good 
lance at the whale, and felt sure I had given 
her the death-wound, though she did not 
spout blood freely, the blast being yet 
strong and but slightly tinged. As the 
whale still continued lively, and worked to 
windward at a smart pace, my boatsteerer 
and indeed all my boat’s crew began to re- 
monstrate against the policy of holding on 
longer. I took a look around the horizon, 
the fog was impervious in every direction. 
I reflected that the lives of other men were 
entrusted to my care, and we were truly 
running greater risk than was prudent. 
With a sigh of disappointment, I drew the 
boat-knife from. its sheath in the bow of 
the boat. A single blow on the line and 
our connection with the rich prize I had 
hoped to secure, was severed. 

** Lay her head round, Joe,”’ said I to the 
boatsteerer. ‘“‘Give me the sail, and get 
yourcompass out. Take your oars, the rest 
of you.” 

I stepped the mast and set the sail with a 
flowing sheet, and then went to my post at 
the steering-oar. Joe had set the bearings 
of the ship as well as he could, a few min- 
utes before the fog had hidden her from 
view. She was then, we judged, some six 
or seven miles dead under our lee, and her 
lower yards could be distinguished, even 
from our low position near the surface of 
the sea. 

The wind was light, but with the pull of 
the sail and five oars jogging, we made good 
headway; but it was getting late in the day, 
and we should soon have darkness as well 
as fog to contend with. And every one 
who has met with similar experiences knows 
how unsafe a guide is a light compass stand- 
ing at one’s feet in the sternsheets of a 
whaleboat. However, all I could expect to 
do was to get the general course correct, 
and make all the progress possible. From 
time to time I raised the fog-horn to my 
lips and blew a blast, even-though I knew 
we could not yet be near enough to the 


. 
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ship for the sound to reach her; but in my 
uneasy state of mind I wanted to be doing 
something. We had noticed no ship in sight 
‘but our own, and did not think there was 
any other within many miles. 

On, on we sped before the wind, the shades 
of night closing down, giving us a foretaste 
of the darkness that was to come—a dark- 
ness that could almost be felt. A ship on 
the ocean is but a small object to steer for; 
a slight deviation from the true course, and 
a boat may pass on beyond her, and this at 
such a distance as to see and hear nothing 
in passing. I kept nervously looking at my 
compass, which seemed to fly round five or 


six points each way as it never did before,. 


and with a sinking at the heart, wondering 
whether we were not going all wrong. 

I got out the “ lantern-keg,’’ which every 
whaleboat carries on active service, knocked 
it open and struck a light. I elevated the 
lantern upon a stout waifpole, stuck in the 
top of the loggerhead, and could just see 
amy compass card by its dim light. Having 
done this I could do no more but steer on 
in the same general direction, straining my 
ears to catch some sound, as I knew the 
ship must soon begin to make signals. 

Blacker and blacker the darkness settled 
down upon the sea, until it seemed as if we 
were forcing our way through a wall. To 
be lost in a fog is one of the most fearful of 
the perils to which whalers are exposed. 
There is the chance of losing the ship en- 
tirely, and being left upon the broad ocean 
alone to experience the horrors of starvation 
and thirst. There is the chance of a heavy 
gale arising, in which the frail boat may 
founder, carrying down all on board. The 
nearest land to us was some two hundred 
miles distant—and this the rocky bleak in- 
hospitable shores of the Fox Islands, diffi- 

-cult of access, and furnishing a more suit- 
able home for seals and wild birds than for 
human beings. 

‘I think we have pulled far enough, sir,” 
said Joe the boatsteerer. ‘‘ We don’t want 
to get to leeward of the ship, anyhow. 

“No,” said I, ‘‘that’s true. hardly 
think we are down abreast of her yet; but 
a8 you say, it’s best to keep the weather- 
gage. Heave up now, and peak your oars, 
Keep your eyes open, all of you.”’ 

I let the boat come up on a wind, and lay 
‘to, hoping to catch some sound for a guide. 

** The other boats may have struck a whale 
to leeward, and the ship ran off: towards 
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them,’”’ said I. “But I should not have 
supposed the shipkeeper would do that, if 
he knew that we were—’’ 

A gun! The sound seemed to have a dull 
thud to it, as if smothered by.an interve- 
ning wall. It was evidently three or four 
miles from us, but no two of us agreed as 
to its direction. We took the voice of the 
majority, and made sail on a wind, but 
feeling none too much confidence that we 
were right. The minority protested that 
we were all wrong. 

About a quarter of an hour may have 
passed when the second gun was audible, 
quite as distant apparently as the first, and 
the sound now seemed to come from astern 
éf us. So round we went on the other 
tack. And thus we kept hearing signals at 
intervals, and changing our course; but we 
did not appear to gain any’ towards the 
sounds, and finally gave up the chase and 
lay to, in a state of complete bewilderment. 
Thick and impenetrable as ever the fog 
closed about us, while we had yet many 
hours of darkness ahead of us to be worried 
away. We divided ourselves into watches, 
and Joe the boatsteer and two others lay 
down under the thwarts of the boat to sleep 
—if they could. But the air was raw and 
chill, and we were not heavily clothed. I 
felt no desire to sleep, but sat up on the 
sternsheets, calculating chances, and won- 
dering how long the fog was likely to last. 
This inaction was terrible; but to go ahead 
in our present state of uncertainty as to 
direction, was as likely to be fatal as other- 
wise, for we might be going further away 
from the ship all the time. 

We heard no more guns now, and knew 
that she had either ceased firing, or had 
passed entirely out of hearing. There was 
nothing to do but lie still until the fog 
should lift, and then, if no ship was in 
sight, we must shape our course for the 
Fox Islands. The small stock of hard tack 
in the tarpaulin bag must be carefully econ- 
omized, as also the little fresh water in the 
boat-keg; so we took no nourishment then. 

Slowly, wearily the hours dragged away, 
until I judged it might be two o’clock in 
the morning. I roused Jove, and thought I 
would try and get a nap myself. All has 
been quiet during my patient vigil; the 
wind still continued light, and the slight 
rippling or lapping of the water under the 
boat's bottom, was the only sound ‘that dis- 
turbed the silence of the night. ' 
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“ Hearing is the only sense that seems 
likely to be of any use to-night,”’ said Joe, 
“but I believe I smell something, don’t 
you?”’ I snuffed the air hard and thought 
Iecould, too. 

“Trying out?” said I, inquiringly. 

‘*That’s it, exactly.’’ Joe seemed de- 
lighted to find his own opinion confirmed; 
and the other men, when appealed to, 
thought they could perceivethe odor. Yes, 
all could smell it, now. The fat crispy 
smell of boiling blubber is peculiar; it can 
hardly be mistaken, for it is like nothing 
else. 

**If there’s a ship boiling in this neigh- 
berhood, it can’t be the Rajah. We had no 
blubber aboard, and if the other boats had 
got a whale, of course she has not cut him 
in yet.”’ 

** But they might be burning old scraps on 
the try-works, as a signal-light,’’ said I. 
“It’s true we could not see it far through 
this fog; but they would be likely to do it.” 

**So they would,” assented Joe. ‘The 
smell is growing a little stronger. Theship 
is, of course, to windward of us; but why 
don’t they make some noise?”’ 

Joe seized the fog-horn, and distending 
his broad chest to its utmost capacity, sound- 
ed a blast such as might have brought down 
the walls of Jericho. We listened intently, 
then looked at each other. 

** Yes,’’ said 1 heard it.’’ 

By the faint light of the boat-lantern, 
each could see the other’s face light up with 
hope. 

** There it is again!’ 

We knew very well what the sound was. 
A rapid succession of blows struck upon 
the head of an empty cask. A very com- 
mon expedient to call boats to the ship in 
foggy weather, when within the distance of 
amile.or two, and one which answers the 
purpose admirably, This species of mam- 
moth drum can be heard, mot as far as a 
great gun, but much further than the ship’s 

bell. 

. There was no more napping under the 

thwarts, now; every one was up and on the 

qui vive. The sound was approaching us, 

growing louder at each successive repeti- 
tion., We might as well for the present lie 
still where we were. The smell of burning 
seraps also grew stronger and pervaded the 
fogey air with a perfume, which though 
not exactly of Arabic Felix, was none the 
Jess grateful to our nostrils. By-and-by 
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another fog-horn was heard to blow, away 
off abeam of us. This was evidently in an- 
other boat. We had supposed that the 
mate and second mate must have got on 
board before the fog shut down, but we had 
no means of knowing this, and they might 
still be adrift, like ourselves, 

We did not move from our position, but 
waited the progress of events. The drum- 
ming grew louder and louder as it ap- 
proached, coming directly at us; and the 
odor, with the flavor of greasy smoke, be- 
came nearly overpowering. Fog-horn blown 
at intervals—not far off now. I thought I 
could even hear the swash of the sea under 
a ship’s bows, as she pushed her way before 
the light breeze. 

‘Stand by your oars. He may run us 
down before we can get out of his way. 
Blow your horn, Joe, and keep it going.’’ 

**Here she is! Looming high above us, 
and voices are heard of men on the bow, 
who have caught a glimpse of our light. 
And now we can make out the glare from 
the try-fires, but as the ship is off running 
free, there is no draft, and the fires very 
dull. If she is boiling, it is not the Rajah, 
but any port in a storm.” 

Our warp is thrown, and dexterously 
caught, and we swing alongside the strange 
ship. All the talk we hear is in a foreign 
lingo—French. 

The Frenchmen were even more aston- 
ished at welcoming strangers, for they were 
looking for their own boat. She arrived 

soon after we did, for it was her horn that 
we had heard blown. The ship then luffed 
to, and stirred up her fires to continue boil- 
ing the whale which she had taken two 
days before. Our boat was veered astern, 
and we were made comfortable on board the 
good ship Telemaque of Havre. 

They had seen nothing of our ship the 
previous day, and could give no idea of her 
whereabouts. Captain Chandleur thought 
it probable the fog would last vight-and- 
forty hours, at least, and made us kindly 
welcome with true sailor’s hospitality. 

Daylight brought no change in the density 
of the mist, which continued to veil us in 
every direction; but in the afternoon there 
was a breaking away in one particular quar- 
ter. A section of the horizon off the weath- 
er-beam was opened to view, and a man 
sent to the masthead reported seeing, right 
there in the clear spot, what appeared to be 
adead whale floating. It was not more 


is 
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than two miles distant, and the spyglass 
soon placed the matter beyond all doubt. 

The French mate immediately ordered 
his boat cleared away, for here was a rich 
prize for the Telemaque. But I felt certain 
that the dead whale was mine, from which 
T had cut the day before, and I at once or- 
dered my crew to haul up our boat which 
was veered astern. They entered fully into 
the spirit of the thing, and never was a boat 
manned more quickly. We got the start of 
the French boat, and with vigorous and 
lusty strokes, were soon shooting up to 
windward to get the first sight at the prize, 

It was indeed my whale, but unluckily 
circumstances were such that I could not 
easily prove it. She floated buoyantly with 
her breast and both fins plain in view; but 
my iron, by which alone I could establish 
ownership, was in the whale’s back, deep 
down under water. Monsieur Bugeaud, 
with his boat, soon arrived, and could see 
no sense in my attempting to take charge of 
a whale which I had no means of securing. 
But I knew not at what moment the weather 
might clear, and the Rajah heave in sight, 
and I meant, at least, to make all possible 
objection and delay. 

The general rule is that marked craft 
claims the fish, so long as he is in the wa- 
ter, dead or alive. The ship’s name, or a 
convenient abbreviation of it, is always 
marked with a smalé chisel on the flat of the 
shank of each harpoon, and this is sufficient 
to establish ownership, provided no other 
ship has succeeded in cutting himin. But 
after the blubber has been peeled no claim 
ean be made. If the owner arrives on the 
stage during the process of cutting, and 
proves his right by marked craft, he may 
cut the blubber off square with the plank- 
shear, and take all that is below it. Such 
is whaleman’s law, as well understood by 
them all, and settled by long-established 
usage; and perhaps nothing more just than 
this could possibly be devised. 

This whale therefore belonged to the Tel- 
emaque, if she could cutherin, J certainly 
could do nothing, for I had, at present, no 
ship. I might insist on lying by the whale, 
and taking my chance, but I had really no 
right to do so unless I could first prove 
ownership. I succeeded, after much trou- 
ble, in hooking up the bight of the line, and 
underrunning it; but to roll such a ponder- 
ous mass over was simply impossible. The 
line itself was not sufficient to identify my 
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property; we must get at the harpoon, or 
give up the prize as justly belonging to the 
Telemaque. If the Frenchman took the 
whale alongside, he would of course cut her 
in just as quickly as possible. When the 
first piece was raised, and the whale should 
be rolled back upward, I would find my 
iron, and might then protest, and ask, as a 
representative of the Rajah, for a stay of 
proceedings; but such demand would prob- 
ably be laughed at under the circumstances. . 
I could see nothing to be done but sulgnit, 
and allow the whale to be taken in tow by 
Monsieur Bugeaud the French mate. 

But it was necessary for the ship to make 
a tack to fetch well up to windward, before 
taking the whale alongside. This oceupled 
some time, and meanwhile the fog was 
breaking up. Our eyes were strained to 
catch the first glimpse of a sail, while the 
Frenchman was now praying that thick 
weather might continue at least until he 
could secure the blubber from my whale. 

“Sail OF’ cried my midship-oarsman, as 
the clear space in the weather-board wi- 
dened a little, and the mist, rolling back, dis- 
closed the black hull, and then the tall 
spars of the Rajah, within a mile of us? 
No time was to be lost, and at the word my 
crew laid back upon their oars until they 
buckled with the strain. 

My story was quickly told, and the state 
of affairs fully explained. Our captain 
jamped into the boat with me, and we shot 
alongside the Telemaque just as her crew 
had streamed the line into the chocks, and 
with a lively song began hauling the whale 
down to the ship. 

Captain Chandleur received us courte- 
ously, though he well understood what the 
result of the post-mortem examination 
might be. He would roll the whale until the 
iron could be cut out, and if we proved prop- 
erty, of course there was no more to be said. 
“ Now we must watch ’em sharp,” said 


‘my superior to me, “‘ or they may contrive 


to accidentally cut the iron out and lose it.’’ 

And indeed I detected the French boat- 
steerer, who went over to hook on, attempt- 
ing a game of this kind; but we were too 
vigilant to be thus caught. I went over 
myself and bent a short warp to the iron as 
soon as it was possible to reach it; and when 
it was at the surface of the water I cut it 
out myself. It was hauled in on deck, and 
there, plainly legible on the shank, was the 
name “Rajah.” 


ll 
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There were some muttered sacre-e-s on 

+ the part ot the French crew, but the captain 
was perfectly honorable, and, as a matter of 
honor and justice, could not undertake to 
act in defiance of a law so generally recog- 
nized. The boarding-knife was passed 
through the blanket-piece on a line with the 
plankshear, Captain Chandleur taking as 
toll for his trouble the piece already raised 
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above this division line, and we bore away 
the remainder in triumph to our own ship, 
A hundred and fifty barrels of oil rewarded 
us for the peril and anxiety which we had 
undergone since we left the ship twenty- 
four hours previous; but I have no desire 
to repeat the experience of that night when 
lost in the fog. Y 


WINTER, 


BY KENDALL MUNKITTRICKE. 


Again we have the frost king in the land, 
Again the trees are clothed in fleecy snow, 
Which seems to whisper softly when it’s fanned 
Among the bushes slumbering below. 
And on the attic pane the frost does show 
In pretty shapes the antique castle wall, 
The Eastern minaret does faintly giow, 
Mamre’s palm trees, and legions great of Saul, 
Are pictured to our minds, our fancies see them all. 


*Tis now the farmer most enjoys himself: 
His labors are but few, and he can steal 
Unto the bookcase, from its dusty shelf 
Take Shakspeare down, and like an actor feel. 
The grandame’s busy at the spinning wheel, 
Or talking all the village topics o’er; 
The laughing children try to dance a reel, 
Or crawl delighted on the kitchen floor, 
And with their father’s specs create a festive roar, 


The axe is ringing in the silent wood, 
While oxen drag the fallen trees away, 
And every one is in a jolly mood, 
While o’er the surface fleetly glides the sleigh. 
Does happiness a brighter scene portray 
Than at the farmstead, when the homely tune 
Of some old fiddler o’er all hearts does sway, 
Waking the memory of some olden rune, 
And making all feet skip a social rigadeon? 


Sweet scenes, sequestered ’mong the Northern hills, 

Where oft my footsteps strayed, of thee I dream; 
And while so dear a recollection fills 

My mind, I sing the seasons, for I seem 

Once more beside the peaceful valley stream; 
Once more, within the shadow of the pine, 

The waning montlis rol] slowly by, and deem 
That I might sing; and hence this lay of mine, 
Which is one more. of love than a desire to shine, 

Hoboken, N. J., December, 1875. 


CHAPTER L 
THE SCHOOLROOM AT NO. 15. 


AN uncommonly wet evening! Not so 
much rain as fog and drizzle—London fog 
and London drizzle. In the atmosphere, a 
dim whitish blur, broken here and there by 
smears of red, where the gaslamps were be- 
ginning to twinkle through’ the murky air. 
In the square, drops of moisture distilling 
with a dreary trickle from every twig, and 
bud, and bough. At the corner, a police- 
man dimly revealed by the shine of his 
oilskin cape under the gaslamp. Hidden 
somewhere in the fog in front of a neigh- 
boring house, an organ grinding away dis- 
mally at that sweetest and most mangled of 
all sweet and mangled waltzes—‘‘I! Bacio,’’ 
Further still, and deeper in the fog and 
mud, a street singer quavering shrilly 
among the top notes of one of the Christy 
Minstrel melodies. ‘‘ Fair, fair, with golden 
hair,’ came faintly over the swaying trees 
and thickening darkness—“ Fair, fair, with 
golden hair, sang a lone mother while 
weeping,”’ 

The “lone mother’s’’ voice had a gin- 
cracked quaver, an asthmatic wheeze, which 
irritated the footman at No.4. He even 
meditated a sally for the purpose of giving 
chase to the nuisance, but his hair was just 
freshly powdered for dinner, and London 
fogs are surcharged with sooty particles 
which stick, and so he restrained his war- 
like desires,and submitted to the annoyance, 

It was not audible enough to be disagree- 
able at No. 15, on the other side of the 
square, the house whose lighted drawing- 
room windows threw a flickering weirdly 
yellow glare over the dank grass plots and 
blackened shrubs across the pavement. It 
was only firelight within, or else the blinds 
had been.down; but it sparkled and danced 
right merrily on pale green walls and bright 
mirrors, on pictures, and photographs, and 
old china; on gipsey tables, rich in home- 
made point lace, and big furry rugs cun- 
ningly obscuring the worn patches on the 
Turkey carpet; on curtains of raby damask, 
wich looked quite new and brilliant in the 
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ruddy light, and curtains of white lace hid- 

ing their darned parts in graceful folds; 
last, not least, on the back view of a young 
lady gazing through the blurred and misty 
panes, as if in a vain effort. to make out the 
“Jone mother ’’ afore-mentioned, 

“Tlateful weather!’ said Kate. “ Vile 
hateful weather! O, how damp and cold 
they will be!’ 

She came out into the firelight as she 
spoke, a girl of nineteen or thereabouts, 
with a quantity of wavy bronze-colored 
hair, knotted up on the top of her head; 
with round well-opened brown eyes, and 
nose fine at. the bridge, and square at the 
tip; with red sharply-curved lips, always 
apart, and a determined little chin cleft in 
two, like a white-heart cherry; with cheeks 
flushed with health, and dente? by two in- 
fantine dimples; and arms and throat white 
as milk, and round and soft as a yearling 
babe’s: a girl whose first appearance gave 
you an overpowering sense of life—life pure 
and healthy, and vigorous as a young forest 
tree; whose voice had a sort of jubilant de- 

* fiance in its fresh young tones, and whose 
laugh rang out ‘with the clear joyous vibra- 
tion of a peal of avedding-bells: a girl who 
might have stood for Canova’s Hebe, and 
whose appetite was as healthy as her mind. 

The firelight seemed to like her, it hung 
about the ripening curves of her young 
round figure so lovingly, and kissed with a 
warm tender glow the shapely cream-white 
hands stretehed out to meet it—the saucy 
honest face bent down above it. 

** Five o’clock,” said Kate, looking from 
the vaguely flickering reflections of herself 
in the mirror over the fireplace, to the old- 
fashioned Dresden clock on the chimney- 
piece; “five o’clock—and they wont be 
here for another hour. I think I'll get 
some tea.”’ 

She was rather fond of talking to herself 
when there was no one else to talk to, pre- 
ferring singing, or even soliloquy, to the al- 
ternative of silence. As her light feet went 
tripping down the broad shallow stairs, and 
across the hall, with its chessboard-like sur- 
face of black and white marble, she ws 
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humming the refrain of “ John Brown’s 
Body’’ in so joyous a key, that three younger 
sets of lungs in the schoolroom took it up, 
and greeted her with a chorus as she en- 
tered laughing. 

** My dears, pray!’ cried Miss Smith from 

her seat behind the tea-tray. ‘‘ Eva, you 
too! Good evening, Miss Bellew. Shall I 
give you some tea?”’ 
' “Goodness gracious, Kitty, how swell you 
are! and what have you dressed so early 
for?’ broke in Madge (No. 3, and etat 
twelve), springing up from her chair, and 
jerking half the contents of her teacup over 
the cloth, in her hurry to inspect Kate’s at- 
tire. Poor Miss Smith uttered a second re- 
monstrance, and Eve (No. 2, and etat 
fifteen), ably seconded her. [N.B.—Some 
of the tea had gone over her dress. | 

“T never knew any one so rough and vul- 
gar as Madge,”’ she observed, in an icy httle 
tone of disgust, which quite extinguished 
the governess’s patient “‘ Madge! Madge!’ 

Madge paid little attention to either. Big- 
ger than Eve already, and at that clumsy 


age when the unshaped female form goes in 
where it ought to come out, and comes out 
where it ought to go in, she had planted a 
hand on either side of Kate’s waist, and 
twisted her round for a better contempla- 


tion of the crisp white muslin and carna- 
tion-colored bows, which harmonized so 


well with the wearer’s lips and cheeks. 
“‘Isn’t she a swell, just?” cried Madge, 
who delighted to use slang for the mere 
pleasure of seeing Eve’s lips tighten shud- 
deringly; but she got no second rebuke, Eve 
merely asking as she handed her sister a cup 


of tea: 
“Why are you dressed so early, Kate?”’ 

** Because I got tired of doing nothing,”’ 
said Kate, laughing, and extricating herself 
from Madge’s grasp to sit down in the well- 
worn armchair by the fire, and put her feet 
on the fender, “I never can do anything 
when I am expecting Dick home; and I 
thought dressing would pass the time away 
as well as anything else.’’ 

“And is all that ‘ goffring’ and finery for 
Dick?”’ asked Eve, with a natural sourness 
emanating from the maternal warning ear- 
lier in the day that she would dine with the 


three juveniles that evening, “company” 


being expected. 

“* Dick, indeed!’ broke in Master George, 
a stout bullet-headed urchin of ten, looking 
up from the plate of bread and marmalade 
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he was discussing. ‘‘Dick! She don’t 
dress for him. Don’t you know there are 
lawyers and people coming?”’ 

“Ah! I had forgotten the new lawyer,” 
said Eve, dryly. ‘‘So the red bows are for 
him, Kate? Well, when I am out, I will 
wait to see what manner of fish are in the 
stream before I dress my flies for them.”’ 

“Is you going to catch fiss, Katie?” said 
little Dottie, turning up her innocent face, 
with wide brown eyes wonderfully like 
Kate’s, from her corner under Miss Smith’s 
wing. ‘“‘ Will oo take me? I’s be welly 
good, and carry ze bastet so nicely.” 

“ Kate likes to capture all the fish,”’ said 
Madge, bursting out laughing. ‘She does 
not want to keep them—do you, Kittie? 
You'll throw them all back into the water 
for Eve afterwards.” 

‘Of course I do,” said Kate, turning her 
bright face round, ‘‘ and of course my bows 
are for the new lawyer. I am trembling 
now lest Dick should hug all the starch out 
of my frills before his friend sees them. I 
want him to like me? And why not? Every 
one does generally; why shouldn’t he?” 

“How do you know they do?” asked 
Eve, satirically. 


“* By their ways and manners, of course. 
Don’t you know when people like you?’’ 


“Nobody ever does,” observed George, 
ecarefully removing some superfluous mar- 


malade from his cheek with the end of his 
tongue; “‘she’s too disagreeable.” 

“*Master George,’”’ said the governess, 
**that is not the way to talk of your sister.”’ 

“TI am used toit,’’ said Eve, with dignity; 
“and I must say I should try to make peo- 
ple like me by what I was, rather than by 
what I had on.” 

**People like Kate without her trying,”’ 
put in Madge, warmly. “I heard Mrs. 
Fisher telling mamma that she was the very 
nicestest girl at the last ball; and you know 
Mr. Luscott fell in love with her the—” 

“Madge, my dear!’ cried Miss Smith, 


shocked, “What do you know of falling 
in—ahem! No one is talking of such a 
thing.”’ 


“Certainly not,” said Eve. “I don’t 
think there is much love in what Kate calls 
her flirtations.”’ 


“Evel!” sald Miss Smith, reprovingly. 
“I only call it flirting,” cried Kate, red- 
dening warmly, “ because if I didn’t, nasty 


people would. They always do say a girl is 
flirting if she is cheerful, and makes no 


humbug about liking to talk to pleasant 
people, and liking pleasant people to talk 
to her, and care for her, and—’’ 

““Well, you need not get so red and hot 
over it,’’ observed Eve. ‘‘ You may call it 
flirting, or not flirting. Anyhow, I don’t 
agree with it; and I don’t think you’ve any 
right to call people humbugs who—” 

‘*My dear Eve,”’ said Miss Smith, “ do 
you know what flirting means? Miss Bel- 
lew was only joking; no wellbred young 
lady would think of such a thing.” 

“Ts me a wellbwed lady?’’ said little 
Dottie, anxiously. ‘‘ My hands always un- 
ner de table.’’ 

““You’re a darling duck,” said Kate, 
pouncing on, and kissing her, ‘and the 
sweetest little lady out, that you are, I 
say, youngsters, what’s the matter with Eve, 
that she’s so cross this evening? Has she 
becn greedy, and eaten up that pot of Dev- 
onshire cream which yesterday turned 
sour?’’ 

Madge was busy maintaining a silent scuf- 
fle with George for the possession of a par- 
ticularly erumby piece of bread. She turned 
round now with a mischievous laugh; and 
George instantly seized the bone of conten- 
tion, and stuffed one-third of it into his 
mouth, to make “ assurance doubly sure.”’ 

‘Cream? No, Kittie; she’s been eating 


a dish of herbs in the schoolroom, and ha- 
tred withal, instead of going in to the 


stalled ox and what-you-may-call-’ems in 
the dining-room! That’s what’s the matter 
with her.’’ 

if Icared about such a trifle!’ Eve 
answered, loftily, with a toss of her smooth 


little flaxen head. ‘It only shows Dick’s 
love of his family, that he would ra her see 
any one else on the first day of his coming 


home from college.’’ 
“* Dick does love his family,’’ cried Kate, 


flushing up again. ‘“‘ Dick isadarling. Of 
course he likes us to ask one or two people 
to meet Mr. Clive. When aman brings his 
greatest friend home, it’s only natural he 
should wish to do him a little honor; and 
you know the table only holds six cosily. It 
is very unkind of you to say anything 
against Dick, Eva.’’ 

“© never mind Eva, Kittie,’’ broke in 
Madge; pushing away her cup and plate. 
“Tell us what the ‘stalled ox’ is to-day, 
We all smelt duck quite plainly; but it.was 
mixed up with something else—I said pas- 
try, but George thought it was bacon, and 
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that means fowls, of course. We've got a 
bet on it. Which has won?’ 

“TI don’t know, I’m sure,” said Kate, 
with that happy ignorance of all culinary 
and housekeeping matters so natural in our 
young English matrons to be!’ ‘‘ I suppose 
I shall see when I sit down toit. Smella 
little harder as it comes up stairs, George, 
and perhaps you'll find out.’’ 

*Sall I help you smell, Georgie?”’ asked 
Dottie, inflating her little nostrils in readi- 
ness, ‘‘I tan smell twite hard—tan’t I, 
Miss Smiff?”’ 

‘Little girls never smell,’’ said Miss 
Smith, primly; ‘it is not good man— 
Madge, my dear!’—as Madge sent her chair 
over backwards in her hurry to get to Kate. 

“IT didn’t do it on purpose, Miss Smith. 
Do wait one moment, Kittie. I want to 
know if Mr. Clive is a relation or not. Eve 
says he is.’’ 

‘*O dear, no—at least, only by courtesy. 
He’s—let me see—a stepson of one of papa’s 
second or third cousins. That is no relation 
to us, you know; but I believe Dick and he 
call cousins, and so I suppose we shall do 
the same. Dick wants him to feel quite at 
home here.’’ 

“A man and a brother,’’ said George, 
pushing away the marmalade dish with a 
deep sigh—whether the result of repletion, 
or the melancholy courtesy of leaving the 


last and very Jeast portion of that delicacy 
unappropriated, is not known. ‘I hope he 
will be a jolly sort of fellow, who’ll take us 
out, and starid tarts, and that sort of thing. 
Dick never does.’”’ 

** Dick hasn’t time,” said Kate, wincing 
visibly atany word against her elder brother. 


“Miss Smith can tell you grown-up men 
have too many friends and engagements to 
be always taking their family about. Now 
then, what next?’’—as George stayed her 
exit a second time by jumping up and put 
ting his back against the door. 

‘Stoop, Kittie;’ (in an ingratiating whis- 
per) ‘promise to bring me something from 
the dessert; not just a biscuit, like last time, 
but something nice.’’ 

“And bwing me someting nice, too, Kit- 
ty,’”’? put im Dottie, clinging with her fat 
hands to Kate’s sash. The elder girl swooped 
down and kissed her laughingly. 

“You little wretches—a likely story! 
Why, I brought you those biscuits at’ the 
risk of disgracing myself forever and ever; 
and then I had on a silk dress with » pocket 
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*convanient.’ Fancy Mr. Clive seeing a 
handful of figs and raisins transparently vis- 
ible through this!’’—holding out her cloudy 
skirts with a merry laugh. ‘Move out of 
the way, Georgy-Gorgy!’’ 

“You could smuggle it in your handker- 
chief, Kate. Just a peach?” 

“A peach! when they cost a mint at this 
season too! Whatnext? Good-night, Dot- 
tie dumpling. Now, George, let me go.”’ 

**O, very well. I’m off parole, then, that 
is all.”’ 

*“O George!’ (from Madge) “ you mean 
greedy thing!’ 

“Greedy yourself, Madge. You know 
you always got the biggest share.”’ 

[N.B.—Some little while back, the exit of 
the gentlemen from the dining-room had 
been, I grieve to say, the signal for a raid on 
the dessert, of which Tom the page-boy had 
proved an inefficient defender. George had, 
in consequence, been put on honor by his 
mother not to continue these enterprises, 
the fruits of which were shared with Madge, 
who also came in for her share of blame. ] 

‘*Not when I’m on parole, George.”’ 

“Yes; but mamma said when we were, 
we should have something nice next day.”’ 

** Well, wait till dinner to-morrow, and 

you'll have something.”’ 
**T don’t like waiting. I~’ 
“ Master George, is this proper gentle- 
manly behaviour? Really, Madge, I wish—”’ 
“Pm not doing anything, Miss Smith. 
It’s George wont let Katie go. Katie, 
make mamma come up from dinner quick. 
Eve and I want to see what Mr. Clive is 
like.’’ 
“I can’t, Madge. Mrs. Marryatt always 
sits so long over her wine.”’ 
** Put a pin in her chair.”’ 
“Put some vinegar in her wine.”’ 
“QO dear! are the Marryatts coming? 
That horrid man! I do hate him so.” 
‘* Because he will pat your cheeks. So?’ 
** Well, George, would you like to be pat- 
ted like a prize-pig?”’ : 
Perhaps he thinks you're like one.” 
not nearly as stout as -you.”’ 
“Yes, you are; look at your waist!’ 
* Don’t be rude, sir. You burst a button 
off your waistcoat at dinner on Friday.” 
“It-wasn’t at dinner; it was turning a 
wheel.’’ 
“O what a cram!” 
My dear Madge, I—’ 
“© hush, please—I beg your pardon” 
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(from Kate). 
ness is that?’ 

That was a man’s voice from the drawing- 
room floor—a familiar voice, too, calling 
out: 

“Hallo! Katie! 
no one at home?’”’ 

“Tt’s Dick?’ eried Kate, in an agony. 
“OY? And hurled herself at the door, scat- 
tering George, and rushing up stairs like a 
white whirlwind. 

In the noisy babel of the schoolroom, no 
one had heard either the expected knock at 
the door or the voices in the hall; and Kate, 
who had meant to be waiting ready to seize 
on her brother and welcome his friend in 
the very moment of their arrival, was utterly 
taken aback by the shock of hearing them 
above. 

Forgetting altogether the graceful little 
greeting she had prepared for Dick’s hero in 
the overwhelming delight of Dick’s.pres- 
ence, she tore up stairs, stumbling over her 
white flounces in her haste, and flung her 
arms round the first of two dark figures 
dimly visible against the firelight back- 
ground of the drawing-roém doorway. 


‘What in the name of good- 


Somebody! Is there 


CHAPTER IL. 


KATE FORMS AN OPINION. 


ForTUNATELY it was Dick. I don’t think 
people often make mistakes of that sort off 
the stage. Besides, Dick’s head was flaxen, 
and stood two inches lower than his friend’s. 
He reddened slightly in the darkness when 
half choked by two warm white arms, while 
an impetuous voice stammered out, “O 
Dick dear! to think of our not hearing you 
come! And I was watching for you. O, 
I’m 80 glad you’re here; and —O dear! 
how your mustache has grown!’ 

She had quite forgotten the stranger, you 
see; and I think—I’m not sure—that Dick 
remembered him more than he did his 
pleasure at being so warmly welcomed. 
Anyway, he resisted the cowardly feeling, 
and kissed his sister with a sort of defiance 
as he said: 

“Why, Katie, you’ll eat me up. Here’s 
my friend Clive. Haven’t you a word for 
him as well?” 
~ Letting go of Diek with a sort of feeling 
that she had “gushed,” and yet with a 
happy confidence that even gushing, in this 
undemonstrative age, was pardonable when 
she was the gusher, and Dick the subject, 
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Kate turned with a ready mingling of smile 
and color to the visitor; and saw, by the 
glimmer of firelight—what she had never 
seen before in any face of man when turned 
in her direction—a sneer! 

It was very slight, so slight and faint in- 
deed as to be hardly distinguishable even in 
a brighter light, save by a very quick-witted 
person.’ Unfortunately Miss Bellew was very 
quick-witted. She distinguished ft at once, 
and in one and the same moment hated ‘Mr. 
Bernard Clive with a fierce and deadly ha- 
tred, which manifested itself in an imntie- 
diate straightening of all the Hebe curves 
in her lithe young figure, and the frigid 
bend of her head, as with face “darkly, 
deeply, beautifully red,’’ she pronounced 
the formal greeting: 

‘““We are very happy to see you, Mr. 
Clive. I beg your pardon for not noticing 
you at first.’’ 

Dick was disappointed. He knew Kate 
to the core, and was well acquainted with 
her two forms of manner, the outspokenly 
cordial and outspokenly sharp. Naturally, 
he thought the former had been bespoken 
for his friend, and felt aggrieved at this 

_chill politeness. 

“‘Let us come into the drawing-room. 

*‘Isn’t my mother at home? and are there 
no lights in the house?’”’ he said, sharply, 
drowning something Clive was saying about 
needing “an apology for intruding on do- 
mestic reunions ’’—something which sound- 
ed like an appendix to the sneer, Kate 
thought. She was quite unconscious how 
bewitching the angry flush made her, as, 
Yeaching up one hand to light the centre 
lamp, she let the pure mellow light stream 
down on dimpling cheek and gold-bronzed 
hair; and all the soft white curves of arm 
and dress relieved against a dark-green 
background of dainty fragile drawing-room 
ferns. 

Dick was not a very wisé young man, and 
had not much to be proud of on his own ac- 
count. Painfully slight, with flaxen hair 
like Eve’s, and light blue eyes, which looked 
dark by reason of an unhealthy purplish 
shade round them, he made the most strik- 
ing contrast to his favorite sister that could 
well be found. He was only twenty-one, 
and yet there were little crows’-feet at the 
corners of his eyes, and little lines on his 
forehead, and more lines about his mouth: 
small unholy signatures that gave him an 
old wort look, which went oddly with his 


fair hair and soft mustache. He was old 
poor Dick! almost worn out and used up 
before he had gained his majority. He had 
run through life so quickly as, like that 
babe in the ballads, to be ‘‘elderly, elderly 
too,”’ at the age when most young men are 
almost boys; and you could see it in the 
slight stoop he had when “off guard,’’ and 
in the nervous movements of his slight thin 
hands, as well as in those telltale lines— 
lines which had graven answering ones, 
deep and broad, across his mother’s brow. 

I'am afraid he was no great comfort to 
that lady, although he was her firstborn and 
had»been her idol. She had adored him, 
and flattered him, and spoilt him in every 
way since his boyhood; and yet he had not 
turned out either self-denying, well-con- 
ducted or energetic. Idoubt if he was even 
grateful; spoilt children seldom are. On 
the contrary, he had been expelled from 
school, and almost driven into college; had 
learnt nothing, and spent heaps of money; 
and was now home in disgrace, rusticated 
for a year in consequence of some ‘‘ scrape ” 
worse than ordinary—some scrape so bad 
that only the vaguest rumors of it had 
reached Lady Margaret and her confidante 
Kate. And yet when the culprit signified 
that he was bringing with him a distant 
connection who had distinguished himself 
at college, and at thirty years of age had 
made a name at the Bar, and returned to 
Alma Mater to take a fellowship—and had 
ordered that a room should be got ready for 
this hero, and certain guests, legal and 
otherwise, invited to meet him—his mother 
and sister never dreamt of disobeying, but 
were, on the contrary, rather gratified at. 
knowing a means for insuring their idol 
being in a good temper ow his return. He 
had come home in disgrace once before, and 
had been in a bad temper. Lady Margaret 
and Kate remembered that first evening 
painfully. 

Of course they never dreamt of resenting 
his humors. Women, womanly women that 
is, seldom do. When he offended his great- 
uncle Lord Lovegoats by declining that liv- 
ing for the adorning of which his noble rel- 
ative had allowed a hundred a year towards 
college expenses, and had curtly refused to 
go into the church at all, or do anything un- 
connected with a red coat, Lady Margaret 
had almost gone down on her knees to coax 
her uncle into continuing the young repro- 


bate’s allowance, and keeping the living 
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open for Tom, who was now at Rugby; and 
Kate made vigorous (but ineffectual) love to 
an okl general in the neighborhood, to in- 
duce him to use his interest for getting her 
brother a commission in the Blues, And 
ever after Mrs. de Ponsonby spoke of her as 
*that fast Miss Bellew, who quite shocked the 
general by her way of going on.” 

Some people thought Eve would turn out 
a nicer girl, more soft and feminine;’’ but 
Kate was quite unaware of these strictures, 
and liad a happy way of believing in every 
one’s good disposition to herself, until star- 
tled by some overt proof to the contrary, 
such as Mr. Clive’s sueer. She did not often 
come across one. 

Lady Margaret was in the room by this 
time, had shaken hands with Clive, wel- 
coming him in a few cordial words—just 
what Kate had meant to say—and had 
kissed her son affectionately, but with a 
sort of arriere-pensee as to the reason of his 
being home at all at that time. She loved 
him so dearly, this black sheep of hers, and 
yet he was so black! Why had he not kept 
to his books and consented to the ehurch? 
He would have been provided for then; and 
George would have been at school instead 
of dawdling on with Miss Smith. It was 
all very well for Kate to say, ‘‘ Dick is not 
fitted for the church, mamma’’—and he 
certainly was not—but, as Lady Margaret 
sail, ‘‘ How many go into the church with- 
out being fitted for it, and yet get on very 
well! And Guttlesbury-in-the-Marshes is 
such a nice quiet village, he couldn’t have 
done anything very outrageous there.”’ 

1 am afraid, Lady Margaret, that the 
quietness of Guttlesbury-in-the-Marshes was 
one reason against it in Dick’s eyes, Lady 
Margaret thought the same, as «lid Kate, in 
her heart; but when you are very hard up, 
and have seven chikiven, and Ahere is.a pro- 
fession and income offering itself to the 
eliest, it is provoking if he wont take it. 
lady Margaret was an earl’s daughter, but 
her father lad neither been a rich nor eco- 
nomical tian; and it was thought a good 
thing when Lady Jane, who was not. hand- 
some, became a Catholic and took the veil; 
andan equally good thing when her sister, at 
seyenteen, married a gentleman who was 
something in the Woods and Forests. 

The Woods and Forests had maintained 
her very well, kept a handsome house within 
five minutes’ walk of Hyde Park, and a 
well-appointed brougham ; and never obliged 


its consort to trouble her head about money 
matters or prudential calculations. Every- 
thing went very smoothly while Mr. Bellew 
lived. The pity was that he didn’t go on 
living, but went and died instead: died just 
as Kate was beginning to think of the de- 
light of coming out and being presented in 
another year, and Dick had been put into 
the hands of an expensive tutor to be cram- 
med for college. 

Lady Margaret called on her uncle Lord 
Lovegoats, in floods of tears, and talked of 
the workhouse. Itis even reported that she 
was heard to murmur something relative to 
mangle,’ or ‘lodgings: for respectable 
single men.’”’ And, indeed, an income un- 
der two thousand a year is not much to 
keep up a household containing seven chil- 
dren, and four or five servants—one son at 
Rugby, another (whose chief correspondence 
with his family consisted of appeals for 
money) at Oxford, a governess for the rest, 
and a residence in the aristocratic precincts 
of Gresham Square, Hyde Park. Lord Love- 
goats, too, was not as sympathetic as he 
might have been; or as Lady Margaret 
thought he might have been, He did in- 
deed allow Dick.a hundred a year for the 
present; and he kept a horse for Kate, 
bruskly observing that as his niece’s first 
duty was to get that young lady iarried, it 
was only fair to assist her in showing. off 
the youthful Circassian in a style of equal- 
ity with others in the same rank, 

lic kept a horse for Kate—had indeed 
chosen it with care, and made ita present 
to her—but he did not add a groom, or an 
animal! for that individual to, ride ou, until 
Lady Margaret’s frequent hits as to the 
great additional expense entailed on herself 
by Kate’s new favorite, brought one of the 
Lovegoat grooms to the house, with the in- 
timation that he had, been ordered to attend 
Miss Bellew in adl her future rides, 

Myson used. to come every day at the 
same hour, mounted on a very decent hack 
himself, and leading Kate’s; and unless it 
were absolutely raining cats and dogs the 
young lady made a point of going, lest her 
great-uncle might think his kindness unap- 
preciated, and revoke it. , 

Attentions from relations are sometimes 
a little onerous, as you know; and as Myson 
soon let out in the servants’ hall that he 
had no other duty at home but to.look after 
Miss Bellew’s horse and horsemanship, and 
had indeed been hired for that sole and only 
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purpose, Kate sometimes asked (in private) 
why on earth Uncle Theo didn’t give them 
the groom, instead of lending him. _ He 
would have been so useful at Gresham 
Sfuare, and might have obviated the neces- 
sity of keeping that boy in buttons, whose 
appearance at door and table gaye seemli- 
ness and style to Lady Margaret’s estab- 
lishment. 

Lord Lovegoats, however, had his own 
ideas on these subjects, and the; were not 
identical with those of his great-niece. 
Still, he rather liked the girl, was proud of 
her appearance, and not unfrequently sent 
her ten pounds for a new balldress, or tick- 
ets for the opera during the season, 

Mrs. General de Ponsonby said she did 
not wonder that Kate Bellew had such bold 
manners, considering the stock she sprang 
from; and Dick declared that it was very 
fine for his uncle to rail at him. THe, at 
any rate, meant to settle and reform long 
before he was seventy. Poor Dick! he did 
not look much like living to seventy at pres- 
ent; and Lord Lovegoats persisted in rail- 
ing. Ile had even refused to see his great- 
nephew during the last vacation—not having 
forgiven the young man’s rejection of his 
church patronage; and Lady Margaret was 
at present meditating some scheme for con- 
eealing the fact (or at any rate the reason) 
of Dick’s temporary retirement from the 
shades of Alma Mater. 

I like Lady Margaret; but I do not think 
that nature had intended her for the head 
of a large family. Some women go very 
well in harness, and under a tight rein, 
and Lady Margaret was one of them, [ad 
the Woods and Forests lived, she might 
have been looked up to on all sides asa 
model of an earl’s daughter and an English 
matron. 

She looked like the former now, as she 
stood before the fire talking with Bernard 
Clive. A handsome woman still, tall and 
well made, with wavy bronze hair, like 
Kate’s, only streaked with gray, and crowned 
with a small point-lace cap always awry; 
with half an inch of embroidered petticoat 
visible at one side beneath the hem of her 
black velvet dress; and a huge rent in the 
costly lace shawl dragged anyhow round 
her shoulders, and fastened by a big dia- 
mond brooch, whose broken pin, besides 
making the ungainly tear, had. scratched 
her throat in two places. A shockingly un- 


tidy woman, and yet a lady every inch of 
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her: nothing bourgeoise, nothing inconsist- 
ent with une de nous autres, as her friends 
would confess even while lamenting over 
her peculiarities. 

“Tt is a little way of mamma’s to throw 
on her clothes with a pitchfork, when I’m 
not by to look after her,’’ Kate used to say, 
with a despairing little shrug of her shoul- 
ders; but all the same Kate fidmired her 
mother more than any other girls’ mothers; 
and would have flared up in scorn and in- 
d:gnation, had any one dared to suggest 
that she might lave been in any way al- 
tered for the better. Clive himself, survey- 
ing her with such small flash of his keen 
blue eyes as their lazy lids left uncovered— 
Clive, who called himeelf a man of the peo- 
ple, and talked in a radical way of “class 
humbugs”’ and “‘ nature’s nobility,’ recog- 
nized perfectly that the tall woman with 
the ill-made clothes, and the nerveus hand 
rubbing imaginary flies off the end of her 
nose all the while she was talking to him, 
could not, under any circumstances, have 
stood behind a counter, dropped her li’s,”” 
or been “‘ genteel.”’ 

** Lady Margaret is a wonderfully hand- 
some woman,”’ he said to Dick when they 
were up stairs “polishing” for dinner. 
“That photograph you showed me gives 
one no idea of her.’’ 

“O, photos are generally awful sells; and 
then my lady never will stand still, so it’s 
no wonder she gets blurred,’ said Dick, 
carelessly, ‘‘I suppose she was good-look- 
ing once—something Jike Kate.”’ 

** Like your sister?”? Clive said it inquir- 
ingly, ard rather as in disparagement of the 
latter. Perhaps he did not admire Kate, 
Dick fancied so, at least, and was rather 
disgusted. He had not spoken much of his 
sister to this great friend of his, Like the 
generality of young Englishmen, especially 
those who are not particularly select in 
their feminine acquaintances, he was ex- 
tremely shy of alluding to his family before 
the men who knew him away from them, 
Dick was not domestic; he was not even 
particularly filial; but le had one soft cor- 
ner in his heart for home, and Kate filled 
it. In bis eyes’ she was just the one girl 
worth anything, the prettiest, best and nicest 
girl in the world. Ile was always worrying 
and often very unkind to Kate; but he be- 
lieved in her, and felt a perfectly good and 
honest pride in the admiration she excited. 
That any one should not admire her seemed 
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to him rather incredible; and, thinking as 
highly of the new fellow of St. John’s as he 
did, he had been secretly rather anxious for 
a larger share than usual of his admiration 
for the pet sister. The reality was disap- 
pointing. 

“You know your way down, I think,” 
he said, turning abruptly to the door. “I 
must go and speak to the girls; and so 
went out. Kate was watching for him on 
the stairs, and was equally amused and sur- 
prised when he put his hands round her 
waist, and held her away for a long critical 
look, before giving vent to the energetic 
comment: 

* You're a million times nicer than half 
the girls about, let ’em say what they like.” 

“Glad you think so,” said Kate, laugh- 
ing, and reaching up tokisshim. ‘‘ You’re 
not nice—not nice at all, for coming back 
in this way. I wonder my face hasn’t gota 
netting pattern of wrinkles on it, with you! 
I tell you what it is, Dick, you’ll be bring- 
ing my gray hairs with sorrow to the grave 
some day, if you—’” 

“*Sorrow to the humbug!’ interrupted 
Dick, curtly; “‘ drop that, Kittie; I shall 
have enough in that line from my mother, 
without your striking in. Tell me instead 
—what do you think of Cliye?’’ 

“‘Of—of your friend?” said Kate, hang- 
ing her head, doubtfully. ‘‘ Well—I have 
not seen much of him yet to—” 

“To think much? I dare say not; but I 
suppose you have thought something. You 
can tell if you think you like him?” 

“L—like him!” repeated Kate, still softly 
reluctant. ‘“‘ No, I don’t think I—like him; 
I—you’re sure you don’t mind, Dick, do 
you, darling? but—but—I think him a prig: 
that’s all: a stuck-up prig!”’ 

**A-a-tcha!”’ 

It was only a sneeze; but it came from 
the landing above them, on to which Mr. 
Bernard Clive had just stepped in his way 
down stairs. 


CHAPTER III. 
KATE PUNISHES MR. CLIVE. 
DINNER was on the table: a very pretty 
little dinner—very prettily laid for eight; 
and in my opinion eight is just the right 
number for a cosy dinner-party, just big 


enough for particular conversations, and 
not too big for general sociability. ‘Mr. 
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Marryatt—a bald man with a long fat body, 
short fat legs, and a slow fat voice, which, 
Madge said, sounded as though he were 
giving you an unctuous pat between each 
word—took down Lady Margaret; and made 
blandly ponderous allusions to “ our depart- 
ed friend’? (meaning the Woods and For- 
ests) between every other sentence. Dick, 
as head of the house, took care of Mrs. 
Marryatt, a smallish pallid woman, with a 
head suggestive of one of those skulls which 
the Greeks used to crown with flowers, and 
set on the dinner-table asa sort of mortuary 
warning; and a manner habitually depressed 
from a concatenation of mysterious ail- 
ments, the nature of which no doctor had 
been able to discover. 

Mr. Philpots, the junior curate of St. 
Mark’s—a young man so dreadfully in-love 
with Kate that he grew pink and damp all 
over with excitement if she even looked at 
him—paired off with Miss Fothergill, a 
gushing young lady of thirty or thereabouts; 
and—Kate was left to Clive! 

Lady Margaret had arranged all that be- 
forehand; and of course it was the right 
and proper thing; but, under the circum- 
stances, Kate was not happy in the conjunc- 
tion. Even her power of conversation had 
deserted her; and Clive did not help her. 
Indeed, he made so little use of his tongue, 
that Kate could not help suspecting that his 
ears were sharper than she had thought, 
when she stoutly declared to Dick that it 
was utterly impossible he could have heard 
her most unluckily worded opinion. 

It was pleasant to see Dick’s fair head at 
the bottom of the table again, even though, 
being displeased at her comment on his 
friend’s manner, he did not vouchsafe to 
look in her direction. The flowers, too, 
which she had arranged for the table, looked 
very pretty as the gaslight fell on snowy 
arams glimmering out from dark emerald- 
fronded ferns, and dainty white and rose- 
colored cyclamen nodding their delicate 
fairy-like heads over beds of starry primula; 
and the dark shining leaves of bay and lau- 
restinus. The massive silver on the side- 
board, the crimson and gold-patterned china, 
the fire crackling cheerily in its frame of 
white and blue Dutch tiles, all made up a 
picture warm and bright in coloring. Even 
the street noises sounded dull and subdued 
through the heavy tapestry curtains, their 
once gorgeous hues toned down by age and 
smoke to a subdued tint of dusky richness. 


Lady Margaret was smiling and chatting 
to her neighbor, and making occasional on- 
slaughts on the imaginary fly at one and the 
same time. Mrs. Marryatt was trying to 
find out wky Dick had returned from college 
in the middle of the Lent Term; and Dick 
was trying to foil her by pretending a great 
interest in the state of her health. Mr. 
Philpots and Miss Fothergill were whisper- 
ing—or rather Miss Fothergill was whisper- 
ing (some young ladies always will; it has 
a sweet confidential air)—and Mr. Philpots 
was staring at Kate, and wondering who 
the tall ugly man, with the eyeglass and the 
supercilious mouth, could be. A stranger 
certainly, and not a talkative one, for he 
hardly spoke to Kate; but that only proved 
him the more in love with her, according to 
the Rev. Herbert Philpots. 

In that young man’s eyes, no one could 
look at Miss Bellew without falling in love 
with her. He was surrounded by a legion 
of imaginary rivals, each of whom appeared 
to him, for the time being, as the one and 
only obstacle in the way of his own love; 
and yet I very much doubt whether, if Kate 
and he had been shut up alone in a desert 
island for a dozen years, he would have 
ever found courage to hint at the warmth 
of his feelings to the young lady then sitting 
opposite to him, her bright round eyes 
turned fondly on that scapegrace Dick, and 
her pretty round arms, with the bewitching 
little dimples at wrist and elbow, just visible 
through a break in the screen of leaves and 
flowers between them. Somehow, and de- 
spite Miss Fothergill’s prattling, the Rev. 
Herbert found himself engaged in meta- 
physical communings as to the wide differ- 
ence between things called by the same 
name—as, for instance, elbows and wrists. 

Given an elbow, or wrist, thought the 
curate, and every one fancies that he under- 
stands one and the same object as signified 
by that title; but show an elbow or a wrist 
—glance at that soft, creamy, dimpled arm 
of Kate’s, and then turn to the red and 
**goosey hook imperfectly concealed by 
Miss Fothergill’s short lace sleeves, and the 
red and shiny knob not at all concealed by 
Miss Fothergill’s jingling bracelets—and 
would any one dare pronounce that two 
substantives so utterly different could or 
should come under the same definition? 

Poor Miss Fothergill! It was not her 
fault that she was thin—painfully thin. 
She did her best, and tried to make up for 
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the scarcity of flesh and blood by showing a 
liberal display of bone. Her pink silk dress 
was decolletee—very much so; and yet there 
was no shadow of impropriety in it! It 
might have been more decolletee yet without 
even calling a frown to the rigid brow of 
Mrs. General de Ponsonby, or reminding 
the most imaginative of aught beside those 
attenuated savages at the entrance to the 
Crystal Palace nave. You looked at her 
and you felt pity—pity and a great desire to 
cover those poor shivering shoulder-blades 
with something warmer than the slight rai- 
ment of violet-powder; traces of which were 
visible on Mr. Philpots’s right sleeve and 
shoulder, thus as it were (in the language 
of South American sheep-farmers) marking 
him as pertaining to the Fothergill fold. 


He was aware of the premature seal of 


proprietorship himself, and fancying (of 
course) that every one at table was equally 
interested in the fact, hated Miss Fothergill 
with a hatred which was basely ungrateful; 
for she was doing her very best to amuse 
him, chattering away at the top of her high 
vivacious voice, with little staccato notes of 
exclamation, and shrill interludes of youth- 
ful laughter bubbling up, as it were, from 
the very overflowing of her joyous nature. 
** went to the florist’s about the Easter 
decorations,’”’ she was saying, leaning over 
the hapless Herbert, and writing fresh testi- 
monies on his broadcloth with the hook 
aforementioned. ‘You told mamma that 
you wanted to have all the details arranged 
a good while beforehand, this year; so I 
went at once; and—O, fancy !|—I walked al} 
the wayalone! It was in the afternoon too; 
and mamma was quite shocked. She said, 
‘Flora I can’t allow it. Suppose some rude 
man was to speak to you? and indeed I did 
feel a littlé nervous; but I knew no one has 
flowers like Luckings, and I put on a thick 
thick veil—O, I don’t think even you would 
have known me—but just fancy being seen 
alone, and nearly a mile! and people do say 
such things if a girl is at al—you know— 
independent; but indeed I almost ran al) 
the way; and you don’t think it was fast of 
me, Mr. Philpots, do you? I held my para- 
sol close in front of my face, you know, 
when any one looked at all—at all particu- 
larly, you know. Kate!’ (catching Miss 
Bellew’s eye, and cana more forward stil 
in juvenile eagerness) ‘‘ did you hear of my 
going all the way to Luckings’ alone on 
Friday? I would have called for you, only 
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I, knew you would be out; and now I am 
afraid Mr. Philpots thinks me a dreadfully 
wild thing for—’’ 

“Wild!” repeated Kate, opening her 
-brown eyes wide; “ bless me, I hope Mr. 
Philpots couldn’t be so silly!) What earthly 
wildness is there in going to the florist?”’ 

**Only—aione, you know,’’ said Miss 
Fothergill, a little quenched; “‘and in the 
afternoon when there are s0 many people— 
men, you know—about.’”’ 

** Well, but the men don’t hurt us, do 
they?’ asked Kate, with unsympathetic 
bluntness. 

**O my dear Kate, you are so funny; but 
every one knows what strange men are; 80 
very—very—”’ 

““Wild?’”’ suggested Clive, suddenly, and 

with extreme demureness, ‘‘H m—very 
strange indeed. I thought they were pretty 
civilized in these parts,”’ 
+ “ Mise Fothergill means common men, of 
course,’’ said the Rev. Herbert, in mild ex- 
planation. ‘‘ One does meet rough speci- 
mens everywhere occasionally; and I have 
heard of their speaking to ladies now and 
then, at least when they were young and— 
ahem !—pretty.’’ 

**People always hear of those sort of 
things,” said Kate, demolishing the curate 
with the first note of her clear audacious 
voice; ** but 1 don’t believe in them. I 
know | go everywhere alone, if it happens 
to be necessary, and no one ever yet spoke 
to me.’”’ 

** Mr. Philpots only alluded to that dan- 
ger in connection with young and pretty 
people, It was not a general statement, 
Miss Bellew,”’ put in Clive with the same 
demure languor as before. 

The Rey. HerbéM flushed scarlet. Did 
this inavient barrister mean to insinuate 
that his adurable neighbor was neither 
young wor lovely? ludignation choked him; 
and luckily, before he had recovered sufli- 
ciently, fur speech, the butler touched his 
arm with **’Ock, sir?’’ and Miss Fothergill 
rushed again into the van. She was not 
irate, mot at all, Kate had in a manner 
snubbed her, and the stranger—whe had 
probably fallen in love with her across the 
table-—was returning cut for cut. 

** Perhaps am unfortunate,’ she said 
with a little simper. ‘‘Of course 1 never 
go out unchaperoned in general (so funny 
of you, dg@r Kate, to do such things!) but 
even with mamma, people have stared or 
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been unpleasant. I remember one day I 
was stepping out of the carriage at Swan & 
Edgar’s—I wore my hair in curls then, and 
i suppose it was rather thick and noticeable; 
but what can you do to hide it? I’m sure I 
often wish I had none—and two men who 
were pussing stared so unpleasantly, and 
said something about a‘ pair of tongs.’ So 
rude! I was quite frightened; and as it hap- 
pens, you know ’—with a little laugh—“ I 
never use tongs All our hair, the Fother- 
gill hair, curls quite naturally.” 

*T wonder if I might rush out into the 
hall for a moment,” said Clive to his plate, 
and in the very lowest of whispers. 

“The hall!’ repeated Kate the quick- 
eared, staring. 

“O, of course it is a wild desire, but I 
should like to scream. However, I suppose 
the butler wouldn’t approve.” 

** Do not be absurd,” said Kate, rebuking 
but confidential. ‘“* I don’t suppose she did 
understand what they meant, or she 
wouldn’t have said it.”’ 

* You understand perfectly, I see, but I 
suppose you area believer in your sex’s 
simplicity. No, thank you” (to the servant 
with cream-tarts). 

“No; I think most of as are great hum- 
bugs generally. We have to be; but then 
we humbug ourselves more than we de 
other people.’’ 

“And you believe your friend has hum- 
bugged herself—I use your own expression, 
so make no apologies—into fancying that 
she could not walk alone in Bayswater?”’ 

““Why not? And what is the matter 
with the expression?’’ 

** Nothing; it is both forcible and lucid; 
though, in this case, I rather doubt its cor- 
rectness. I am not so sure that Miss Foth- 
ergill would be safe—from all classes.”’ 

“What, tipsy men? O, but one meets 
them so seldom, and—"* 

“I beg your pardon, I don’t mean tipsy 
men.’”’ 

** Who then?” 

‘Anatomical students.”’ 

** Mr. Clive, I don’t allow these sort of re- 
marks. Flora is my friend.” 

“ Exactly, or I shouldn’t have followed 
your lead in making game of her.” 

Kate was speechless with indignation. 

**But I thought you were going up for 
your ‘little go,’ Mr. Dick,” said Mrs. Marry- 
att. “ Have you passed it? because, if so, 
I ought to congratulate you.” 


** Passed it?”’ said Dick, hurriedly. ‘‘O 
dear! no. “Let me give you some port. 
Burbage! port this way.” 

**No, certainly not, Mr. Dick, thank you. 
I have been taking claret. You know we 
were so surprised to hear you would be in 
town all the spring. Kate mentioned it to 
our Bessie; but I said impossible, for I 
know dear Lady Margaret was so anxious 
that—”’ 

“But you are drinking nothing, Mrs. 
Marryatt; and this claret is such washy 
stuff. You ought to take that new Greek 
wine—what’s its name?—that doctors are 
always crying up. Hasn’t yours recom- 
mended it to you? You have Sir James, 
haven’t you?” 

**Not now. O dear! no; I was obliged 
to change; he took nointerest, none at all”? 
—and Mrs. Marryatt forgot college matters 
in the pathos of her own woes— “‘ never 
even cared to find out what was the mat- 
ter with me; and so utterly unsympathetic 
that—”’ 

** But, my dear Lady Margaret,”’ said Mr. 
Marryatt, ponderously, “‘ surely it is time he 
should choose a profession. Our departed 
friend, I know, thought with me that a 
young man cannot begin to consider his 
way of life too early; and if he were to go 
into the church—”’ 

‘* But he wont. That is just what he 
wont,”’ interrupted Lady Margaret, always 
ready to pour out her grievances to any 
friendly ear. ‘‘And Lord Lovegoats will 
never forgive it. Such a nice living, Mr. 
Marryatt! a little damp perhaps; but such 
a sweet quiet living, with no temptations— 
positively no temptations to—to do any- 
thing! 1 went on my knees to my uncle to 
get him to keep it for Tom; but he declares 
he will sell it. Is it not enough to break 
my heart?” 

** Most distressing, indeed. The irrational 
perversity of the junior male sex of this era 
is a thing to be deplored by all right- 
minded—” 

“Do you think across of white violets 
and ivy would look well?’ murmured Miss 
Fothergill in the curate’s ear. O, no more 
grapes, please!—Kate said primroses in 
moss; but if you think violets—”’ 

‘““O no, Mr. Marryatt,” said Kate, “ val- 
entines are not only for silly young ladies. 
You should see our Dottie’s delight in hers. 
I sent it to her; and she came dancing on 
to my bed in the morning, holding it out, 
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with ‘See what a dentleman’s diven me? 
as triumphantly as a girl of sixteen over her 
first offer.”’ 

** Kate!’ cried Dick across the table, “do 
you know what part of Syria the Amalekites 
came from?” 

“No,” said Kate, laughing. Ill ask 
mamma. Mamma!’’?—raising her voice. 
And then Lady Margaret looked up with a 
startled smile, and gave the signal for rising. 
No one but Dick knew that Kate had given 
it first, and by his suggestion. These young 
Bellews had a perfect code of secret signs 
and counter-signs; aud Lady Margaret was 
rather prone to spinning out dessert when 
she was on her family hobby-horse. 

Kate had not spoken to Clive since he 
made the remark last recorded; nor did she 
look at him when he held the door open for 
her exit. He made no remark either; but 
he smiled slightly as she passed out with 
head erect and eyes studiously averted. It 
was not a disagreeable smile; rather that of 
aman pleasantly amused by the mischiev- 
ous caprices of a frolicsome kitten. Kate, 
however, thought much more seriously of 
his unjustifiable retort. When the gentle- 
men came up stairs, she called Mr. Philpots 
to her at once, raising that young man to 
the seventh heaven by so doing; and then 
dashed him down again by dismissing him 
with a few bright words to turn over the 
leaves of Miss Fothergill’s music. os 

‘You have such a correet eye. No one 
turns over so beautifully,’ Kate said with 
one of her sweetest smiles, as she slipped 
away and flung herself into an argument 
going on between Dick and Mr. Marryatt, 
privately hoping the while that Clive would 
feel himself in disgrace, and recognize his 
punishment. ‘‘He wants a lessou,’’ she 
said to herself. 

He may have wanted it, but he did not 
appear to suffer from it, or even consider 
himself in punishment at all. On the con- 
trary, after a word or two of a merry sort 
with Lady Margaret, he strolled away to the 
sofa-table, where Eve and Madge, in white 
muslin frocks with blue sashes, and George, 
with a clean collar so preternaturally stiff- 
ened that it had cut a deep line in his fat 
cheeks, were amusing themselves with draw- 
ing-room propriety. J am afraid Clive 
broke up the propriety when he joined the 
group. At any rate, Kate heard great 


bursts of most unconventionally riotous 
laughter wafted to her over Mr. Marryatt’s 
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prosing; and saw Eve’s pale little face glow- 
ing quite brightly, while Madge’s impetuous 
voice asked: 

“Didn’t you think there were so many of 
us?’’ 

**T fancy I thought there were more.”’ 

Why?” 

** From certain sounds proceeding from a 
room down stairs when we arrived this 
evening,”’ 

“Ah, George, 1 told you what a noise you 
were making,” said Eve, in a grown-up 
little voice, as anxious to show that she was 
not among the noisy ones. 

“It was Madge too,” growled George, 
“and Kate, and Dottie. You needn’t talk 
as if it were all me.”’ 

** lassure you,”’ said Clive, politely, ‘‘such 
a wild idea never crossed my mind. I only 
wondered not to see you at the table.”’ 

‘‘ There was not room,”’ said Eve, quietly, 
‘so I dined with the children in the school- 
room.”’ 

**But you always dine in the schoolroom 
when there is company, whether there is 
room or not,’ put in George, crushingly, 
“and you are achildtoo. You’venot come 
out yet, and people are always children till 
they comeout. Katesaysso. Kate isnine- 
teen, Mr. Clive, and I’m nine, and Eve—”’ 

“Yes, Kate wishes it,’’ said Eve, a little 
angrily, but always soft-voiced and dove- 
like: ‘‘One grown-up daughter is enough, 
you know. When Kate is married I shall 
come out; and, besides, our dining-room is 
too small. Itis tiny.’’ 

‘But it is not the real dining-room. It 
is the schoolroom,’’ cried George, thrusting 
in his oar again with unnecessary candor. 
We use the real dining-room for our lessons 
and play. Miss Smith is there now. You 
can go down and see her, if youlike. Mam- 
ma said she would rather use the little one, 
because then no one could expect her to 
give dinners.”’ 

** Don’t you think you are fatiguing you- 
self with talking?” said Clive. ‘ Your 
voice'is very powerful, but I think it must 
want a rest. Suppose you give it one.”’ 

“T don’t know what you mean,” said 
George, staring. ‘“‘Are you a doctor? I 
thought you were a lawyer. I’m going to 
be a lawyer some day. Burbage told Jane 
that they were all a set of thieves, but I 
don’t think he knows. He told me—”’ 


*“ Why, Clive,”’ cried Dick, coming up to 


the sofa-table, ‘‘fancy these brats getting 
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hold of you. Eve, whatacolor you’ve got!” 
And then the chatter and fun grew noisier, 
till it attracted Mr. Philpots and Miss Foth- 
ergill, and only poor Kate was compelled to 
goon talking, or rather listening, to Mr. 
Marryatt, as he waded on and on in a sea of 
argument about something in which she 
took no manner of interest whatsoever. 

A request for a ‘little music’ released 
her at last, but Mr. Marryatt followed her 
with officious courtesy, and all through her 
song she could hear the ripple of mirth, only 
a little subdued, from the other end «f the 
room. She did not miss one voice, or guess 
that the antagonist who had spoilt her even- 
ing was sitting apart from the rest, drinking 
in each note of the pure sweet contralto, 
which trembled with such pathetic melody 
over one of those exquisitely simple, tear- 
compelling ballads of one of our sweetest 
English composers, She had forgotten 
Clive just as he remembered her. Only 
those who love to sing, sing well or lovably, 
and Kate’s heart wasin hersong. There 
was a mist over Clive’s keen blue eyes as 
she finished, and he started when Miss 
Fothergill spoke to him. 

“‘Don’t you admire Miss Bellew’s Voice, 
Mr. Clive? People generally think it ex- 
ceedingly fine—a little weak in the high notes 
perhaps, don’t you think?—but very touch- 
ing. M——taught her, youknow. Do you 
like his style?’’ 

‘*T really can hardly tell you,’’ Clive said. 
“I searcely thought about it. The song 
was perfect.’’ 

‘* But you didn’t care about the singing? 
O Mr. Clive, Iam surprised. Kate, I find 
Mr. Clive is a terribly severe musical critic. 
I shall not try my poor little voice before 
him.”’ 

After that, Kate “ punished’’ Clive by 
singing two more songs, and Clive enjoyed 
them heartily, and at going to bed thanked 
her for the very pleasant evening he had 
spent. 

But Kate was not satisfied with herself. 
She had spoken hastily of a stranger, using 
an unbecoming phrase in so doing, and he 
had overheard her, which of itself was 
enough to disturb her; and then she had 
rather snubbed her friend at her own table, 
and been surprised and offended at the 
stranger taking up her eue, and telling her 
in so many words that she was to blame for 
it. Now, she acknowledged that she had 
been to blame, and could not be satisfied till 
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she had gone into her mother’s room and 
made confession. Poor little Kate! She 
was always making mistakes from not stay- 
ing to think before she spoke, She was just 
as quick at acknowledging the mistakes, it 
is true, and making atonement; but is there 
not a proverb about “shutting the stable 
door?” 


CHAPTER IV. 
MRS, SPINKS’S LODGER. 


Ir was the quietest little row of houses 
imaginable—one of those rows of brand-new 
suburban cottages, built of yellow brick 
picked out with white, with a flight of three 
steps up to the front door of each, a bow- 
window much like a good-sized bird cage in 
the front; and a square of dirt or grass 
about the dimensions of a table-cover in 
front of that, A row of houses, each of 
which displays the identical little round 
table flanked by a ricketty chair on either 
side, and crowned by a crochet cover, and a 
vase of highly unnatural wax fruit, under a 
glass shade, in every aforesaid bow-window 
along the line; the whole shaded by ragged- 
looking netted curtains from within, and 
pots of dusty withered plants, original na- 
ture unknown, without— houses which 
sprout forth every here and there intd a 
card with Furnished Bedroom,” or a brass 
plate with the title, “‘ J. Le Feuvre, Prof. 
Dancing,” or ‘Miss Binks, Court Dress- 
maker and Milliner,’”’ engraved on it. Not 
aristocratic houses, though. Not an aristo- 
cratic neighborhood—dull, far away from 
everywhere, badly lit, semi-paved, with 
other rows of half-built houses beyond, and 
visions of damp stagnant meadows and in- 
tersecting railway arches in the background 
—a place to make you depressed as you skim 
past it in a railway carriage, en route for 
Clapham or the Crystal Palace—a place 
swarming with sickly agueish children; live- 
ly with blue-mould and black beetles; and 
made dangerous by a gas works standing 
precisely in the centre of the deepest and 
blackest quagmire, in the dampest and dis- 
malest Of the outlying slums in the neigh- 
borhood. 

Even Mrs. Spinks, standing on her front 
doorstep, with the red light of the setting 
sun in her eyes, and making little green and 
purple circles in the chilly spring atmos- 
phere around her, yawned drearily, and 
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‘drew mental contrasts between “‘ these ’ere 


raw new places, and the old three-pair-back 
in the city. Of course it were nicer to ’ave 
a’ouse of your own an’ let lodgin’s, than 
live in hother folks ’ouses, an’ only bea 
lodger yourself; but, all the same, it weren’t 
lively when you’ve lived in a bustlin’ part, 
with nice sociable folk about you, to come 
out to a gashly ’ole like this. Certingly the 
school was handy, and she .wouldn’t ha’ 
known wot to do without it for her boys, as 
’ad ought to be in afore now, an’ ’ad their 
teas afore the lodger come ’ome an’ wanted 
hers, which ’ere she were, a-comin’ up the 
street now, and perhaps ’er fire out—who 
knows? Not that she’s a fault-findin’ one, 
or, for the matter o’ that, one to talk much 
about anythink.”’ 

She did not look like a talker—not, at any 
rate, like one who would have wasted much 
conversation on Mrs. Spinks; a tall woman 
with a beautiful upright figuré, and the face 
of a queen—calmly proud and coldly fair. 
Plain as were her black dress and mantle 
—plain almost to meagreness—they fell 
about her with something of the grace of a 
regal vesture; and her step was as firm, her 
graceful head as lofty, as though she had 
just walked down from a throne for familiar 
intercourse with her subjects. 

There are some people who seem, as it 
were, born to the purple. Mrs. Spinks’s 
lodger was one of them. ' 

She looked tired, too, this poor queen— 
obliged to rent a humble pair of rooms at 
No. 2 Alma Terrace—tired and disappoint- 
ed, with a pale shadow about the broad 
brow and quiet resolutemouth. Even Mrs. 
Spinks noticed it, and as she moved aside 
for the convenience of her lodger’s ingress, 
said sympathetically: 

*Good-evenin’, m’m. You do look rare- 
ly beat, to be sure.”’ 

“*T am a little tired—thank you ’”’—spoken 
in a low rich tone, which yet told of more 
than bodily fatigue. 

‘An’ ’ll be glad of a good cup of tea, I 
dare say, m’m. I'll have it ready for you 
dreckly. The kettle ’aye been bilin’ this 
hour or more, an’ I were just a-lookin’ out 
for they two limbs o’ mischief o’ mine, 
which they’d ought to ha’ been ’ome these 
twenty minutes. An’ what'll you take with 
your tea, m’m?”’ 

“Nothing, thank you, except a piece of 
toast.”’ 

“Which there is not a very clear fire in 
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the kitchen for that, m’m, an’ I wont de- 
ceive you; but the kettle it biled over, and 
rouked up all the ashes, besides of blackin’ 
the coals.”’ 

“Never mind, then; I can do it in the 


parlor,” said the lodger resignedly, as, un- 
tying her bonnet-strings, she sat down with 
the heavy air of one too weary to care for 
anything but rest. Mrs. Spinks stared at 
her curiously. 

* You do look beat, m’m. Wont you’ave 
nothink more than the toast? I’d bile you 
a hegg in no time; or couldn’t you fancy a 
snack of bacon, now? It ’ud do you good, 
for you don’t look as if you’ ’ad no dinner 
to speak on.”’ 

“‘T was too busy to take any; but I would 
rather have nothing but tea, thank you, 
Mrs. Spinks.’”’ And then she got up to 
avoid any more talking, and went into the 
inner room. , 

Mrs. Spinks poked the fire, made it smoke, 
and departed rather irritably. 

“This is the fourth day as she’ve been 
hout from mornin’ to sundown, an’ ’alf 
dead, an’ never says a word of where she’s 
been or nothin’ to nobody,’’ the good woman 


said to her husband, who was smoking his 


pipe in the kitchen. 

** Don’t she pay you your rent reg’ lar?”’ 

“She do that, Spinks, which I wont 
deny.”’ 

“Or are she all ’ung about with mock 
jools; or are she dressed like the decent 


widder body she calls ’erself?”’ 


“Which I ’ave not seen a jool about ’er 
yet, mock nor real,’’ murmured Mrs. Spinks. 

*““No, nor you aint no call to see wot 
aren’t theer.”’ 


“‘ Well, Spinks, an’ did I say as I ’ad?” 
remonstrated Mrs. Spinks, in a slightly ag- 
gravated tone, as she tilted the kettle for- 


ward with a view to pouring some of its con- 
tents into the teapot. “I’m sure as I’ve 
never said nothink agin ’er, except as she is 
not like other women, but a deal stiffer an’ 
closer, an’ that I'll stick to.” 

“A deal less talk, you mean, an’ a good 
job too,”’ growled Mr. Spinks. ‘“ Now, 
then!’ (as two red-headed, out-of-elbowed 
urchins tumbled pell-mell into the kitchen, 
kicking each other’s shins, and shouting at 
the top of their voices)—‘“’ow’s a man to 
smoke "is pipe in peace with a kupple of 
scamps like you a-rearin’ an’ a-tearin’ round 
*im like'a kupple o’ wild ’osses?” 

“An’ upsettin’ of the lodger’s tea!’ cried 


Mrs. Spinks, pouncing on the new-comers, 
and administering the threatened ‘‘ clout- 


ing’’ with a vigor which was partially attrib- 
utable to the fact that the tea spilt was that 


“ first cup,”’ which landladies consider their 


rightful perquisite, out of the lodger’s tea- 
pot. 
That lady meanwhile was sitting over the 
small fire in her cheerless little drab-walled 
parlor, up stairs. The wind, which had 
risen since she came in, shook the crazy 
frame of the miniature bow-window, and 
made it creak and quiver as though it were 
about to part bodily from the rest of the 
house. Even the badly-starched netted 
curtains fluttered their dingy festoons; and 
now and then little puffs of smoke rushed 
out of the grate into the lodger’s face, and 
would have brought water into her eyes— 
but that it was there already; and the long 
white fingers had hard ado to stem the bit- 
ter tide which strove to overflow their slen- 
der outposts, as, with head bowed almost to 


her knees, she gave way to the grief so long 
and sternly hidden. 


It was not for long. A noisy clattering, 
and then a sort of jingling bump at the door, 


as though the tray had walked up stairs of 


itself and was kicking fur admittance, an- 
nounced Mrs. Spinks with the tea; and in 
one second the lady had dashed away her 
tears, drawn herself erect, and straightened 
the sober little widow’s-cap which sat with 
such strange sad suitability on her waveless 


bands of golden hair. 


When the landlady entered, her face was 


turned to the fire; and she appeared to be 
too languid, or too busy warming her hands 
to turn round. 


** Why, if you aint hall in the dark, m’m!’’ 
cried the good woman. ‘I'd ought to ha’ 
lighted the gas, oughtn’t I? which I’ll do it 


now; an’ a nasty night it is, a blowin’ one’s 
’ead hoff if one puts it houtside fur ’alf a 
minute; an’ ’ere’s the toastin’-fork, m’m- 
You’re sure as you wont ’ave a hegg now?’” 

“Quite sure, thank you. I shall want 
nothing more till I ring for the things to be 
taken away.” 


The lady spoke gently, but still kept her 
eyes on the fire; and Mrs, Spinks was huffed. 

**Hif one’s good enuff to be spoke to, 
one’s good enough to be looked at,” as she 
remarked to her husband after jerking the 
tray on to the table, and shutting the door 
with a bang suggestive of her bruised and 
mortified feelings. 
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The lodger did not perceive it. A slight 
shiver indeed passed over her shoulders at 
the noisy closing of the door; but it was 
very slight, as of one used to such ebulli- 


tions; and then her head drooped upon her 


hands again. The gas had been lit, and 
flared up upon the low smoke-browned ceil- 
ing, and the drab walls patterned by a species 
of decayed cabbages, and enlivened by three 
pictures in black frames—one, a gorgeous 
print of a Scripture subject; another con- 

sisting of an oil painting so black with age, 

smoke and dirt, as to present no distinguish- 

able object to the beholder save a pyramidal 

black mass, with a dirty round smear some- 

where near the top, and just below it two 

grimy white patches, supposed to be a por- 

trait intended to represent some worthy in 

gown and bands; and the third plain to see, 

being simply a family group of Spinks pho- 

‘tographs eut out and pasted pyramidally in 
one common frame; a work of art doubtless 

most precious to the originals themselves; 

and useful even to strangers as conveying a 

warning, wherever else you went “to be 

taken,” not to go to that photographer. 
Over the fireplace was a mirror, two feet 


high by four wide, the once gilt frame ob- 


scured by soot-blacked green gauze, the sur- 
face wavy. Below it, upon the mantelpiece 
were tastefully disposed a couple of large 
mother-of-pearl shells, flanked by a white 
and blue china vase filled with spills at 


either corner; a pedesta] supporting a plas- 
ter of Paris bust of Dickens under a glass 


shade in the centre. In the middle of the 
much-worn drugget, bought second-hand 
from the pawnbroker, stood the table, cov- 
ered with a cheap brand-new cloth, in red 
and blue squares ;-facing the bow-window, 
a narrow horse-hair sofa, with the stuffing 
protruding in sundry’places, and partly con- 
cealed by a ragged crochet anti-macassar; 
this in connection with half a dozen chairs 
more or less disabled, the little table afore- 
mentioned in the bow-window, and a lady’s 
davenport in inlaid woods, strikingly out of 
keeping with the rest of the apartment, 
completing the furniture which Mrs, Spinks 
had brought into light by way of cheering 
her lady lodger. 

The general result was—not successful! 

There is no good in crying, however, when 


no one cares whether you door not; neither’ 


is there any use in letting your tea get cold, 
when itis already so weak that it only re- 
qnires to Jose its heat to be positively un- 
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drinkable; and is the only meal you are 

likely to get for the next twelve hours. ' 
And besides, in Mrs. Spinks’s gas there 

was a cold glaring unsympatliy, a tacitly 


chilling effect on the emotions, which the 


lady appeared to recognize. She had just 
dried her eyes again, and swallowed one - 
cup of the lukewarm water miscalled tea, 
with a slice of the bread and butter which 
she had no heart to toast, when both she 
and the family in the basement were star- 
tled by a noise very unusual in those parts. 

Rat-a-tat-tat-tat-tat-rat! 

“Tt were the fust time,” and Mrs. Spinks 
said it advisedly, “the fust time as she’d 
ever ’eard sich a clatterin’ at ’er door in all 
’er born days; an’ it brought the ’eart into 
’er mouth, it did. The lodger, she were 
used to givin’ one o’ they long shivery~ - 
shaky little knocks at the door, seemindly as 
if her wrists weren’t strong enough for one 
good rap; Sut she never made a noise like 
this, nor yet comed a-dashin’ an’ clashin’ 
up to the ’ouse in a ’ansom cab, a-frighten- . 
in’ ’cr so as she could ’ardly find breath to 
get to the door.” 

Nevertheless Mrs. Spinks did get to the 
door, severely snubbing the offers from both 


boys to fulfil that office for her; and being, 


indeed, devoured with curiosity to know 
what the person wanted who had put her . 
nerves to such unseemly torture. ; 
Her curiosity mounted tenfold when, on 
opening the portal, she found herself con- 


fronted by a tall gentleman in a light over- 


coat, whose voice had an awe-lnepiring 
sharpness and authority as he asked: : 

** You have a lady lodging here, haven’t ~ 
you?” 

“Certingly,” said Mrs. Spinks, defiantly, 
“which I have no call to deny it; an’ what 
may your pleasure be?” 

Be so kind as to give her my card, and 
say I hope she will excuse the lateness of 
my call,”’ 

He handed her the card as he spoke, and 
Mrs, Spinks received it dubiously between © 
a grimy thumb and finger, and read the 
name on it with leisurely suspicion, before 
taking it in to her lodger with the brief an- ° 
nouncement: 

“A gentleman a-wantin’ you, m’m.” 

“‘A gentleman P’ 

Curiosity mounted higher still before that 
white face and startled look. Without’: 


glancing at the card, the lady quickly - 
added: 
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Did he know my name?—ask for me by 
name, I mean?” 

“ He said, ‘the lady as lodges with you, 
Mrs. Spinks, m’m,’”’ replied the landlady, 
severely, ‘‘ which I’m free to confess also as 
he howned it were net a hour when he'd 
any right to be visitin’ a lone woman.” 

The pale face flushed, and the proud lip 
twitched. 

“Say I am not at home—not well enough 
to receive gny visitors.” She added the last 
half of the sentence after a startled glance 
at the name on the card; but it came too 
late. Tired of waiting on the step, the 
visitor had advanced further up the passage, 
and was now looking over the landlady’s 
shoulder. 

“Fergive my intrusion, Mrs. Grey,” he 
said, taking off his hat, and showing a clever 
plain face, lit by a pair of wonderfully keen 
blue eyes. ‘It is horribly late; but surely 
you wont send me away, after I have come 
all:these miles to see and shake hands with 
you again.”’ 

Hesmoved Mrs. Spinks unceremoniously 
out of the opening as he spoke, and receiv- 
ing no further rebuff, nodded cavalierly to 
that ill-used woman, and shut the door in 
her face. 

“‘Which you may call it what you like, 
Spinks,’’ cried ‘the landlady as, after a vain 
attempt at hearing what was going on with- 
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in, she flounced down stairs red with indig- 
nation and stooping, “‘ but remember as I 
warned you this wery hevenin’ as ever lived, 
Spinks. If you’ll believe me, ’er face turned 
to the whiteness of hashes, an’ she looked 
all for one as Martha Briggs did the day she 
was ’ad up fur not registerin’ ’er baby, poor 
gurrl!’’ 

**P’raps he’s ’er’’usbin,” suggested Mr. 
Spinks, removing his pipe in the interest of 
the moment, “‘an’ she’ve sloped acause of 
’is beatin’ ’er; an’ he’ve been a lookin’ arter 
’er an’ low to—”’ 

“Pah!” broke in Mrs. Spinks, with lady- 
like scorn for the tame supposition, ‘‘ Did 
I not’ear "him speak to her? and did he 
speak as a ’usbin does? Now, I ask you 
that, did he?”’ 

** Not being theer, I aint free to say,” 
said Mr. Spinks, putting his pipe into his 
mouth again, after a preliminary blow at 
the ashes, and with the air of one too used 
to being snubbed to resent it. 

I agree with Mrs. Spinks. There was lit- 
tle of marital authority in the grave, kindly, 
almost affectionate tone of Bernard Clive’s 
voice, as he took the widow’s hand in his, 
saying, reproachfully: 

‘Mrs, Grey, why have you run away and 
hidden yourself from us like this?” 

[20 BE CONTINUED.] 


CostumEs Ln CaILiI.—Most of the ladies 
have small well-formed features (says a cor- 
respondent), a dusky pale complexion, and 
bright black eyes, in which lurk coquettish 
glances, fatal, I haye no doubt, to the peace 
of mind of their male acquaintances. They 
mostly dress in black or dark colors, and 
wear no bonnet, the mantilla being brought 
over the head and half across the face, leav- 
ing only one eye exposed, which is generally 
of,such a type as to create a wish to behold 
its fellow. I wish I conld convey some idea 
of. the graceful elegance of carriage that 
even the poorest of the Chilian women dis- 
play. . But for all that, one round, rosy, 
daughing Scotch lassie’s sonsy face far tran- 
scends their best looks, and affords a glimpse 
of possible happiness that their most refined 
manners never can give, Their lords and 
masters turn out in white and buff linens, 
the .poorer classes wearing only a white 


shirt, duck trousers, a straw hat and a pon- 
cho. This latter is a piece of cloth, about a 
yard square, with a hole in the centre, 
through which the head is thrust, allowing 
the garment to fall over the shoulders and 
breast. The poncho is quife an institution 
with Spanish Americans and Mexicans, and 
is usually made of some dark stuff, with 
stripes of bright colors. They area very 
intelligent and exceedingly hospitable peo- 
ple altogether. You need not fear losing 
your dinner, although you should lose your 
way, when out on a riding excursion, as the 
owner of the nearest country house will al- 
ways be happy to supply your necessities, 
and consider that instead of having con- 
ferred a favor, the obligation has been all 
the other way. In every relation of life 
they are exceedingly pleasant to deal with, 
always leaving a favorable impression upon 
strangers. 
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The Haunted House by the Mill. 


THE HAUNTED HOUSE BY THE MILL, 
A TEXAS STORY. 


BY CLARA LECLERC, 


And when they talk of it, they shake their heads, 
And whisper one another in the ear; 


And he that speaks doth gripe the hearer’s wrist, 
And he that hears makes fearful action, 


With wrinkled brow, with nods, with rolling eyes. 


“Has some one really taken the mill 
house?” And the speaker, a tall athletic 
young man, gave his head a significant jerk 
in the direction of a long, low, weather- 
stained and rambling old house, while his 
eyes sought his companion’s face. 

‘Yes, the house has been taken by a 
young man and his wife from the States. 
He has leased the mill, but it’s my opinion 
he’ll pack out of that house pretty quick, 
after stopping a night or two inside. Catch 
me spending a night in that place!’ And 
this speaker tossed his head towards the low 
dark-looking house, and a kind of supersti- 
tious awe gathered upon his frank open 
face. ‘‘Why, man alive! I wouldn’t do it 
for a hull hatful of these yellow-shiners.”’ 
And he tossed up a couple of gold pieces, 
each marked “‘ Five Dollars.”’ 

‘‘ Neither would [, Larry; but then, we 
had best say as little as possible before the 
new-comers. When will they be here?’’ 

‘“‘Any hour, I suppose, as the wagons 
went to meet them yesterday for their traps 
and things. I don’t think they have any 
children; that’s one good ‘thing, for they 
can hustle out o’ there any minute.’’ 

“A dismal day to take possession of a 
home like that.”” And the younger of the 
couple again glanced significantly towards 
the really uncanny-looking house; then, 
turning their backs apon the object of their 
conversation, they entered the mill, and 
amid the dull roar and whirr of machinery 
inside, and the monotonous drip drip of the 
rain without, the day wore on. . 

** They have come, John!’ 

“Let me see! let me see!’ And several 
eager faces peered through the gloom, and 
descried the mud-bespattered hack before 
the door of the house, and heard a clear 


young voice, through the rain and darkness, 
ask: 
** Is this the place, Freddie?”’ 


SHAKSPEARE. 


“Yes dear.””’ The next moment a tall 
figure sprang to the ground, and reaching 
up his arms, soon placed a small woman on 
the wet ground beside him. ‘“‘ Run in now, 
before you get cold and damp.”’ 

As the small figure turned to enter the 
house, several willing hands offered to bring 
in trunks, and make a fire for the travellers. 

Thank you,” replied the gentleman. 
“We are quite worn out, and will be glad 
of your assistance.’’ 

By ten o’clock the “traps and things” 
had been temporarily arranged, and with a 
hand-lamp the young wife explored the 
great barnlike rooms—only three in number 
—and peered into shadowy nooks; while 
the workmen gave each other knowing 
glances, and cast looks of pity upon the 
young couple, 

‘Eleven o’clock! Jiminy! I must bea 
gittin’ from here, ef it’s that late!’ mut- 
tered one of the men, as the little timepiece 
rang out the hour. ‘“‘ Come, boys! ’Night, 
Mr. Greyson; ’night, marm, pleasant dreams 
to youl” And the crowd hustled out of the 
door, and each one seemed to give his feet 
an extra shake as he crossed the doorsill. 

Twelve o’clock!’ The tones rang out 
clear and musical through the great room, 
and the young wife, turning restlessly on 
her pillow, reached over and passed her lit- 
tle hand'over the face of her sleeping hus- 
band. ‘Fred! O Freddie! are you asleep? 
Somehow I can’t go to sleep, tired as I am. 
Iam all nerves—I have the queerest feel- 
ings, dear. Wont you talk to me just a 
little?” 

*O Carrie, what nonsense, when I am so 
sleepy!’ And one strong arm reached out 
and drew the little trembling figure to his 
side, and held ft there. “ Why, child, you 
are all of a tremble. What is the matter?’ 

“TI don’t know. Hush! what noise is 
that?’ 
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A dull thud, thud, thud! The strokes 
were regular, and seemed as if some one 
was beating another. 

** Do you hear it, Fred?’ 

“ Rats!’ muttered the sleepy Fred. 

Again thud, thud, thud! 

*““O mercy! it seems to be in the next 
room!’ murmured the nervous little woman. 

“There! I certainly did hear a shriek 
and moan!’ 

“No, ’tis only the wind and rain sobbing 
and wailing around the house corners, I 
reckon.”’ 

“Now, what is that I hear up stairs?’ 
And the excited little creature sat up in 
bed, and listened to the strange sounds 
overhead. Thipity-thump, thipity-thump! 
“Sounds like some one with a wooden leg 
or crutch. Queer rats in this old barn. I 
must make my little terrier clear them out.” 
And with a shiver she crept back under the 
cover, and into the arms that were opened 
to receive her, though the owner was 
wrapped in sleep. i 

**Haint you ’ons heard strange noises 0’ 
nights since you ’ons got here?’’ 

The speaker, a very old lady with many a 
wrinkle seaming her still comely face, 
peered into the eyes of the young stranger. 
This was Carrie Greyson’s first visitor; and 
the old lady's voice sank into a low myste- 
rious tone as she repeated the question. 

‘Yes, the rats are fearful!’ answered 
the young wife. 

‘Rats indeed! Ef that aint a good un, 
my name aint Patty Harris! Honey,”’— 
and she placed one fat wrinkled hand on 
Mrs, Greyson’s shoulder, while her voice 
seemed filled with awe and fear—* this 
house is haunted!”’ 

And having delivered herself of this start- 
ling information, she gazed triumphantly 
at the young wife, expecting her to give 
vent to exclamations of wild alarm. 

Pshaw, Mrs. Harris! you certainly do 
not believe in such things?’’ 

“Don’t Mrs. Harris me, honey. I am 
Aunt Patty.’’ 

“Well, Aunt Patty, then.” 

“Of course I believe in it, for ’tis as true 
as the Gospel. Lud, honey, you see I was 
here that night when it all happened.” 

** When what happened, Aunt Patty?’’ 

The look of amusement gave place to one 
of interest upon Mrs. Greyson’s sunny face. 

* Come here, I have something to show 
you first.” And the old lady tottered 


across the floor, leading the younger. 
“There! do you see that?”’ she exclaimed, 
as they stood within the front room, and 
she pointed to a huge black spot upon the 
otherwise spotless floor. 

**Of course I see it, and I have been at 
work on it ever since I got here, trying to 
rubitup. ’Tis a very unsightly s ain of 
some kind.,”’ 

** Yes, yes, honey, that’s all true; an-on- 
sightly stain of some kind.”” And the old 
woman shook her head in a sad reflective 
manner. 

**T’ll be sixty-five year old, come Christ- 
mas-day, and al] that happened when I was 
a little gel) between thirteen and fourteen. 
Honey, I saw that spot flooded with warm 
human blood! Would you like to hear the 
story?” 

** Yes, indeed I should, Aunt Patty; come, 
let me lead you back into the other room to 
the fire.’ For the old lady was trembling 
with cold and excitement. 

** Well, when I was thirteen, just that 
day, ’cause it was on a Christmas, and my 
good mother always made me a cream-cake 
on that day,’’—this the old lady said as she 
seated herself in a large armchair, took off 
her glasses, and wiped them with the cor- 
ner of her dark calico apron, and then put 
them again in place—‘“ yes, that day father 
came in from the mill to dinner, and said, 
* Well, old lady, we’ll have strangers in the 
mill house afore long.’ We always called 
it the mill house, as it had been built ex- 
pressly for whoever might have the mill in 
charge; sometimes it was one man, and 
agin another. ‘You don’t say! Who is 
it?’ asked mother. 

***A man by the name of George Hurst 
has leased the mill; he, his mother and cous- 
in are to be here to-morrow.’ ‘How did 
you hear it, Henry?’ ‘Will Carter brung 
the news from town.’ 

“ The next day, just afore dark, here they 
come, sure enough. I was playing about 
before the mill door, and had a good chance 
to see’em. First the man, a great, tall, stout 
man clumb out, and got upon the ground; 
and as he did so, I saw with horror that he 
had only one leg. He placed a crutch under 
his Jeft arm, and with the other hand helped 
out two ladies. The old lady looked sad 
and homesick; her hair was gray, and put 
back smoothlike beneath her bonnet. 

“The young gel—well, she was the pret- 
tiest creatur’ that I had ever seen ip my 
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life; she was tall and. slim, had pretty feet 
and white hands; her eyes were large and 
dark, her skin dusky-like, with rosy cheeks 
and lips. But her hair was her greatest 
beauty. She had on a broad-brimmed hat 
with a scarlet ribbon round it, and a scarlet 
feather fastened in one side and hanging 
almost to her shoulder; and her hair had 
slipped out from the camb that held it in 
place, and fell from under her hat in great 
black curls, as big as my arm, way down to 
her knees. As soon as she touched the 
ground the man turned round fierce, like 
he was mad, and snapped, ‘ Come, Imogene! 
don’t stand there to be stared at. Come, 
mother, come into the house.’ And he 
stumped on in front of them, and opened 
the door; while one and another of the 
crowd of workmen at the mill door exclaimed, 
*Well, ef that’s the boss, I don’t think I 
shall like him. I wouldn't speak to my old 
mother, or cousin, either, for that matter, 
as he did, for all the money in Texas.’ 

* Yes, that was the boss, George Hurst, 
and he proved to be a strict harsh master, 
He was a good-looking man—or would have 
been but for an awful frown he always wore 
upon his otherwise handsome face, His 
hair was a reddish black, his beard also; his 
eyes large, and of a steely gray. I was al- 
ways afraid of him, and very often when 
mother would sénd me to the mill with a 
message to father, he’d gaze at me hard 
with those great eyes of his’n, and snap out, 
* What now; Patty! as if it was any con- 
cern of his’n, 

** It turned out that Imogene Dupree was 
his cousin, and he was her guardeen, Any- 
body could see with half an eye that he was 
very fond of her, in his savage way. And 
old Mrs, Hurst dropped a hint one day that 
Imogene would sometime be her daughter, 
and yet she always watched the young thing 
in a kind of sad pitying way whenever 
George was near. 

‘* One night about six months later, when 


father came in to supper he brought a stran- . 


ger with him; and, child as I was, I was 
struck with. his fair handsome face; hair 
like curls of gold, and eyes as blue as wood 
violets. Ah, honey, he was as pretty asa 
picter; and as I sat on the doorstep after 
supper, and gazed up into his face while he 
talked with father, I thought, ‘O my eye, 
don’t I wish I was grown, so he could be 
my beau! I heard them talkin’ about get- 
tin’ work at the mill, and I wondered to my- 
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self ef that man, so finely dressed, with 
hands so soft and white, really wanted 
work. And then I listened, and heard Wal- 
ter Wyman—that was the stranger’s name— - 
say that he had lost all of his property 
through the trickery of a purtended friend, 
and had tried in several places to get a situ- 
ation, but had failed; that if he could get 
something to do for several months, he 
thought he would like to stay a while. I 
then heard father say that George Hurst 
was not .much of a scribe, and that they 
needed some one at the mill to write down 
all the grain received and flour sent out; 
and that he heard the boss wishing for some 
one to attend to all that. ‘So let me finish 
my smoke, and I'll step over to Hurst’s 
with you, and see what can be done.’ 

‘‘And so it was all arranged. Walter Wy- 
man remained as George Hurst’s secretary 
—he,.Hurst, I mean, was fond of big dic- 
tionary words; and they took him to board 
at the mill house, and things went on very 
quietly foratime. But at last things began 
to look dark, I could hear George Hurst 
talking sharp and spiteful-like to his secre- 
tary; and once [ heard Hurst tell father he 
‘didn’t thank him for bringing that meddler 
and interloper into the concern; to which 
father made no reply, for he knew, and we 
all knew, that Walter Wyman was a thou- 
sand times more of a gentleman than George 
Hurst ever dared to be. J 

**It got noised about at last that Imogene 
and her cousin George were to be married 
at Christmas. Mrs. Hurst was at work on 
pretty underclothes, and prettier dresses, 
but Imogene wandered about, seeming like 
one very unhappy. She often crossed the 
bridge, and strolled away off among the 
trees and bushes on the other side of the 
pond, where she would remain for hours. 
No one seemed to notice this at first—no 
one but me; child as I was, Loften followed 
her at a distance, and when she imagined 
that she was hidden from every one, I have 
seen her cast herself upon the ground and 
cry and sob, wring her hands and moan, 
and often have I heard her utter these 
words: ‘My God, my God, why hast thou 
forsaken me?’ I knew not at the time what 
she meant, but afterwards I knew. 

‘* By-and-by George Hurst began to look 
at her in a savage way as she passed the 
mill, and would call out in a loud harsh 
voice, ‘ Where to now, my lady?’ And she 
would reply in a low trembling voice, while 
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a frightened look crept over her pale sad 
face, ‘Only across the millstream for a little 
walk, Cousin George.’ 

* *Cousin George! now that is a good one!’ 
And he would laugh a short hateful laugh, 
while the wishful blue eyes of the secretary 
would follow the trim figure passing on the 
footbridge. 

“Three weeks before Christmas came a 
heavy rain, lasting five or six days. The 
whole earth was flooded with water. The 
millstream seemed like a mighty- river, a 
rushin’ and foamin’ along, a whirlin’ limbs 
and dead logs like so many feathers adown 
stream. But on the sixth day the clouds 
lifted somewhat, and about three o’clock in 
the afternoon the sun peeped out, jest the 
least bit; and directly, who should come 
along the path before our door, but Miss 
Imogene, overshoes and wrappings on? go- 
ing for her lonely walk, I knew. ' 

‘*Isaw Walter Wyman standing in the 
mill door, and heard him exclaim, ‘ You 
surely are not going to try to cross the pond 
this evening, Miss Imogene? The bridge is 
not very firm, at best, and it sways with the 
current now. The water is rising rapidly. 
In less than two hours that bridge will be 
floating down stream. Do not be so rash, 
I beg?’ 

**T must go, Walter—Mr. Wyman. I 
want to think, and the house stifles me.’ 

*** Well, let me try the bridge first. If it 
should give way I can swim, you cannot.’ 

** He walked the whole length of the nar- 
row bridge and back again; then taking Im- 
ogene by the hand, he led her safely over. 
When he reached the mill door again he 
turned and gazed after the form fagt losing 
itself among the trees and stunted bushes. 
For over an hour Walter Wyman sat before 
the door of the mill, scarce taking his eyes 
from the heavin’ and risin’ waters, and the 
swayin’ bridge whereon must cross Imogene 
on her return. 

** Why does she not come?’ I heard him 
mutter, as I ran over to the mill for a pan 
of chicken-feed. ‘If she does not soon 
come, I'll go after her.’ 

** Just then George Hurst put his head 
out of the mill house door and shouted, 
‘What are you doing at the mill this time 
of day, Wyman? I want you here to figure 
up some accounts for me.’ 

~The mill stopped at twelve every Wed- 
nesday for a half holiday, but George Hurst 


* always kept his secretary at work, ef he 


could possibly find anything for him to do. 
With a deep moan Walter Wyman once 
more cast his eyes up the path across the 
water, then started for the house, stopping 
every two minutes to look back. He stopped 
on the doorstep and gazed eagerly up the 
path once more, but no Imogene was in 
sight. 

stood before’our door watching him, 
and saw him enter the mill house; then, 
child as I was, I determined to watch for 
Miss Imogene, and tell him when I saw her 
coming. So I seated myself on the door- 
step, cold and wet as it was, and gazed out 
upon the path beyond the bridge. 

* Ten, twenty minutes went by, and then 
mother called, ‘Come, Patty, set the table 
for supper afore it gits dark.’ To hear was 
to obey, although I murmured something 
about watching for Miss Imogene, 

**T had laid the cloth, had put on the cups 
and sassers, and was lifting a pile of plates 
from the corner shelf, when I heard a wild 
shrill scream. With acrash the plates fell 
to the floor, and I darted out of the house, 
but Walter Wyman was before me. Great 
heavens! that awful sight! The bridge 
was borne along by the rush of waters, a 
whirlin’ round like a mere plank, and stand- 
ing upon the whirlin” mass was Imogene 
Dupree, her pale face raised to heaven, her 
hands clasped, and one wild cry after an- 
other breaking from her ashen lips. Swift 
as thought Walter Wyman had rushed down 
the stream, and calling to Imogene, ‘ Be 
brave, and keep perfectly still, my darling!’ 
he waited until the floatin’ bridge reached a 
bend in the stream, then springing high in 
air, he gave a mighty leap and landed upon 
the bridge beside Imogene, And then we 
all witnessed a touchin’ scene that we never 
forgot—one that caused George Hurst to 
gnash his teeth and curse like a madman; 
for Imogene, his intended bride, cast her 
arms about Walter Wyman’s neck; while he 
clasped her close in his arms, and pressed 
kisses on her lips, cheeks and hair. 

“* The cursed villain! he shall pay dear 
for those kisses!’ I heard George Hurst 
mutter. . 

‘* By this time the workmen had gathered 
all the stout ropes they could find, and 
making fast a long hook to one end, they 
threw it on the bridge, and Walter made 
the hook fast by slippin’ it over the beam of 
the bridge; then those on shore drove a 
large iron bar into the ground, and passin’ 
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the rope across it, began to haul in; but the 
bridge refused to come to shore, It was 
turned lengthwise, and they battled man- 
fully, but it would not start. 

““* Just steady it as much as you can, 
boys, and [ll try to bring Miss Imogene 
ashore. There! steady now! And, turn- 
ing to Imogene, he spoke to her in a low 
voice, then pressed along kiss upon her lips; 
and once again her two arms went up and 
clasped his neck, and remained there while 
he raised her in his arms; and calling out, 
‘Steady now! walked to the edge of the 
bridge with his precious burden in his arms, 
and giving the spring, landed on the ground; 
but as he did so his foot caught upon a 
snag; he tottered, dropped Imogene as he 
fell, and struck his head against a large log 
that had been washed ashore. 

‘*George Hurst caught Imogene as she 
fell, and givin’ her a rough shake, cried, 
harshly, ‘Go to the house now, my lady! 
You have created scene enough for one day; 
my turn comes next.’ ' 

‘* It was with difficulty that the men pre- 
vented him from striking Walter Wyman, 
as he lay so cold and lifeless upon the wet 
ground, Old Mrs. Hurst burst into tears 
and cried out, ‘For shame, George Hurst! 
May God forgive me, but the time has 
come when I am ashamed of my child.’ 
Then growing calmer, she went up to him, 
and placin’ her hand upon his arm, while 
her pale sad face looked very stern, she 
said in a low voice, ‘I think you had best 
get on your horse, and go to town for a few 
days; you are not needed here just now, 
and all will get on better for your absence. 
Go, lest I may live to curse the day that 
gave you birth’ 

‘Without a word George Hurst turned 
away from his mother; and as the crowd of 
workmen hastened to lift their favorite 
from the ground and bear him to the house, 
George Hurst passed them on his coal black 
horse, and, as he rode on, gave a low mock- 
ing laugh. 

“‘ On the third night after Walter Wyman 
had received his hurt, I came over to bring 
him some nice seedcake, jam and cream 
that mother had prepared for him. I came 
in just here at the back door, and found no 
one in this room but Mrs. Hurst. She was 
sitting before the fire, with her knittin’ rest- 
ing on her lap, while the strangest scared 
look was on her face that I ever saw. 
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‘What have you got there, Patty? Some- “*What a pretty tableau! 
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thing nice for Mr. Wyman? Your mother 
is very kind, I am sure, Take it in the 
front room; they are in there,’ 

** Yes, Walter Wyman was lying on a cot 
near the right-hand corner, and Imogene 
was kneeling on a rug at his side, with her 
beautiful hair down; while he passed his 
long white fingers tenderly through the rich 
heavy mass, and now and then lifted a 
heavy curl to his lips. They were so wrapped 
up in each other that they did not notice 
me until I stood just before them. 

***Ah, little Patty, is it you?’ And he 
lifted his handsome face to look at me, and 
makin’ me stoop down, gave me a kiss on 
my cheek for bringiti’ him such a nice sup- 
per. How well I remember everything con- 
nected with that night! 

***Tve had one supper, Patty, but I must 
try yours—that is’—and he glanced into 
Imogene’s happy face—‘if my darling will 
feed me,’ 

“** Of course I shall; to hear is to obey! 
And takin’ the things out of my hands, she 
arranged them upon a little stand by the 
cot, tucked a napkin under his chin, took 
up the cream-jug and poured the cream 
over the jam, placed a seedcake between his 
white fingers, and laughingly said, ‘ Begin, 
sir!’ 

**T stood by and watched their merriment 
for a long time. Now he would make her 
taste, just ‘ to sweeten it,’ he said, and then 
place the spoon to his lips. How happy 
they were! At last I sat down on a little 
low chair before the fire, and in watching 
them I must have dropped asleep; for by- 
and-by I heard the clock strike eleven, and, 
rubbing my eyes, I looked around, and if 
you'll believe me, there they were at their 
fun, Imogene makin’ him beg and pay for 
each spoonful. 

** * Now, sir, what will you give for this 
spoonful?’ she merrily cried; and, catching 
at her hands, he drew her down and kissed 
her rosy red lips, 

** «There, that is the currency I intend to 
pay you in always, my darling! Do you 
know ’—and here his voice grew serious— 

‘I would be willing to die, almost, now that 
I know you love me? I would give my life 
freely in payment for the happiness of the 
last three days, rather than to have lived 
without the knowledge of your precious 
love.’ And drawing her down again, he 


pressed loving kisses upon her sweet mouth. 
Am sorry 
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that I shall have to spoil it? spoke a harsh 
well-known voice at the door; and with a 
start the lovers turned, and saw George 
Hurst! 

“Child as I was, I screamed in a low 
seared way when I saw his face. Turning 
the key in the lock, he then removed it and 
put it in his pocket. Then crossing the 
room to the other door, he did the same. 

**What is the meaning of that, Cousin 
George?’ And Imogene turned her stricken 
face towards him. 

““*This is your answer, my lady? And 
standing over the low cot, he twisted his 
large fingers in the beautiful golden hair of 
Walter Wyman, and jerked him to a sitting 
posture. 

*“**Why, Hurst! don’t be so rough. Re- 
member a fellow that has had his senses 
knocked out of him don’t get well in a 
hurry.’ 

““*They don’t, eh? Well, I have a little 
account to settle with you, and I had just 
as well begin.’ And with that he jerked 
him off" the cot, and commenced beating 
him with his crutch. 

**Aunt Mary! Aunt Mary! for Heaven’s 
sake, cail help! George is killing Walter!’ 
And the voice but a few minutes before 
filled with laughter, rose to wild shrieks, as 
she flew at George Hurst and struck at him 
with her puny arms. But alas! the mur- 
derer had done his work; the first or second 
blow upon the temple had sent the soul of 
Walter Wyman into the presence of his 
God; but the fiend, not satisfied, dropped 
upon the floor beside the lifeless body of his 
victim, and continued beating it until pools 
of blood covered the floor. 

“*Ah! for every kiss you get a blow. I 
counted the kisses, now you count the 
blows? And he chuckled in a most awful 
manner. 

“Poor Imogene! she had sunk down on 
the floor by the body of her lover, tearin’ 
her hair, beatin’ her hands wildly until 
they were covered with blood; and all the 
while she screamed, ‘O my love! my love! 
my dead, dead love? 

“At the first wild cry for help Mrs. Hurst 
had sprung to the door, but finding it fast- 
ened, I heard her run to the back dodr and 
scream ‘Help! help! Murder! murder! 
But it was late, everybody abed; and it was 
some time before that feeble voice could 
make itself heard. At last came a rush of 
feet towards the front door, and as they 


reached it George Hurst got up, took the 
key to the middle door from his pocket, and 
as the front door fell in with a crash, I 
heard him go thipity-thump up the stairs 
into his own room. 

“© heavens! shall I ever shut out the 
picture! That pale handsome face looked 
very lifelike, with the exception of one spot 
on the temple; but the body was beaten into 
an awful mass, O, the sight was full of 
horror! And there that awfully mutilated 
body had to lie in that pool of blood until 
the coroner could be summoned. In the 
meantime, a guard had been placed at the 
foot of the stairs in this room to prevent 
George Hurst’s escape. But it seemed as if 
he did not think of escape, for we heard 
the regular thipity-thump, thipity-thump 
through the long hours of the night. 

** Mrs. Hurst and mother tried to get Im- 
ogene to leave the body; but no, she re- 
mained; and when the coroner and his jury 
arrived they found her thus. 

‘Their verdict was soon given—‘ Willful 
murder committed upon the person of Wal- 
ter Wyman, by one George Hurst.’ And 
with that, an officer with ‘a warrant stepped 
softly up the stairs—where George Ilurst’s 
well-known steps were sounding—expecting 
to surprise him; hut we soon heard his 
swift footsteps on the stairs, and his deathly 
pale face glared into the room, while he 
gasped, ‘O Heaven! what a night of hor- 
rors! and waved his hand in the direction 
of the stairs, towards which excited feet 
rushed — mine among the number. = It 
seemed as if I must go; and when I got to 
the door and heard his regular thipity- 
thump, 1 was sure that I would see his angry 
face mocking at us. No form walked the 
room, but, extended on the bed, his throat 
cut from ear to ear, the razor still grasped 
in his right hand, and his bloody eruteh 
pressed fondly to his breast with his left, 
lay George Hurst, the murderer and suicide! 

“With a creat cry I turned and fled, and 
never stopped until I had buried my head 
in the pillows of my own little bed at home. 
O, how I shook and quivered with fear! I 
could see the whole awful sight — pale, 
handsome, mutilated Walter Wyman lying 
in his pool of blood; the stricken form of 
Imogene Dupree as she knelt at his side, 
and hear her wild cry, ‘O my love! my level 
my dead, dead love! and last, that awful 
hideous object with the blood pouring from 
his neck, as he lay upon his bed up stairs; 
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while the queer strokes of his sound foot 
and his crutch kept pace upon the floor! 

“Two days later the murdered and the 
murderer were buried side by side in a little 
graveyard not far from here, Imogene 
would not leave the coffin of her dead lover 
until kind hands bore her gently away; and 
when she heard the first clods of earth fall 
upon it, she screamed, ‘ O let me go! let me 
go to Walter!’ 

‘Poor Mrs. Hurst! her grief found no 
expression. With lovin’ care she watched 
over the wretched Imogene, an@ was makin’ 
all haste to settle up her son’s business, and 
leave this awful house, for she said she 
could not bear to stay here. Imogene’s 
mind seemed perfectly crazed, She would 
’ sit for hours with her eyes closed, and 
hands locked on her breast; them starting 
up with a wild shriek, would cast herself 
upon that awful spot darkened with her 
lover’s lifeblood, and moans and cries the 
most awful and heartrenging would issue 
from her lips. 

“One night—the one she was to have 
been the wife of her cousin—she awoke her 
aunt, in the dead of the night, with her 
wails and cries; and sitting up in bed, Mrs, 
Hurst saw her upon her knees by that spot, 
her head bowed to the floor, and heard her 
ery, ‘Yes, Walter, my love, my love, L am 
coming!’ And risin’, she walked swiftly 
towards the dvor, and throwin’ it open, 
rushed out inte a storm of rain and wind, 
with no clothin’ save her nightdress., With 
wild alarm Mrs. Hurst sprang from her 
bed, threw a wrapper around her, thrust 
her feet into her slippers, and followed out 
after her, calling my father to come to her 
aid. Seon dark forms with lanterns could 
be seer moving about in the storm, They 
shouted ‘Imogene! Imogene! until they 
were so hoarse they could not speak; no 
Imogene could be found! All the nextday, 
and the next, the search went on, but all in 
vain; and at last it was concluded that poor 
Imogene had joined her lover in the spirit- 
land, but how and when they could not tell, 
Poor heartbroken Mrs. Hurst left the State, 
and returned to her old home in North 
Carolina. 

“Years went by; the old mill house, with 
its low uncanny looks and haunted rooms, 
was an object of fear to us young folks. 
“One after another tried to live here, but the 
dark crimson spot staring into their faces, 
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the dull thud, thud,*thud of blows, the 
faint moans of the dying man, the shrill 
screams of the bereft maiden, and the thip- 
ity-thump of the murderer overhead, forced 
them te leave the house. 

“‘A few years later there came just such 
a storm of wind and rain as had caused the 
miil-house tragedy. The millstream was 
again a ragin’ flood, castin’ up boughs and 
broken bits of timber; and one morning 
after the storm had calmed, father came 
runnin’ into the heuse, his face pale and 
voice tremblin’, as he cried, ‘ Mother, the 
millstream has given up its secret! Come 
and see,’ 

** Yes, there cast up by the waters, and 
lying on the shore, was a skeleton; and full 
well we all knew that we looked upon all 
that was left of poor Imogene Dupree. We 
buried her beside her lover, and tried to 
forget the wild sad story of her and hers. 
But never a wild night comes but what I 
bury my head in the bedclothes and pray, 
‘O God, teach me to forget that awful 
scene!’ ”” 

Here the old lady paused, and wiped 
away the tears that coursed down her wrin- 
kled cheeks. Carrie Greyson had carried 
her handkerchief to her eyes raore than 
once during the old lady’s pathetic story; 
and now she spoke for the first time since 
the commencement, 

“© Aunt Patty, how very very sad! It 
mutt be trying to you, for she—poor Imo- 
gene—and her noble lover were known and 
loved by you all. Of course this house 
must, to you, seem to be accursed. But I 
am not afraid at all, Aunt Patty. ’Tis true 
your story will make me very sad at times; 
but the thought of fear will never enter my 
mind. Must you go? Come in often to 
see me,”” 

* Yes, honey, ’tis gittin’ dusk, and I 
wouldn’t be here when it begins for all the 
gold in Texas. Good-by, honey. Come to 
see Aunt Patty.”’ And with that the old 
lady made her way slowly down the steps, 
and out into the thickening winter twilight; 
while the young wife cast several sticks 
upon the fire, stirred it into a merry blaze, 
trimmed the lamp, and began to prepare her 
evening meal, listening with love’s quick 
ears to the well-known steps that brought 
her Fred home to her, awaiting him there— 
all alone in the haunted house. 


And you will walk in white 
The golden city, 

There cometh no more night, 
Nor pain, nor pity. 

You wandered far away 
Beyond our weeping, 

You've gone to endless day, 

Your life-work reaping. 


O lovely, patient heart, 
That sang while breaking; 
Tn life you had no part 
Beyond love’s making; 
The weariness is past, 
The cold world’s scorning; 
For you, has come at last, 
The light of morning. 


Dear love, if you had known . 
When you lay dying, — 

Our spirits’ endless moan, 
Our worn hearts’ crying,— 

You would have stayed your feet 
Beside the river ;— 

But rest and peace are sweet, 
You rest forever. 


O, sweet are rest and sleep, 
Though love lies bleeding; 
But we, who wake to weep, 
For love are pleading. 
Park Ridge, New Jersey, July, 1875. 


Pure saint, more saintly grown, 
When life grew weary, 

You laid your burden down; 
Our lives are dreary. 

So calm you sleep and sound, 
Pale broken lily, 

Though o’er your lowly mound 
The rain falls chilly. 

So in our lives must fall 
The chill and sadness, 

But God is over all; 

He giveth gladness. 


‘Where falls the cold March rain, 
His plan discloses; 

When summer comes again, 
Will bloom the roses; 

The birds will build and sing, 
The daisies whiten, 

The brown bees hum and swing, 
The pansies brighten. 

And so with many tears, 
Born of our grieving, 

And many doubts and fears, 
Yet Christ believing, 

We leave thee to thy rest, 
In hope and meekness; 

He knoweth what is best, 
Who seés our weakness. 


“Tickets please.”’ 

“TI have lost mine. I had it when I got 
on the train, but I can’t find it now.”’ 

“Sorry, madam, I shall be obliged to col- 
lect fare. Where are you going?” 

“To Elisbank, but I shan’t pay my fare 
twice. I bought a ticket at Barksburg and 
paid $7,35, and I don’t propose to pay again.” 

**You will have to produce a ticket then. 
I must have something for your ride—either 
a ticket or money. Perhaps you can suc- 
ceed in finding it. I will give you half an 
hour.”’ 

The above conversation occurred on the 
train of which I was conductor, between a 
middle-aged woman and myself. She 


ONE THOUSAND DOLLARS REWARD: 
—or,— 
THE WOMAN CHIEF. 
BY PATENT -COUPLER. 


claimed to have lost her ticket. Perhaps 
she had, but I doubted if she had ever pur- 
chased one. The game of the “lost ticket”’ 
was often played on western roads, by 
women particularly, and often played suc- 
cessfully. After having gone my usual 
round—collecting tickets from the passen- 
gers—I went back and asked the woman if 
she had found hers. 

“No sir,’’ said she, emphasizing the sir. 

“T will have to collect $7,35 then, of you, 
madam. Iam very sorry you have been so 
unfortunate (emphasizing the ‘“‘ unfortu- 
nate’’), as to lose your ticket, but the rules 
of the company must be enforced, ‘ pay, or 
get off.’ 
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*‘ Neither one, nor the other, will I do,’’ 
she answered, defiantly. 

I was about to pull the bell and put her 
off the train, when I remembered it was 
raining. It would be too bad to put any 
one off in the rain, to wander around in the 


marshes, and perhaps get lost; for there was 
no habitation between the two stations, the 
nearest being nine miles distant, and I con- 
cluded to take her on to Bridgewater, and 
then make her leave the car. 

While debating upon what course to pur- 
sue, a smile of contempt and defiance lighted 
up her face and she said, ‘‘ Why don’t you 
pull the bell?” 

** Because I don’t choose to,’’ I answered, 
eurtly. 

Our conversation had attracted the atten- 
tion of the immediate passengers, and they 
regarded my actions with interest. At 
Bridgewater I ordered her to get off. She 
refused to do so. 

‘TI shall be compelled to use force, mad- 
am, if you persist in thus setting at defiance 
the rules of the company,”’ said I. 

**Lay your hands on me, if you dare,’ 
said she, putting her hand into her pocket. 

Here was a tartar. Did she have a nice 
little knife in her pocket that would cut 
short my existence? She was evidently a 
hard customer. The brakeman was poking 
the fire, and although he saw something was 
wrong, trouble with ‘‘dead heads’ was of 
so frequent occurrénce that he thought noth- 
ing of it. As he was passing by me, I 
stopped him, and said, “Abe” (his name 
was Abraham), ‘‘ will you help me to escort 
this lady to the door?” 

Without a moment’s hesitation he seized 
her by the arm and said, ‘‘ Come out of this, 
old woman.”’ 

Quicker than thought she jerked her arm 
away, and gave him a stinging blow in the 
face 


“She must be the devil,’’ said he. 

“T’ll lay you both out,” she said, “if you 
bother me.”’ 

I began to think she might, too. 

Let me manage her,” said Abe. 

“What did you say the fare was?” she 
asked, suddenly, her voice dropping from 
that high pitch to which she had raised it. 

“To Elisbank?”’ 

Yes. 

“* Seven dollars and thirty-five cents.” 

“T haven’t anything less than a fifty dol- 
Jar bill,” said she, ‘can you change it?” 
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Not just now, madam,” I ‘answered, 
“ but will get it and hand it to you.” 

“Let me see, I want $42,85 back,’’ said 
she to,herself. 


It happened that I had taken in all large 
bills—I had none lesa than a fifty—and knew 
I could not make the change. I was won- 
dering what had so suddenly cooled the 
woman down. A moment ago she was 
ready to fight, and actually had struck Abe. 
I passed out of the coach and was seated in 
the smoking car, when the brakeman came 
in. Seeing me, he said, ‘‘ What ails the old 
bear, that she tuned down so almighty 
quick?” 

“*T haven’t the least idea,’’ I answered. 

‘‘ Something struck her all at once, that’s 
what’s the matter with me,” said Abe, 
thoughtfully. 

At Janesville I had the bill changed, and 
after taking seven dollars and thirty-five 
cents for her fare, I gave her the balance, 
which was forty-two dollars and eighty-five 
cents, not waiting for her to count it, as I 
should have done. Upon eoming by, her 
about twenty minutes later, she stopped me 
and said: 

“*T gave you a $50 bill?” 

Yes, madam.” 

‘The fare was seven dollars and thirty- 
five cents,’’ said she. 

“Seven thirty-five,” I answered. 

“That would leave $42,85, wouldn’t it?’ 
she asked. 

“Yes, madam, it would,” I replied, won- 
dering what she was coming at. 

“Well, you didn’t give me but twenty-two 
dollars,” said she, 

‘You have made a mistake in counting, 
madam,’ I answered. ‘I gave you the full 
amount, I am positive of it.” 

** But I say you didn’t.” 

You are mistaken,” I said. 

“lam, eh! You are going to try and 
beat me out of over twenty dollars, but you 
can’t do it, no sir.” 

**T am not beating, or trying to beat you 
out of a cent,” 1 answered. 

Her wrath was rapidly rising, and not 
wishing to have a scene, I left the car. I 
informed Abe of the new game she was try- 
ing to play, when he gave utterance as 
follows: 

“If you let that old she devil beat you, 
you’re not half as smart as I think you be. 
She is playing some deep game, she is. I 
thought it funny when she so quietly paid 
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her fare after making so much fuss. Just 
like as not the bill was counterfeit.” 

Abe was right. She was playing a deep 
game, and perhaps the bill was coungerfeit, 
but I had gotten rid of it, left it with the 
agent at Janesville. , 

At A—— the telegraph operator handed 
me a bundle of bills, which had been left 
with him, asking me to give them to the 
agent at C——, with a request to have them 
posted up censpicuously. Such transactions 
were common, and I did not ask the nature 
of them. They were tied around with a 
small string. After we left A——I gave 
the bills to the baggage-man on the train, 
telling him to leave them at C—— with his 
report, for I feared I might forget to deliver 
them. About two hours after I wanted a 
piece of string, but could not find any on 
‘the train. Generally there was quite an 
amount in the lamp-box, but not a single 
piece now. I discovered the bills (which 
were handed to me at A——), upon the rack 
in the baggage-car, and unwound the string 
from them, and placed them back. Going 
into the car again some time after, I found 
they had fallen on the floor. Picking them 
up I noticed the heading, which read: 

“ONE THOUSAND DOLLARS RE- 

WARD.” 


The rest of the bill was as follows: . 


“The above reward will be paid for the 
arrest and conviction of a gang of counter- 
feiters, who are now operating in this por- 
tion of the country. The ‘ head’ or ‘chief’ 
of the gang is a woman.”’ 

Signed—“ Allen Pinkerton,” ‘‘ Uhief of 
Pinkertons’ Detective Bureau, Chicago, Il.’ 


I read the latter portion of the bill several 
times.. “‘ The ‘head’ or ‘ chief’ of the gang 
is @ woman.”’ 

I put the bills up and they and their con- 
‘tents soon passed out of my mind. On 
leaving home that evening, my wife had 
said: 

*“ Remember, Leonard, that the mortgage 
falls due in two weeks, if we can only dis- 
charge it and have our home clear, how 
happy I shall be.” 

Her words recurred to me now. In two 
weeks if not paid what then? It must be. 
But how? The mortgage was eight hun- 
dred dollars, and I had only six, which by 
dint of economy I had saved. My reveries 
were interrupted by arriving at C——. On 
passing through the car in which the woman 


was, she stopped me and asked if I would 
send a despatch for her. 

** Certainly, but you might think I would 
charge you more than the cost of sending,’ 
I said, sharply. 

**T was mistaken about the change,” she 
replied, in an apologetic tone. 

** What do you wish to send?” I asked. 

Here it is, I wrote it out before I got 
aboard,” and she handed me a slip of paper. 

I did not glance at it, but put it in my 
pocket, and in the depot asked the operator 
the charge of sending it. He opened the 
paper and, after looking at it a moment, said: 

** What kind of gibberish do you call this, 
any way?” 

I took the paper, it read: 

“B—4+—X—I— Sure pop—come.”’ 

8. A.” 


It was directed to a person at K——,a 
place fifty miles beyond. 

**T don’t know,” said I, “‘ but send it.’’ 

“Did you send the telegram?” asked the 
woman, when I again saw her. 

** did,” I answered. 

I told Abe about the telegram; he was 
much mystified. ‘“‘ What’sshe sending such 
telegrams for, I'd like to know,”’ said he. 

At K—— two very rough and suspicious- 
looking men came aboard, and after scan- 
ning everyone on the train, they seated 
themselves behind the woman, and engaged 
in conversation with her. At the same 
place I received a message from Janesville 
signed by the agent, which read, ‘‘ The bill 
I changed for you is a counterfeit.”’, I was 
startled, Calling Abe into the smoking-car, 
I told him my suspicions, 

“Abe,’”’ said I, “read that,’’ giving him 
one of the bills which I had put in my 
pocket. 

** By the holy mackerel,’ he exclaimed, 
it’s the she devil!’ 

**T thinkso myself,” Lanswered. ‘‘ Now 
then, Abe, we’ve got to capture her and the 
men.” 

Five hundred apiece,’”’ said he, musingly. 
' I prepared the following despatch, which 
I sent at the next station. 

Pinkertons’ Detective Agency, Chicage, 
Ill: Have you a description of the woman, 
chief of the gang of counterfeiters, for whom 
$1000 reward is offered? If so, send it at 
once to L—— R—— conductor No. 4, —— 
R. R. at B——.”’ 

The message traversed the small wire with 
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lightning speed, and back the answer came, 
which I received at B——. ‘‘ Rather large, 
fiery nature, gray hair, and generally dresses 
in black.” Beyond a doubt it was the 
woman on board. The two men were prob- 
ably her accomplices. She had some of the 
“queer” in her possession, for she had 
passed a bogus fifty on me. Conviction 
would be insured without a doubt. Ells- 
bank was less than sixty milesdistant. She 
and her accomplices would leave the train 
at that point, and they must be secured be- 
fore arriving there. I telegraphed to D——, 
twenty miles this side of Ellsbank, for two 
officers to get on the train, and to be pre- 
pared to deal with desperate characters. I 
met them on the depot platform and directed 
them where to station themselves. They 
were dressed in plain clothes. 

“We undoubtedly shall have a severe 
tussle if we attack them all together,” said 
one of the officers; “if we can manage to 
separate them it will be easy enough.” 

manage that,’’ said Abe. ‘Approach- 
ing the trio, he said, ‘‘ Which one of you 
gentlemen got on at C——?” 

“Why?” asked one of the men. 

** Because, there’s a package which was 
put into the baggage-car for one of you at 
C——; if you want it you’d better go ahead 
and get it.’’ 

** Pll go and see what it is,’ said one of 
the men to his companion, and moved to- 
ward the baggage-car. 

** Now is our time,’ said Abe; “ one of 
you follow him into the car and secure 
him.”’ 

The man opened the door and entered the 
car, Clqely followed by Abe and one of the 
officers, 
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**Where’s the box?” asked the fellow. 

‘Never mind!’ exclaimed the officer, 
throwing himself upon the man, and assist- 
ed by Abe, he was speedily secured. 

“* Now for the other one,”’ said Abe, and 
going back into the coach he told the other 
man that his “‘ parther’’ wanted him. With- 
out a suspicion of anything wrong, he fell 
into the trap, and was secured as nicely as 
we could wish. The worst was yet to be. 

“Tf that old woman doesn’t make us 
smart I’m a sinner,’’ said Abe. 

One of the officers going into the car took 
the seat made vacant by the men, and when 
the other officer came down the aisle, ata 
preconcerted signal, threw his arms around 
her. The other one put the bracelets on her 
and she was fast. 

O how she did rave! The curses that fell 
from her vile lips make me shudder even 
now, as I think of it. 

I handed my prisoners over to the Chief 
of Police of Elisbank. They proved to be, 
what I supposed they were, members of a 
gang of counterfeiters, of whom the woman 
was the chief. One of the men turned 
State’s evidence, and the information he 
gave led to the capture of the entire gang, 
who might, even to this day, have been prac- 
tising their nefarious art, liad it not been 
for the woman’s greediness of gold, which 
led her to make the fuss she did, when I at- 
tempted to collect her fare, and which 
caused me to suspect her, when she so sud- 
denly paid. 

I received the reward and divided with 
honest, though illiterate Abé. The mort 
gage was paid, and I had enough to pur- 
chase for my dear little wife what she most 

desired, a piano, 


The parting hand I oft haye pressed 
When bidding thee farewell; 

While rising sighs but half suppressed 
Spoke more than words could tell. 


Well may the lips forbear to move, 
In friendship’s parting hour; 
For words alone are vain to prove 
Affection’s depth and power, 
Charleston, 8. C., May, 1875. 


THE LANGUAGE OF THE EYES, 


BY WILLIAM G. W. TURNER. 


I value not the sad farewell, 
Nor yet the brief adieu; 

One silent gaze alone can tell 

What language never knew. 


But give to me in that stern hour, 
When friends are forced to part, 

The silent grief that speaks with power, 
The language of the heart... 
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EXTRAORDINARY BIRTHS. 


BY PROFESSOR SERANOS D. PATRIE. 


Wuen human creatures come into this 
rackety world of ours with a rapidity far in 
excess of average experience, speculative 
economists and philosophers are prone to ask 
how we shall all find house room or elbow 
room in future centuries; how we shall 
avoid crowding out one another. The earth, 
it is true, is eight thousand miles in diam- 
eter, and the square miles of its surface are 
denoted by a long row of figures. Still its 
size is strictly defined and limited; we can 
(some of us, that is,) tell almost exactly the 
extent of dry land on which the foot of man 
ean tread, and of water on which boats and 
ships can float. We can ascertain, approxi- 
mately, the acreage of land that is necessary 
to grow corn and rice, vegetables and fruit, 
butchers’ meat, dairy produce, etc., for the 
annual food of an average human being; 
and we can picture to ourselves a state of 
things in which the world’s policeman will 
bid us “ Move on.”” However, it will not 
be just yet; and perhaps a survival of the 
fittest, on Mr. Darwin’s principle, will set 
everything to rights. In England, in the 
closing years of the seventeenth century, a 
tax was imposed on bachelors and widows, 


‘ from which husbands and wives were ex- 


empt. This was so far a small incentive 
to matrimony; but, more money being 
wanted to carry on a war, a tax was soon 
afterwards laid on marriages and births; 
and this told in the opposite direction. 
These taxes were accompanied by another 
on deaths and burials, which might be in- 
terpreted as the expression of a wish on the 
part of the Legislature that the subjects of 
the sovereign would endeavor to live as long 
as they possibly could. But, in truth, there 
was no sentiment in the matter; the taxes 
were imposed simply because hard cash was 
wanted by the State. 

It is an admitted fact, we believe, that 
when births are more numerous than one 
at a time, nobody seems delighted at it. 
The parents have more cares to look for- 
ward to than they desiderate; the domestic 
establishment is subject to much disar- 
rangement and overturning; the daily or 
weekly outlay increases; and the compli- 
mentary “ Welcome, little stranger!’’ is 


sadly wanting in sincerity. The registrar- 
general, it may be presumed, can tell pretty 
nearly the ratio of twins to single births, in 
the average of years, over the whole king- 
dom. The excess beyond twins is more 
frequent than might perhaps be supposed; 
and is sometimes such as to be not a little 
startling. If it be true, as writers on vital 
statistics assert, that once in about eight 
thousand times a birth consists of triplets, 
we need not marvel that so many little cof- 
fins are made every year; for the poor trip- 
lets do not often grow up to be men and 
women. 

When quadruplets occur, four at a birth, 
the incident is one—not for sounding of 
trumpets, perhaps, nor for beating of drums, 
but—for newspaper comment; and no small 
amount of celebrity attaches to the home of 
the family connected with the event. The 
registrar-general’s annual reports, supple- 
mented by entries in various periodicals, 
furnish many examples of these quadru- 
plets; to be read, however, with a whole- 


-some recognition of the fact that popular 


statements are sometimes in need of verifi- 
cation. Some years ago there was a favor- 
ite book called ‘‘A Residence on the Shores 
of the Baltic;’’ the authoress is said to have 
been one of four brothers and sisters born 
on the same day. This touches a subject 
which has been much discussed—the intel- 
lectual capacity of what may be calléd mul- 
tiplicate children. The question has been 
put, are twins, triplets and quadruplets as 
clever as other people? but it is generally 
admitted that the materials for an answer 
have not yet been duly collected and exam- 
ined. If it be asserted, as many persons do 
assert, that twins are not often intellectually 
distinguished, we are at once confronted 
with the case of two famous brothers, Lord 
Eldon and Lord Stowell, prodigies of judi- 
cial learning; although not twins to each 
other, each had a twin sister. 

Setting aside, however, this question of 
intellectual capacity, we will jot down a few 
examples of quadruplets. About twelve 
years ago a poor woman near Cork had four 
children at a birth, two boys and two girls; 
whether they all lived and flourished, we 


have no record. A parish register at Cam- 
bridge tells of a shoemaker, Henry Coe, 
whose wife had two boys and two girls at a 
birth; a procession of sixteen sponsors 
walked to church at the christening, four to 
answer for each of the little Crispins and 
Crispinas. Many years ago the Rev. Mr. 
Ryder, Vicar of Nuneaton, was blessed with 
four children in one day. The vicarage 
had, in truth, been a scene of momentous 
events in that year; for triplets had made 
their appearance barely twelve months be- 
fore. One can imagine Mrs. Vicar feeling 
some of the perplexities attributed on lyri- 
cal authority to the old woman who lived in 
ashoe, About eight years ago a Glasgow 
newspaper announced a birth of quadru- 
plets, all girls, and all born alive. Mrs. 
Shury, a cooper’s wife at the West End of 
London, had twins early one year, and twins 
again before the year had quite expired; 
but the vicar’s wife beat her by a long dis- 
tance, and must have had a very vocal 
household. It must be a sad thing for the 
poor mother, when not a single tiny one is 
left to her after such an ordeal. This was 
the case at Seaton, in Devonshire, where a 
tombstone in the churchyard records that 
“* Here lyeth ye Bodys of John and Richard 
and Edward, sons of John Roberts, and 
Elizabeth his wife, together with a daughter 
of the same persons, born at one birth. 
They dyed ye 9 day of September, 1697.” 
At Bromsgrove, in 1819, were born four lit- 
tle girls at once, baptized Maria, Mary, Sa- 
rah and Elizabeth. When eleven years of 
age, they were seen in a cluster by a gentle- 
man, who placed on record the result of his 
inquiries; the girls were dressed alike, and 
bore such a striking resemblance in form, 
features and general appearance, that he 
could not identify or discriminate them one 
from another. We might perchance imag- 
ine that, if these damsels grew up to wo- 
manhood, and to sweet-hearting affairs, 
there would occur a rare Comedy of Errors; 
no lover being able to determine which was 
his own particular pet treasure. But nature 
has an easy way of getting out of such dif- 
ficulties. Maria, it appears, lived tothe age 
of seventeen; Mary married, and had two 
children; Eliza lived to her thirty-second 
year; while Sarah married, had a son, and 
survived until a recent period. The brave 
mother of this bevy of girls did not quit the 
scene unti! she had counted eighty-three 
summers. More melancholy was the expe- 
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rience of a Bavarian mother some consider- 
able number of years ago. Maria Thomanin, 
the wife of a mason at Augsburg, gave 
birth to quadruplets, who were baptized 
Andreas, Nicolaus, Maria Anna and Bar- 
bara. <A broadside sheet is still extant, con- 
taining two wood engravings: one represents 
a woman in bed, visitors around her, and 
four dead infants laid out like so many dolls; 
while the other represents a funeral proces- 
sion of acolytes, priests, bearers carrying 
four little coffins, and fifty couples of wo- 
men attired in the quaint old Bavarian 
costume. 

Quintuplets—the shortest name we can 
devise for five children at a birth—are of 
course very rare; but if the recorded state- 
ments are reliable, instances have actually 
occurred. The Globe newspaper, somewhat ~ 
under twenty years ago, recorded the fact 
that the wife of a railway guard at Birming- 
ham had five infants at a birth, three boys 
born alive and two girls stillborn. Mr. 
Thom, it is well known, has for many years 
been indefatigable in ferreting oyt the truth 
concerning centenarianism, and has made 
woeful havoc with many of the stories: 
showing how numerous are the ways ex- 
aggeration takes place in the estimates of 
the ages of very old persons. We do not 
know whether he has taken up, in a similar 
spirit, the statements relating to specially 
prolific births; but a search of an analogous 
kind was made by a gentleman into the 
truth of the Birmingham story; and the re- 
sult came out in this form—that the children 
born at once were three instead of five, and 
and that they were all stillborn. The Lan- 
cet, in a notice of medical gossip some years 
ago, stated that an Italian woman at Rovi- 
go had five female children ata birth; so 
we find the statement, and so we leave it. 
The Elgin Courant, just about the same 
period, recorded that Elspath Gordon, of 
Rothes, had quintuplets, two girls stillborn 
and three boys who lived a few hours after 
their birth. The celebrated discoverer of 
the circulation of the blood, Dr. Harvey, in 
a letter to Aubrey, spoke of ‘‘ One Mr. Pal- 
mer’s wife, of Kent, who did beare a child 
every day for five daies together;’’ but it is 
not clear from the context whether Harvey 
gave it as the result of his own knowledge 
and investigation, or merely repeated a ru- 
mor. Southey, in an article in the Quar- 
terly Review, quoted a statement from 
Hakewill’s ‘‘Apology,”’ to the effect that an 
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epitaph in Dunstable church records the 
death of a woman who had quintuplets 
twice; besides triplets three times! We can 
only ask, “‘Is there such an epitaph now; 
and does it speak the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth?’”’? Whenalearned 
college believes a statement of facts coming 
within the range of its own special subjects, 
we usually feel that there must be “‘ some- 
thing in it.” On this ground we notice a 
statement to the effect that the Museum of 
the Royal College of Surgeons, in Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields, is said to contain, preserved in 
spirits, the bodies of five female infantg, 
children of Margaret Waddington, a resi- 
dent at Darling, near Blackburn; the five 
girls were born at once, three stillborn and 
two that died soon afterwards. One more 


.instance. Quintuplets are recorded as hav- 


ing made their appearance at a village near 
Sheffield, forty-six years ago—one born 
dead, one that died before being baptized, 
and three that outlived that ceremony. 
What shall we say of multiplicate births 
exceeding even the mystical number five? 
Shall we reject them at once, as altogether 
unbelievable; or shall we jot down the nar- 
ratives as we find them, and leave each to 
fight its own battle as it may? One narra- 
tive is to the effect that at Dayton, in the 
State of Ohio, a German woman was taken 
ill while passing through the town; and that 
the result of the illness was in the form of 
six children, which she placed all together 
in a basket. “‘A lady of character saw and 
counted the children, and was told by the 
mother they were one birth.”” Perhaps 
most persons will opine that more reliable 
proof than this is necessary to insure belief. 
We find in Aubrey’s Natural History of 
Wiltshire, published somewhat more than 
two centuries ago, a statement to the effect 
that Edith Bonham, of Wishford Magna, 
in that county, had seven children at a 
birth. ‘In this parish,’ Aubrey says, 
“there is a confident tradition that these 
children were all baptized at the font in this 
church; and that they were brought thither 
in a kind of chardger, which was dedicated 
to the church, and hung on two nailes, 
which are to be seen there yet, near the 
belfree on the south side. Some old women 
are living that doe remember the chardger. 
This tradition is entered in the register- 
book there, from whence I have taken this 
narrative.”” Here we find, then, that the 
testimony from Aubrey himself was limited 


to seeing an entry in the parish register 
and two nails in the church wall; the old 
women could speak to having seen a chard- 
ger, charger or dish; but, beyond this, in- 
formation is lacking. Another story of 
septuplets runs thus: In the Kleyne Chro- 
nycke, published at Amsterdam, in 1655, we 
are told that an engineer was told by an 
alewife that she was told by a burgomaster 
that he had been into a house near the Zuy- 
der Zee, and saw seven children sitting by 
the fire, each with a porringer in his (or 
her) hand, and eating rice-milk with a 
spoon. The burgomaster said to the woman 
of the house, ‘*‘ Mother, you are very kind 
to your neighbors, since they leave their 
children to your care.”’ ‘“‘ No, they are all 
my children, which 1 had at one birth; and 
if you will wait a moment, I will show you 
more that will surprise you.’? She went 
and fetched seven older children, similarly 
born on one day! How far the truth had 
been magnified in successive stages by the 
mother, plus the burgomaster, plus the ale- 
wife, plus the engineer, plus the chronicler, 
we are left to imagine as we may. Whether 
septuplets or seven-fold, triplets are the more 
wonderful, ’twould not be easy to decide; 
but an old volume of the Memoires de 
l’ Academie Francaise solemnly tells us that 
a baker’s wife at Paris had triplet children 
every year for seven years in succession. 
Happy baker! But this, according to a 
Brussels journal, was actually exceeded in 
1851, when a tradesman’s wife had, for the 
eighth time, three children at a birth— 
twenty-four of them in eight births in nine 
years; ‘‘a desperate case for the husband,” 
as the journalist sympathetically remarked, 
‘who desired to transmit his family name 
to his offspring; for they were all girls.”’ 
Six, seven—are not these numbers high 
enough? We shall see. The Stamford 
Mercury, a few years ago, recorded eight 
children at a birth, three boys and five girls; 
but the paragraphist had to go to Trumbull 
County, in Ohio, for the locality. ‘There is 
a statement in the Journal des Savants, on 
the authority of M. Seignette, to the effect 
that a woman at Rochelle had nine children 
at a birth, all stillborn! In 1851 a wonder- 
working rumor spread about Sheffield, con- 
cerning the appearance of ten children at a 
birth! An old dame, Widow Platts, born 
in 1781, stated that she was one of the ten, 
and declared her mother had told her sof 
No other corroboratory evidence was attain- 
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able than an old copy of the Leeds Mercury, 
quoting a letter received from Sheffield, 
with the additional statement that nine of 
the decuplets were stillborn. 

But O! what a bouncer was that in a 
London daily paper, assigning to a Hindu 
woman at Ballygunge, near Calcutta, twen- 
ty-one boys ata birth! And in what sense 
are we to interpret an entry in the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine, to the effect that Mrs. 
Lilly, of Grantham, ‘ was twice mother of 
twenty-two children?” Either that there 
were forty-four babies at two births, or that 
she was twice married, and had in all twen- 
ty-two children. We prefer to believe the 
latter, although the words seem to imply 
_the former. Eclipsing every other marvel 

of this peculiar class is the assertion that a 

Dutch lady, the Countess of Hennesby, had 
exactly three hundred and sixty-five chil- 
dren at a birth! The story goes that this 
lady on one occasion discourteously rebuked 
a woman who asked for alms, and said 
something which irritated her to express a 
wish that the lady might soon have as many 
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children as there are days in the year; and 
so it was. Pepys declared that, when at 
Utrecht, he “saw the hill where they say 
the house stood wherein they were born” 
—a kind of evidence that just suited gossip 
Samuel. An ingenious conjecture has been 
hazarded that the interview may have taken 
place on the 3d of January, when the -year 
was three days old; that the woman wished 
the countess might have as many children 
as there had been days in that year; and 
that the birth consisted of triplets. 

Glancing at the above strange recitals we 
perceive that, whichever of them are true 
or partly true, they do not prove any abnor- 
mal increase in the sum total of humanity. 
The poor bantlings are either stillborn, or 
mostly die at an early age. In other words, 
a large family, a numerous progeny, a quiver 
full of arrows, does not depend on having a 
great number of children at a birth, so much 
as on the total number born’ to the same 
parent or parents during the whole of mar- 
ried life. 


Cuirton Burt elevated his heels and set 
them carefully on the window ledge, his 
chair finely balanced and biped, and taking 
the cigar from his mouth, suffered a long 
thin wreath of smoke to curl from his lip up 
among the stucco abortions of the ceiling. 

“A queer business,’ Irepeated. “I don’t 
see how it came about.” 

“Well, I don’t mind telling you,”’ he said, 
leisurely, when the smoke-wreath had run 
its length. ‘You are young, and may 
profit by my experience.”” Which was pret- 
ty good from a fellow of twenty-seven to 
one of twenty-five. 

However, I swallowed the affront and 
waited for him to goon. It was so seldom 
one got Clinton Burt to speak of his private 
affairs and feelings, that it was best to make 
much of the mood when it did come. 

Several circumstances conspired to pro- 
duce this present complacency of his. He 
and I had met now for the first time in 
years, after having been Damon and Pythias 
at school, and having kept up a regular cor- 
respondence for several years after parting. 
Then Clinton’s business, pretty good before, 
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had taken a new start up. Sugar had gone 
up several cents on the pound, just as he 
had two cargoes come in from Cuba. Last- 
ly, we had just risen froma good dinner, 
washed down by a bottle of sparkling Cataw- 
ba worth all the sham Ports, Champagnes, 
Madeiras, etc., made in the cellars of liquor 
dealers. These influences combined had so 
expanded my friend’s heart that there were 
glintings of light from even its inmost 
recesses, 

With a faint sigh he began. 

‘f You see, Anne and I married quite 
young. I was but twenty-one, and she one 
year younger, which is being a little ina 
hurry. Not that I am sorry for it. I don’t 
believe in wishing to change what is un- 
changeable. And if we had waited to grow 
cooler and more thoughtful, why perhaps a 
trouble as bad would have come in some 
other shape. We went to New York fora 
trip, and for one month were as happy as 
two butterflies. Then we came back and 
went to Swan’s boarding-house, the greatest 
place in town for singing, and dancing, and 
card-playing, and flirtations, When we 
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went, I promised Swan that we would stay 
all winter, as he had another offer for his 
vacant rooms; so we were fixtures for six 
months at least. 

** Out of her little fortune, Anne had pro- 
vided herself a fine wedding outfit, and there 
was nota lady at Swan’s who dressed in 
better taste or was more entirely bewitching 
than she was. You know Anne was always 
called handsome, even by people who didn’t 
like to acknowledge it. Well, she immedi- 
ately became the residing deity of the es- 
tablishment, though the house did not lack 
for pretty girls or grand dowagers. More- 
over she managed to make friends of them 
all, so that they seemed to be quite pleased 
with her success. I can’t say how they felt 
in their hearts. 

** Phil Baxter was boarding there at that 
time. You know Phil. A gay dare-devil, 
as bold as brass, and, well, there’s no deny- 
ing that he is about as handsome a fellow as 
ever stepped. Whatever Providence wanted 
to give him those great bright eyes with 
their long curling lashes for, is more than I 
can imagine. The man did anything but 
mischief with them, and a pair of little gray 
eyes with short winkers to them would have 
done just as well for seeing purposes. 

“After a while I began to see that those 
eyes began to turn pretty often on Anne, 
and he got a way of dancing with her oftener 
than with any one else, and of being her 
partner at cards, and of turning her music 
when she played. For some timeI didn’t 
mind, for Anne and I understood each other, 
I thought. We had agreed not to be very 
sweet in company, for one had been sickened 
by the actions of Jack White and his wife, 
and didn’t want to get laughed at. For 
half a year after they were married, Jack 
and his wife used to sit side by side in com- 
pany, dancing together always, and neither 
speaking to, hor smiling on any one else. 
And after the six months were over they 
took as decided a turn the other way, and 
would rather speak to or look at any one, 
than each other. / 

“Well, since Anne and I had talked it 
over, I didn’t mind her being attended by 
other gentlemen, though I did not think it 
best that any one gentleman should distin- 
guish b'mself by his attentions. After a 
while I just mentioned this to her, and 
added that Phil had been too attentive to 
her that evening, and that there was no 


need of his turning music for her when she 
knew the piece by heart. 

“To my surprise she blushed and was 
silent. I had expected her to look at me 
with innocent surprise, perceive that I was 
right, and immediately promise to be more 
distant with him infuture. The embarrass- 
ment and silence disconcerted me immedi- 
ately, and a faint ghost of a suspicion began 
to creep into my mind. Could it be that 
Anne cared for admiration, or to please any 
one but her husband? The thought tor- 
mented me, and, try as I would, I could 
not banish it. I begun, too, to watch her 
more closely, though I was ashamed to do 
it. I saw that she treated Phil with a kind 
of distance, but she also showed the same 
distance in her manner to me. It wasn’t 
coldness, but only a slight chill, enough to 
be felt, but not anything to mention. 

* Phil didn’t seem to mind, but went on 
just the same, persistently admiring, atten- 
tive and gay, and behaving in such a man- 
ner that it was impossible to resent without 
appearing too ready to put an evil construc- 
tion upon actions in themselves innocent. 
One doesn’t like to have the proverb, ‘ Evil 
to him who evil thinks,’ quoted to one. I 
saw, too, that he was less attentive when he 
thought that I was observing him, and that 
my looking at him was a signal for him to 
leave Anne and go to some one else, Of 
course, this was confoundedly galling. It 
was accusing me of jealousy, and intimating 
that I, and not Anne, was the obstacle in 
the flirtation. 

** Once seeing this, I spoke again to Anne, 
and this time I spoke sharply, I accused 
her of flirting, and almost commanded her 
to put a stop to the fellow’s pretensions. 
She answered haughtily that she would not 
listen to such insulting language. She was 
not accountable for my jealous disposition, 
she said, and scorned to defend herself from 
my charge. 

‘Well, well, old fellow, don’t get angry! 
The long and short of it was that we quar- 
relled, and she did as she had a mind to out 
of defiance, and I tormented her all I could. 
An outsider can scarcely believe the degree 
of misery which may be suffered from, ap- 
parently trivial causes. One glance from 
Phil Baxter’s bright languishing eyes was 
almost enough to make me commit suicide. 
and night after night I stayed out of the 
parlor, and absented myself from the com- 
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pany, for fear lest, in my desperation, 
I should do something of which I might 
repent. Of all things I dreaded being 
ridiculous. 
‘The crisis came one fine evening. Our 
whole troupe had organized an expedition 
to a hotel ten miles out of town where we 
were to have a supper and adance, and ride 
back after midnight. It was a beautiful 
evening in April, and everything seemed to 
promise a successful pleasure-party. We 
went in barouches, twenty of us, and asevil 
luck or evil planning would have it, Phil 
Baxter with that flirting Carrie Blake rode 
with Annie and me, Phil seemed to be 
completely taken up with Carrie, and Anne 
and I sat.quietly side by side. I couldn’t 
talk gay nonsense, for I was in torment. 
Anne had been very cool with me before 
starting, and had even asked me, sneeringly, 
if I had laid out my rule of conduct for her 
guidance that evening. I felt that she was 
in no mood to spare my feelings. Yet, as 
we rode along in the twilight, my heart 
yearned toward her. I would have given 
the world to be reconciled to her. As I sat 
there at her side, I felt an impulse to slip 
my hand under her shawl and clasp the 
little hand that I knew was folded there 
with my ring upon it. I even made a mo- 
tion to do so, but was checked by pride and 
fear. As likely as not she would répulse 
me. Then I remembered her manner at 
starting, and the tender impulse died. Even 
while I was hesitating, she broke her silence, 
as though impatient of it, and, leaning for- 
ward, joined in the gay talk of the two op- 
posite us. Then when we reached the hotel, 
she took Phil Baxter’s hand and stepped to 
the platform before I could get round from 
my side. She ran right up to the dressing- 
room with the other ladies, and came down 
with them, ours being an informal party, 
and the ladies all voting ceremony a bore, 
When we sat down to supper, there was 
Phil Baxter at her other elbow. 

‘* I was determined not to make a fool of 
myself, and by a great effort managed to get 
up a lively conversation with the lady next 
me. But, all the time the chatting and 
laughing on the other side rang in my ears, 
and if the lady I talked with hadn’t been a 
simpleton, she would have perceived that 
my remarks were not always sensible nor 
apropos. And Anne was as pretty as a pink 


that night, as if to make my pain greater. 
She fairly sparkled, and when she took my 
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arm to go up to the dancing-hall where an- 
other party were to meet us, in spite of 
every provocation, I longed to bend and 
kiss her pink dimpling cheek, 

** Well, we got through the evening after 
a fashion. I couldn’t say that Phil, or any 
other gentleman, was offensively attentive, 
though she was admired; but in the state of 
mind which I had reached anything was 
torture. When we started ‘to go home, 
Carrie Blake, pretending to have quarrelled 
with her escort, fastened herself upon me, 
and, of course, Anne took Phil’s arm, and 
sat beside him. 

‘Perhaps you think that wasn’t much, 
But, I tell you, my hands were clenched all 
the way home, and every word I spoke came 
through my set teeth. 

‘Reaching home at last, as Phil helped 
Anne from the carriage, I saw him look up 
into her face in the bright moonlight and 
whisper something. She snatched her hand 
from him, but laughed, and ran up the steps 
alone. Ididn’t go up stairs for an hour, 
but stayed down stairs and pretended to read 
the papers. When I did go, Anne was not 
in bed, and, looking into her dressing-room, 
I saw her there lying on the lounge, appar- 
ently sound asleep. I didn’t speak, but 
went to bed, though not to sleep, and she 
lay on the lounge for the rest of the night. 

‘The next morning I broke out again, 
and we had a pretty warm time. I asked 
her what it was that Phil had whispered to 
her, and at first she said that she had forgot- 
ten. Then she refused to tell. I went be- 
yond what I meant at that, and said some 
pretty hard things, ending by telling her to 

choose between me and Phil Baxter. She 
retorted that I should choose between letting 
her live in peace with me, or leave me. 

‘** Tf by living in peace you mean flirting 
with other men, then you had better leave,’ 
I said; and I vow to you that I didn’t know 
what I said. 

“She made no reply, and I went out, 
Three hours after a note was handed me, 
Anne wrote a few cool lines, saying that she 
had accepted my alternative, and that while 
I was reading her note she would be on her 
way to New York. She had taken only 
what had belonged to her, and had left all 
my property. She ended by saying that we 
had made a mistake in marrying each other, 
and that the only thing to do was never to 
see each other again. 

‘* Well, I don’t care about telling you how 
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I felt. You knowI loved Anne. I said to 
myself that if she had loved me she would 
never have left meso, andif she did not 
love me, I was not, of course, willing to 
follow her. She plainly expressed her regret 
for having married me, and that had evi- 


dently been the cause of her coldness with 


me, and her flirtation with Phil Baxter. 
The more I loved her, the less willing would 
I be to coax her back to an unwelcome 
bondage. 

“So I wrote a note as cool as her own, 


making her free to do as she liked, and offer- 
ing to provide for her support. An answer 


came by return of mail declining any aid. 
She had enough to live on. Then our inter- 
course ceased. But I managed to hear, 
something of her. She was living with a 
maiden aunt of hers in New York, and was 
well, That much wasall I heard for six 
or seven months. I kept watching the 
mails, and used to tremble when the letters 
came. I hada half hope that she would 
write. But no word came. 

“At the end of seven months came a piece 
of news that almost broke my pride down. 
Anne had a little son! Surely she must 


send forme now. I resolved that if she did 
I would make any concession, and give up 
all my jealousy at once and forever. I ar- 
ranged my business quickly and went to 
New York so as to be near, leaving orders 
for any letter or message to be sent after me. 
No letter nor message came, but I learned 
that Anne was doing well, and would soon 
beup. I used to go out at evening and 
walk past the house, looking up at the win- 
dows and considering which one was hers. 
Once I went up to the door and inquired 
for her myself. She was very comfortable 
the girl said, 

“ T asked if her friends had been sent for, 
and the reply was, ‘No sir, she has no 
friends to send for.’ 

“I turned away. Evidently she desired 
me to remain away from her, and the ter- 
rible thought came that perhaps she would 
hate the child because it was mine, I re- 
turned home, and by my lawyer sent her 
an offer of a yearly sum for the support of 
the child, or to také it myself. Both pro- 
posals were rejected, the first coldly, the 
second indignantly. 

* Let a description of the next four years 
go. I don’t say that I was very happy, but 
I got along some way. I shunned New 
York as I would the plague, and heard noth- 
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ing except that Anne and the child were 
living very quietly. She had lived so ever 
since she had been in New York, seeing but 
little company. So it seemed that she had 
not even the excuse of a desire for more 
freedom and gayetyinleavingme. She was 
living voluntarily the very life which she 


would not tolerate with me. 

**At length along tormenting desire be- 
came irresistible. I wanted tosee my child. 
I would never attempt to take it from her 
who had the best right to it, but I must see 


it. So I went to New York again. No 


matter how I watched that house. For two 
days the weather was bad, and I saw noth- 
ing except once a glint of a little face in the 
window, a white forehead with fair ringlets 
about it, and tossing playful arms. Then 
they disappeared. 

“Tt was now five years since Anne had 


left me, and April had come round again. 
In that time I had learned something, and 
had grown more self-controlled and thought- 
ful. I knew now that I had myself to blame 
more than her. Of course, this did not 
alter our relations since she cared nothifig 
for me, but it gave me the added pain of 


thinking that I had made the wreck of my 
own happiness. 

“The first fine day I took my place to 
watch again, seating myself a little with- 
drawp under a tree in a small park near the 
house. It was not long before a lady and a 
child came down the steps, and Crossed the 
street toward where I was, Did not I know 
that slight small figure? My heart felt 
every gesture, even the occasional toss of 
the head, a habit acquired when she was a 
girl, and wore long curls to toss back. 
Watching keenly as she passed near me on 
the other side of the fence to reach the gate, 


I got a glimpse of her face—no longer the 
blooming oval face of my Anne, but pale 
and delicate. The sweet mouth shut closer, 
faint shadows under the eyes—in short, the 
face of a woman who has felt the discipline 
of life. 

“They reached the gate, came in, and 
turned down the walk toward the little 
fountain near me. The mother walked 
slowly, but the boy played and ran about 
her with sweet childish laughter and talk. 
That boy! The little unknown whose face 
I had never seen, whose features were 
strange to me, and yet who was my own 
flesh and blood! My eyes were so dim with 
tears that I could not see him‘now, though 
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he was so near; but I heard their voices 


through the tumultuous beatings of my 
heart. Anne stopped at the edge of the 
fountain, and pointed out the goldfish to the 
child. I could hear her soft voice, and her 
loving playful talk, and above all those 


words that pierced my heart to hear from 
her—‘ My child.’ 

*** Don’t lean so much over the water, my 
child. You may fall in, and then what 
would poor mamma do! Water is good for 
the little fish, but not for little boys with 
blue eyes and curly hair, and poor lonely 


mammas.’ 

‘There were but few in the park at that 
time, and those, too, stayed and talked near 
me for some time without seeing me, till at 
lcugth the boy spied me, and ran toward me. 
She called to him, but he did not mind, and 
she stood half turned from me, waiting till 


he should come back. He came to my 
knee, at first running gleefully, but grow- 
ing shy as he got nearer, till he stood ata 
little distance looking bashfully but earnest- 
ly at me. It seemed to me at that moment 
that my beautiful child recognized his un- 
known father, looking at him with his 
mother’s eyes. 

held outmy handtohim. ‘ Mychild,’ 
I said, almost inaudibly, a choking in my 
throat stopping my voice. 

** He blushed and took a shy hesitating 
step toward me. I reached and drew him 
passionately tomy arms. At first he seemed 
frightened, but I soon soothed him, giving 
him my watch to play with, holding him on 
my knee, stroking back his hair with my 
trembling hand, as he lisped out his admira- 
tion and delight. 


SILENTLY, and in perfect order, the great 
company of three hundred girls filed into 
the seminary hall, not a whisper on the air, 
not a flutter of ribbons or a toss of curls, 
brown, black or golden. ‘‘ Holyoke” girls 
are all drilled better than to indulge in any 
such follies. With eyes demurely fixed 
upon the work with which they were ex- 
pected to occupy their fingers, while their 
minds were regaled with a flow of wisdom 
from the lips of the lady principal, they 
took their seats by sections, and the teach- 
ers passed on to their seats on the platform. 
Every variety of beauty and homeliness 
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“Come to me, dear! called out the 


mother from a little distance, not liking to 
come nearer. ‘Come to mamma.’ 

‘* He looked at her in laughing triumph, 
and held up the watch. 

**She came nearer. ‘I am sorry my boy 
should have made so free, sir,’ she said, 


‘Will you be so good as to send him to 
me?’ : 

**T raised my face from the child’s hair 
and looked at her. She said not a word, 
but her face first grew crimson, then faded 


to deadly white. She leaned against the 


trunk of a tree, and fora moment we looked 
into each other’s faces. The boy in my 
arms broke the silence that it seemed neither 
of us could break. ‘Come here, mamma,’ 
he cried, gleefully, ‘and see this pretty 
watch.’ 

“Something in her face, and in my own 


heart made me doubt if I had not been mis- ' 
taken in all these years. I held both hands 
out to her and repeated our child’s invita- 
tion, ‘Come here, Anne, my dear wife!’ 

“*She hesitated, wavered, then with a 
little cry, came and put her arms around 
both me and the child!’ 


Clinton Burt drew a deep breath, and his 
eyes sparkled. ‘‘My blessing!’ he whis- 
pered. 

A door opened, and a curly little head was 
pushedin. ‘‘ Papa,’’ said thechild, “‘mam- 
ma says that you two have smoked long 
enough.”’ 

** So we have, my lad,’’ laughed the father, 
catching the boy, and tossing him to his 
shoulder. ‘“‘Come, Tom, let’s go up and 
see Mrs. Anne.” 


is represented among these three hundred 
faces, bent over their embroidery and cro- 
chet, from the sober damsel of thirty sum- 
mers, just finishing her long-delayed educa- 
tion, preparatory to going oui next year as 
a missionary, to the dimple-cheeked girl of 
sixteen, just being initiated into the myste- 
ries of seminary life. 

But with only two of these are we directly 
interested, and they appear to interest the 
teacher more than the rest, also, judging . 
from the many sharp glances sent in their 
direction. It is hard to tell why they are 
watched so closely, for there are not two 
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quieter girls in the room, just now. One, 
white and slender as a lily, with golden hair 
that will escape from the net that holds it, 
in a dozen little crinkles and curls about the 
high forehead; with eyes that we know 
must be dark, by the startling contrast of 
the black lashes that sweep the cheeks, is 
very intent upon her work, the shining nee- 
die flying through the meshes of thread, 
guided by fingers so dainty and white we 
know they are unused to labor rougher than 
that ~which now occupies them. This is 
Lily Stansfield, only daughter of a rich Ver- 
mont banker, with more money now in the 
little purse in her pocket than some of these 
hard-working New England girls have ever 
seen. She looks very innocent indeed at 
this moment, but the teachers are acquaint- 
ed with her. Seated next her—a position 
gained only by much stratagem, and only 
on rare occasions—is a girl so small, so very 
youthful in appearance, one can hardly be- 
lieve her to be the regulation age under 
which no pupil enters the seminary. But 
this is her second year, and she says she is 
almost seventeen. She cannot look inno- 
cent, though she may try ever so hard, with 
that rebellious head of brown curls stand- 
‘ing, as she says, seven ways for Sunday;’’ 
the dark cheek upon which blooms a per- 
petual rose, and the saucy little mouth that 
wont stay shut and sober, but is forever 
breaking into smiles, scattering dimples 
right and left. The eyes we know must 
maich the hair in color, though we can’t see 
them just now. And this is Bessie Doane, 
youngest and petted daughter of Judge 
Doane, of Virginia. The two are room- 
mates and fast friends, though of such op- 
posite types of beauty, and “hailing,” as 
the Western phrase is, from such widely 
separated sections. The teachers say it is 
the “affinity of mischief,” and they ought 
to know, for sorely and often have their 
minds been vexed by their escapades. 

Very soberly the lecture is heard through, 
- subject this evening ‘‘General Deport- 
ment.’’ Every one seems very attentive, 
“but if Miss H—— were a little closer to her 
section she would see that Miss Lily’s dark 
eyes, instead of resting on her work, are 
following very closely the movements of a 
little brown hand that lies on the bench be- 
tween her and her roommate. Bessie is 
not deaf and dumb, but she has found the 
deaf and dumb alphabet very convenient 
more than once. This is what the busy fin 
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gers said to the observant eyes: “‘Go down 
to the brook for your walk, and wait for me. 
I’m on the hash circle. Fun ahead.” 

Rather mysterious language to oné not 
acquainted with seminary ways, but every 
former pupil will remember with an invol- 
untary shiver the horror of what was called 
the ‘‘ miscellaneous circle.”” To the unfor- 
tunate beings who never were seminary 
girls, we will explain that in that really ex- 
cellent institution each of the girls was ex- 
pected to do her share of the domestic work, 
and for this purpose the school was divided 
into circles for each branch of work. The 
miscellaneous circle did whatever was for- 
gotten, or for want of time left undone— 
such as cutting up onions (O sisters, does it 
not make you weep to remember it?), pick- 
ing meat off bones for hash, or making cod- 
fish-balls. Bessie used to say they placed 
her on this circle just because she turned 
up her aristocratic Virginian nose at the 
very thought of onions and codfish, but of 
course Bessie was mistaken. 

Her message was finished just as the last 
words of the lecture fell on her ears, and she 
fell into line behind her roommate, as if 
there were no mischief plotting under the 
brown curis, or lurking in the brown eyes. 
No word could be spoken in the spaceway, 
but down stairs in the great domestic hall 
how the freed tongues flew! A flock of 
martins or blackbirds could not have chat- 
tered worse. And loudest, merriest of them 


_all was Bessie, shirking work as usual, flit- 


ting from place to place, unheeding the 
quiet remonstrances of the senior who led 
the circle, until called back by the sharp 
command of the matron. When the fifteen 
minutes of evening work were over, how 
fast the little feet flew down the walk to- 
wards the brook, not yet ice-bound, though 
the air is chilly enough to make the scarlet 
nubia she flings over her shoulders as she 
runs, comfortable as well as picturesque. 
Lily was there, as requested, and alone, 
seated on the root of a great elm, looking 
fairer than ever in her pretty blue and white 
shawl. 

Bessie, too much out of breath at first to 
speak, stood looking at her for a few min- 
utes, then dropped at her feet. 

‘* Does the scent of the onion hang round 
me still, Lil?’ she asks, plaintively; then 
energetically, ‘‘ I’m not going to stand this 
long, Lilian! If they don’t give me some 
other work to do pretty soon, I'll run off! 
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Bah! my hands are worse than any old 
darkey’s in the cabins at home’’—holding 
up the offending members scornfully. 

“Was that what you wanted me to come 
to the brook for, Bess?” said Lily. ‘“‘If it 
is, I am going back, for a cold in the head 
is not very desirable.” 

course it wasn’t, goosie!’’ was the 
affectionate reply. ‘‘ Onions will keep till 
we haven’t anything else to talk about. 
What do you suppose our girl at the post- 
office had for me at noon? Why, just ex- 
actly what we have been wanting to see—a 
magazine! Isn’t Frank good? I wrote to 
him, you know, to send me something con- 
traband to read, and gave him Helen’s ad- 
dress, as she said we might, and this is the 
result. We will have to hurry, for our 
hour is almost over.” 

Then the two heads, brown and golden, 
came close together, and for a few moments 
no sound is heard save the gentle flow of 
the brook, or the dropping of the dying au- 
tumn leaves. Then there is a cry from 
Bessie: 

**O Lil, see here! an advertisement for a 
correspondence from two students in Dart- 
mouth. What do you say?’ 

**'You surely wouldn’t answer an adver- 
tisement, Miss Doane?’’ drawled Lily, in 
such excellent mimicry of their section 
teacher, that Bessie’s clear ringing laugh 
rang up to the treetops, and startled a late 
robin into song. 

* Indeed I would, Miss Stansfield, and so 
will you.. Anything to break this stupid 
monotony that is making us old before our 
time. I look for gray hairs on my temples 
every day. It will just be the nicest kind 
of fun, and we can’t be found out, for we 
can have the letters directed to fictitious 
names, and Ellen can take them out. Don’t 
frown so, Lilian!’ 

“You know,” said Lilian, a little gravely, 
“Pm not very good or dignified, but I don’t 
like the idea of sending our handwriting 
into the hands of young men of whom we 
know nothing—not even the names.” 

**O pshaw! what harm can it possibly do, 
Lil, if we do not write anything we are 
ashamed of? And of course we wont! Be 
a good girl, and agree, or I’ll drown myself. 
This brook always tempts me in my gloomy 
hours.’’ 

“ Your ‘gloomy hours! ” said Lily, smil- 
ing at the girl as she stood close to the wa- 
ter, the scarlet nubia making a glowing 
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framework for the laughing gipsey face. 
“When dv they come, Bessie? But do you 
remember, child, I have a brother in Dart- 
mouth, and it never will do for me to write 
there. He will be sure to find it out.’ 

“Well,” said Bessie, picking up the book, 
““here is one—I declare, from the Univer- 
sity of Virginia. I'd like to know who that 
is. I know most of the boys. Write to 
him, Lil. That’s a darling!’ 

“Well, anything to please you.” 

** ‘And myself,’ say also, Lil. But hark! 
that bell! And in five minutes more that 
front door will be closed, likewise those of 
the north and south wings, and we be left 
out in the cold! Now for a race!’’ 

The four flying feet bounded up the steps 
just as the doorgirl was closing the door, 
and the fifteen minutes before supper were 
spent in “‘ getting their breath,’’ Bessie said, 
and smoothing the hair tossed out of semi- 
nary propriety by their rapid race. 

Supper, one of the pleasant hours of sem- 
inary life, passed off as usual, but we sadly 
fear the thoughts of our two conspirators 
were anything but devotional as they knelt 
during prayer. Bessie had her first letter to 
her unknown correspondent in her imagina- 
tion before they arose, and Lilian, who had 
not altogether escaped the rigid New Eng- 
land ideas of duty, was busy debating wheth- 
er she would write at all or not. But that 
she yielded to Bessie’s arguments was clearly 
proven during the “‘ silent study hours’’ that 
followed the evening repast; for instead of 
poring over Latin and algebra, as they should 
be, to the horror of their conscientious sen- 
ior roommates, they employ themselves in 
writing, much to their own satisfaction. 

But the two letters then and there indited 
never passed through the hands of “‘ Cerbe- 
rus,’”’ as these wicked girls call the teacher 
who guides and guards them. They are 
taken out on their next evening walk, and 
left with Ellen at the post-office. Two weeks 
later, Bessie, forgetting the stringent rule 
about “‘ running up and down stairs,’ comes | 
up the four flights two steps at a time, her 
eyes bright with excitement, but pauses ab- 
ruptly at the door as she sees “‘ Cerberus”’ 
herself there, talking pleasantly to her room- 
mates, She thinks how good it is that the 
two letters she has just received are safe in 
the depths of her pocket, then comes soberly 
in and seats herself, answering gravely all 
questions of the visitor, and rising respect- 
fully when she leaves the room. But when 
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she is fairly gone, taking with her their elder 
roommate, all rules are forgotten as the two 
bend over their letters. According to prom- 
ise, each reads the missive of the other, and 
there is a startled look in Bessie’s eyes as 
she glances at the handwriting of Lilian’s cor- 
respondent, who signs himself ‘ Harry 
Vaughn,” but it is quickly hidden as Lily 
turns toward her, and an amused smile only 
hovers in her eyes and onher lip. If she had 
been watching Lilian more closely, she 
would have seen a seeming reflection of her 
own surprise and after-amusement in her 
friend’s expressive face. But neither is any 
the wiser for the little byplay. The letters 
are both well-written intelligent productions, 
not in the least presumptuous, and in spite 
of Lilian’s little doubtful qualms of con- 
science, the correspondence goes on through 
all the long weary weeks of that winter term, 
increasing in interest with each letter, as 
each learns more of the character of the 
other. Altogether, it is very pleasant—a 
spice, Bessie says, in “the otherwise flat 
and tasteless dish of their daily life.”” She 
grows to like her unknown friend ‘‘ Herbert 
Leé”’ exceedingly, and letters fly back and 
forth with pleasant swiftness. 

But suddenly there is a check to all their 
pleasure. One day, as Bessie is coming up 
from the basement, with her great kitchen 
apron on, and her sleeves not yet rolled 
down over the dimpled brown arms, she is 
arrested by Miss H ’s errand girl, who 
delivers the alarming message that has made 
so many girlish hearts tremble—‘‘ You are 
wanted in the south wing parlor, Miss 
Doane.”” There is only time to whisper a 
word to Lilian as she tosses her apron into 
the closet, and she rolls down her sleeves as 
she goes. What it is she cannot imagine, 
but she is not afraid, not seeing how any- 
thing could be found out. She turns the 
doorknob steadily in answer to the word 
“Come,” but the next moment is sobbing 
and crying in her father’s arms, hugging 
* him closely, as if afraid he will get away; 
while Miss H stands .by with a pleased 
look in her*eyes. Bessie did not know how 
homesick and forlorn she had been until she 
feels her father’s arms about her, and his 
tender kisses on his baby’s face. The judge 
is a very loving and indulgent parent, and 
his little daughter has never known what it 
was to yield in anything until since she has 
been within these walls. It has been good 
discipline for her, her father feels, as he 
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sees in the few days of his visit how much 
more gentle and womanly she has grown. 
He is delighted with the order and manage- 
ment of the school, and very much charmed 
with Lilian Stansfield, his daughter’s espe- 
cial friend. His daughter is rather inquisi- 
tive as to his reasons for so sudden a visit, 
but not until he is about to leave does he 
explain. ‘I came to put a stop to this, my 
child,’”’? he says, handing her a letter she 
recognizes in an instant as her last letter to 
“Herbert Lee!’ She comprehends it all, 
flushing vividly as she does so—how she was 
writing to her father and Herbert on the 
same day, and must have. enclosed the 
wrong missive to both. She confesses tear- 
fully, and is forgiven, but with the stern in- 
junction that the correspondence must cease 
immediately. ‘‘ It is avery foolish and very 
dangerous game, little girl,”’ he said; “and 
you will thank me sometime for putting my 
veto on it. Even if you were out of school, 
I could not allowit, and here it cannot be.”’ 
When he is gone Bessie flies to Lilian, and 
the two weep together over their mutual 
delinquencies, but there is evidently some- 
thing on the mind of each that is not re- 
vealed to the other. Lilian is more unfor- 
giving toward herself than Bessie is, and 
will not even write anu explanatory letter to 
her friend, as he has really grown to be. 
But Bessie, when her letter to her father is 
returned to her, writes a long letter in an- 
swer, telling Herbert not to write again, and 
closing with the saucy advice not to beguile 
any more innocent schoolgirls from the 
** stony and thorny paths of wisdom;’’ and 
this, she thinks, with a sigh, is the end of 
her little romance. 

They go back to their books with a stern 
resolution not again to wander from them; 
and if their thoughts do roam very often 
toward their whilom correspondents, nobody 
is any the wiser. Bessie and Lilian are 
Bessie and Lilian still, but there is never- 
theless a change in them which the teachers 
see and appreciate, without knowing the 
cause, Lightly and all too quickly the years 
of their schdol life flit by, and we shall see 
them again on their graduation day. 


Lilian,” said Bessie, turning gravely 
from the mirror—or the excuse for one that 
adorns each seminary room—‘‘I always 
thought, in my foolish junior days, that my 
last anniversary would be my happiest; but 
instead, I am actually ‘blue,’ and feel like 
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shedding tears, even over this poor little 
looking-glass. [like the old ‘Sem,’ after all.”’ 
** Do you know what I am thinking about, 
bess?” asked Lilian, rather abruptly. “TI 
found an old letter in my trunk, in packing 
it last night, signed ‘ Harry Vaughn,’ and I 
have been thinking about them ever-since. 
What do you suppose ever became of them?”’ 
** Really, my darling, I can’t say; and I 
.am much more interested in the way this 


sash is tied than in either of them,’’ laughed, 


Bessie, though with rather a suspicious flush 
on her cheek; ‘‘ and I want Elsie Moore to 
forget all about Harry Vaughn, and Lilian 
Stansfield to think about Frank Doane, who 
is already in the village, and has had a de- 
vouring curiosity to see my ‘airy fairy Lili- 
an,’ ever since the judge’s glowing descrip- 
tion two years ago.” 

** T wish Oscar could have been here also,’’ 
said Lily, with asigh. “Ill wager you 
would forget all about your Herbert. At 
least, I mean that you shall like him when 
you meet him in the cool shades of the 
White Mountains this summer. How good 
it was of your father, Bessie, to let you go 
home with me, first, and then join our party 
to the mountains.” 

** Well, you see,” said Bessie, linking her 
arm in her friend’s, as the bell sent its 
clangor through the halls calling them for 
the last time as pupils to the assembly hall, 
“he thinks his, little girl’s cheeks have 
grown rather pale during the last few 
months, and thinks New England air will 
brighten them. Come, darling, that is our 
bell!” 

For a moment they stood silently in the 
doorway, looking back with eyes that were 
a little dim upon the humbly furnished little 
room, from which two fairer brighter birds 
had never flown, With their flowing robes 
of cool white muslin, and fluttering ribbons 
all of the snowy white emblematic of their 
spotless girlhood, the only jewelry the blaz- 
ing golden star upon their foreheads, the 
badge of their class, they made a picture 
worth looking at. And if two of them were 
so pretty, how overwhelming were the forty- 
five grouped upon the rostrum that evening 
to receive their diplomas from the hands of 
the venerable D,’’ who delivered the 
address ! 

Many hearts in the audience of young men 
fell swiftly captive, and that of Frank 
Doane among them. And as he went 
through the crowd to meet his sister he 
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thought—‘“‘ Could there be anything more 
exquisite than the—angel—I can’t call her a 
girl—who stood next Bessie. That must 
be Lilian Stansfield, according to the judge’s 
description. But Lilian or not, my heart is 
gone.’”’ The next moment he was bowing 
low in acknowledgment of an introduction 
to this same “‘ angel,” and Bessie’s warm 
‘*T want you two to like each other’ was 
not needed. Alas for Harry Vaughn! He 
is quite forgotten. . 

There was a reception that evening, and 
a cold collation afterward, according to the 
time-honored custom of the institution, but 
Bessie might take care of herself for all 
Frank and Lilian seemed to care. Evident- 
ly the young lady didn’t mindit very much, 
for of all the crowd none were merrier than 
she, and her smile was always brightest 
when she caught a glimpse of her recreant 
brother and friend. 

The next morning early, the two girls left 
their Alma Mater behind them, taking the 
cars for Burlington. Thenit was that Bes- 
sie exhibited a little petulance. ‘I never 
did like to be number three in 4 crowd,”’ she 
said, viewing the empty half of her seat for- 
lornly, and looking back at Frank and 
Lilian. ‘“‘ But it always has been, and I 
suppose always will be, my fate.’’ 

‘* Never mind, Bess,’’ said Lilian, ‘‘ Oscar 
will join us before we reach home, and that 
seat will not be vacant long. I shall scold 
him well when I see him. He was not com- 
ing home for a week, until I wrote that you 
were to be with me—then he proposed join- 
ing us on our way home.”’ 

**T shall be glad then,’’ said Bessie, “‘ to 
have somebody to speak to,’’ with a wither- 
ing glance at the two offenders. 

The day passed off pleasantly enough, but 
toward noon Bessie, with whom late hours 
never did agree, grew tired and fell asleep 
with her cheek pillowed on the cushioned 
arm of the seat. And thus she was pre- 
sented to Oscar Stansfield’s admiring eyes 
as he came through the car seeking his 
sister. Her hat had long ago fallen off and 
been placed by Frank in the rack above, the 
brown dishevelled curls fell over her arm 
and hand, and the long lashes lay lightly en 
the flushed cheek. She looked more like a 
tired child than a graduate of “ one of our 
finest seminaries.”” Oscar placed his finger 
on his lip as Lilian recognized him, and 
grasped Frank’s hand without waiting for 
the ceremony of introduction. Lilian would 
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have waked Bessie, but the spirit of mischief 
possessing Frank, he interfered. 

“Take that seat, there, Stansfield,” he 
said. ‘‘She’s been wanting somebody there. 
Let her wake and find it filled.” 

Of course nothing could have pleased the 
young gentleman better, and so a few min- 
utes later, when Bessie first opened her 
pretty mouth with a yawn, and the brown 
eyes crept sleepily open, they rested upon a 
pair of merry blue eyes, and a blonde mus- 
tache, beyond which a smile was lurking. 
Blushing till even the seashell ears grew 
crimson, she struggled to a sitting posture, 
and for a long while sat with her face to the 
window, in dignified displeasure, unheeding 
the bursts of merriment behind her, and 
only acknowledging Frank's formal intro- 
duction, by a distant little bow. But when, 
really mortified, Oscar rose to leave the seat, 
she turned toward him with a graceful re- 
quest to remain, and in a few minutes they 
were chatting as amiably as the other 
two. 

The little party only tarried long enough 
in the Stansfields’ pleasant home to become 
thoroughly rested, and for the girls to pre- 
pare their mountain costumes, Then, O 
what a summer that was! To the birds who 
had been caged so long, every breath of free- 
dom seemed enchantment. The roses in 
Bessie’s cheeks bloomed out afresh, and 
even the snow of Lilian’s cheek was tinged 
with pink. Throughout all the long bright 
summer days they rambled through the for- 
est in search of new sights to be seen, and 
at evening gathered together in the piazza 
of the hotel, talked of all things under the 
sun, but most of all, we think, on the one 
subject that has never grown old, and never 
will grow old—that will be just as fresh and 
sweet a hundred years hence, as it was in 
the garden of Eden. ‘‘ The old sweet story 
of loving.”” And when the cool evenings 
warned our southern friends that they must 
fly home with the birds, two rings gleamed 
on the first fingers of two little hands, 
Rings that had never shone there before, and 
were more precious to giver and receiver 
than all the diamonds of the Khedive of 
Egypt would have been, without the tender 
meaning these little gold bands possessed. 

Alone in their rooms the evening before 
their departure, in schoolgirl fashion, the 
wwo girls whispered their happy secrets to 
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each other. But still there was something 
kept back—something that brought a merry 
gleam to each pair of eyes when the‘other 
was not looking. This will be most fully 
explained by the letter that reached Lilian 
a few weeks latter, and which we will give 
entire: 


“© you wicked Lilian! whose every 
secret thought I thought I knew! Howcould 
you for so long deceive me so? But I sup- 
pose you will be asking the same question of 
me even as I write this. NeverJlet any one 
dare to insinuate in my hearing again that 
& womax cannot keep a secre:, for we are 
living instances, a proof that at least two 
women did and could keep a secret, and that 
from a most intimate friend. .To think that 
at the very moment we received our first 
letters from Harry Vaughn and Herbert Lee, 
we each should recognize the handwriting 
of our own brothers, and still not whisper it 
to each other. That I should read all 
Frank’s letters to you, and you read all of 
Oscar’s to me, and still the secret remain 
inviolate! That all should have happened 
as it did—even through my father’s visit 
and peremptory commands, and the years of 
silence that followed! Is it not wonderful? 
I will tell you how I found it out, and I sup- 
pose ere this you have discovered it in the 
same way. I never had seen any of Oscar’s 
writing, of course, until his first letter after 
Icame home. You know we always spoke 
of the peculiar style of Herbert’s writing. 
In an instant I detected something familiar 
about Oscar’s letter, and then it flashed over 
me that the two were identical even before 
I read the letter wherein the mischievous 
fellow made confession, and concluded by 
signing himself ‘Yours as ever, Herbert 
Lee.’ Of course I forgave him, and of 


course we must forgive each other for the 
only deception we have practised upon each 
other, since it has all been for the best. If 
it was commenced ‘all for fun,’ I am sure 


it has ended all for happiness. Frank wrote 
to you as soon as we reached home, so I 
know allis plain to younow. I was certain 
you would recognize his handwriting at 
once, for I thought you had seen some 
his many letters to me, but when I found 
ou didn’t, then I kept them out of the way. 

ances you did the same. Well, Lil 
dear! ‘all’s well that ends well,’ but it wont 
always do to answer advertisements in a 
magazine. I am not sorry, after all, that 
we did not go on with the correspondence. 
I suppose about Christmas will be the happy 
time, wont it, Lilian? And Frank wi 
bring his fair bride down to see how Vir- 
ginians keep the day, and I suppose Oscar 
will come with you, and—and—we’ll have 
another wedding. 

‘Now, good-by. Write and let me know 


which you love the best, Harry Vaughn or 
Frank Doane?” 


** As ever, Bgss.”’ 
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MADEMOISELLE SYLPHINA : 
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THE FORTUNES OF A.CASTAWAY. 


BY ELIZABETH BIGELOW. 


[concLuDED. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


Tue theatre was crowded to its utmost 
capacity. The fact of Madame Albani’s 
illness was known only to a few, and when 
it was announced from the stage, a murmur 
of dissatisfaction ran through the house. 
How was a young debutante, of whom noth- 
ing was known, except that she was beau- 
tifal, to make up for Madame Albani’s 
absence? 

But when Dely appeared the murmurs 
were all hushed. This was such wonderful 
grace and beauty, so farsuperior to anything 
that had ever before appeared before Lon- 
don footlights! 

From the moment of Juliet’s first meek 
response to her mother—‘‘ Madam, I am 
here—’’ the house was completely won over. 
There were but few who were not reconciled 
to Madame Albani’s absence. 

Madame Albani herself sat in a box, with 
its heavy curtains nearly drawn, watching, 
with intensest interest, Dely’s every word 
and look. 

Miss Follansbee, radiant with satisfaction, 
sat beside the elegant and gallant Count 


Foscari, whose ebjections to having the 
future Countess Foscari known as amactress 
she took to herself the credit of having 
overcome, by her judiciousreasoning. But 
it was to be observed that the count scanned 
the audience carefully, and looked a little 
disturbed when he saw Dennett in an ob- 
seure corner, scowling at him, fiercely. For 
things had not gone well between the two 
villains of late. The month for which Den- 
nett had promised to wait had nearly passed, 
and he saw no present prospect of the 
count’s obtaining possession of Dely. To- 
night the count noticed that he looked very 
anxious, as well as angry, and watched con- 
tinually, a box near him, in which sat a 
white-haired old lady, and a middle-aged 
gentleman, who seemed to be her son. 

Could they be the Livingstons? the count 
wondered, with a thrill of fear—and laughed 
at himself, the next moment, for sharing 
Dennett’s cowardly anxiety; for what could 
be more unlikely than that they should 
recognize Dely, if it were they? 

But he looked at them again, and as he 
looked he saw the old lady sway heavily 
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backward, with a groan that echoed over 
the house! 

Had she recognized her granddaughter, 
or had she been seized with a sudden ill- 
ness? The count asked himself which was 
the most prebable. But he saw that Den- 
nett had not paused to consider that ques- 
tion, but was making his way, as rapidly as 
possible, from the house, And, remember- 
ing that “distretion is the better part of 
valor,”’ the count, with a muttered apology 
to Miss Follansbee, followed his example. 

The groan had disturbed Dely for a mo- 
ment, it was like the expression of such a 
great agony! But she recovered herself the 
next moment, resolved that no weakness 
should mar her success, as it had done at 
Melbourne. In a short time she noticed 
that the gentleman who had gone out with 
the old lady returned, with a very white 
face, and was watching her very intently. 
His mother could not be very ill, she thought, 
if he still manifested so much interest in 
Juliet. 

The second act was reached, and the scene 
in which Juliet leans from her chamber 
window, and talks with Romeo in the garden 
below. It was a very handsome and gallant 
Romeo, who made love, and a most charm- 
ing Juliet who leaned from her window 
to listen—and respond, and the audience 


were gazing and listening with intense in-- 


terest; such intense interest that a thin 
smoke that stole out from the wings was un- 
noticed—unnoticed until a tongue of flame 
followed it, and licked at the side screens, 
even at the pasteboard wall of the “ house 
of the Capulets ” from which Dely leaned! 

Then the cry of fire was raised, and in an 
instant a panic ensued. The flames, with 
such material as the stage scenery to feed 
them, spread with marvellous rapidity. The 
audience were screaming and trampling 
upon each other in their efforts to escape! 

Dely made her way, bewildered and almost 
suffocated with smoke, from her blazing 
paper cage, to the stage, but here smoke 
and flames surrounded her, and there seemed 
no way of escape! The gallant Romeo had 
ungallantly fled. 

Dely was rushing, desperately, into the 
flames, scarcely knowing whither she went, 
when a strong arm held her back! Turning, 
she saw for one moment, in the midst of the 
smoke, the face of Mr. Johnson, so pale 
and thin that it looked to her like the face 
of a spirit, and close behind, the gentleman 


who had gazed at her so intently from his 
box. She heard the latter say, fervently: 

“Thank God, she is safe!’ Then half- 
unconscious with the blinding glare, and 
heat, and the suffocating smoke, she was 
carried out, through the audience roem of 
the theatre, and placed in a carriage. 

She was so dazed and stupefied that she 
was scarcely conscious where she was, until 
they reached the hotel. 

Her first question was whether Miss Fol- 
lansbee and Madame Albani were safe. 

If they were in the boxes there is no 
doubt of it,” Mr. Johnson said. “ No one 
was injured by fire, I think. Some, I am 
afraid, were trampled upon in their efforts 
to escape from the building.” 

Dely noticed, now, for the first time, that 
the strange gentleman, who had come, with 
Mr. Johnson to her rescue, had followed 
them, even into the hotel parlor. She could 
not help feeling it to be an intrusion; she 
wished to be for one minute alone with him 
who had saved her life, that she might 
thank him. But she reproached herself for 
the thought,"for had not this stranger also 
tried to save her? 

Mr. Johnson seemed unconscious of his 
presence; he bent over Dely, with a strange 
light in his eyes, a tender half-reproachful 
gaze. 

Dely sprang up. 


‘**I don’t know how it can be—perhaps I 


am dreaming, but I think you are—O, aren’t 
you Johnny?” 

His arm was around her, his lips touched 
hers! 

“O my little Dely! 
know me?” 

‘‘But how could I? It is all so strange!’ 
faltered Dely, with hér eyes full of happy 
tears. Why do you call yourself Johnson, 
and how came you to be in London?’’ 

“Squire Johnson adopted me as his son. 
He died three years ago, leaving me his 
heir. And why did I come to London? I 
had not forgotten my little playmate if she 
had forgotten me! I had resolved to search 
the world over for her!” 

‘** But why did you not tell me, at first?” 

The young man’s brow clouded. 

**You were happy, and you did not’need 
me. You were to marry a nobleman, and 
had forgotten your boy-lover. Dely, would 
it grieve you to know that he—the man who 
calls himself Count Foscari—is not worthy 
of your l»ve?”’ 


And you didn’t 
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Perhaps he read Dely’s answer in her 
face; before she could answer in words the 
stranger stepped forward. His face was 
pale, and he was evidently agitated. 

‘*Pardon me for what must seem an un- 
warrantable intrusion, but the case is a very 
urgent one,”’ he said, addressing Dely. “I 
have a favor to ask of you. It is that you 
will allow my mother to see you, at once. 
The sight of you, at the theatre, threw her 
into the most violent excitement and dis- 
tress, for some reason which I donot under- 
stand, and she has not even now recovered 
from it. Nothing will satisfy her but to see 
and speak to you. She has already come to 
the hotel, discovering that you were here. 
She is very feeble, and any excitement is 
likely to be fatal toher. Otherwise I should 
not make so singular a request, when you 
have already had so much tumult.” 

Dely said, at once, that she should be 
very happy if ske could do any good to the 
unfortunate lady, and the gentleman left 
the room instantly. 

It seemed to Dely a very strange circum- 
stance, and she had some fear that it might 
be only a new plot of Dennett’s; but now 
that she had Johnny fora protector, she 
did not fear even Dennett! 

The strange gentleman was gone buta 
moment, and returned with the white-haired 
old iady, whom Dely had observed in the 
theatre, leaning upon his arm. 

Her face was so white as to seem ghastly, 
and her eyes had a wild and terror-stricken 
look. She scanned Dely’s face, eagerly, yet 
shrinkingly, as if she had a suspicion which 
she dreaded to have confirmed. 

Before she had time to speak, another 
door opened, and Madame Albani rushed 
into the room, followed by Miss Follansbee. 

“*My child! my child! thank God you 
are safe!’’ cried Madame Albani. 

But her. eyes fell on the strange gentle- 
man and his companion, and she paused 
suddenly, and caught at a chair for support, 
as if she would have fallen. 

**Marguerite, my wife! have you, too, 
risen from the dead?” 

The stranger sprang forward, and would 
have caught her in his arms; but with a 
shrill and awful cry the old lady sank down 
upon the floor. He raised her in his arms, 
and laid her upon a sofa. 

She gasped, painfully, for breath. 

**O my God, let me not die until I have 
‘confessed my sin!’ she murmured, broken- 


ly. ‘Hugh, my son, I told you a lie when 
Itold you that your wife and child were 
dead! I told her, Marguerite—see how she 
looks at me now with her accusing eyes!— 
I told her that you were false to her, that 
you were married before you ever saw her, 
and I forged a marriage certificate and 
showed it to her, to prove the truth of my 
story. She promised readily enough, for 
both her pride and her love were outraged, 
to go away, and never trouble you more; 
and I persuaded her to give me her child, 
by promising to bring it up to the wealth 
and station which would have belonged to 
it as your lawful child. Then I told her, as 
I told you, that the child had died. I-was 
afraid she might, sometime, trouble me 
about it, for it is not easy for a mother to 
give up her child forever. But the child 
did not die; she was a bright healthy little 
creature. I saw that there was no hope 
that she would die, and I would not, I could 
not bring up the child of a ballet dancer as 
my own granddaughter! She was like her 
mother, too; she looked like her, and she 
had been taught to dance like her. I hated 
her, she hurt my pride so cruelly! Besides 
I knew, Hugh, that she would remind you, 
always, of your wife, whom I knew you 
loved so tenderly, and I wished you tw for- 
get her, and: marry your cousin Celia. O 
how I have been punished for my foolish 
wicked pride! My life, since then, has been. 
a continual torment! I hired my waiting- 
maid’s husband to carry the child away. I 
said anywhere, where her father or mother 
would neyer find her, but I never wished 
them to harm her! I only wanted to be 
sure that there was no danger of my sin 
ever being discovered. I gave the man, 
Dennett, and his wife large sums of moneys 
they forced it from me by threatening to be- 
tray my secret; but I knew by their actions 
that I was not safe, even when I gave them 
all the money they asked for—that the ehild 
was still where she might be found. My 
conscience and my cowardice, together, have 
made my lifea burden. I refused, finally, 
to give them any more money, until they 
should prove to me that there was no dan- 
ger of discovery; and the man promised me 
that he would soon doso. I have beena 
murderer in my heart, for I have wished her 
dead! To-night, the moment she came 
upon the stage, I recognized her. I have 
always been on the watch for her, every- 
where! How could I fail to recognize her? 


4 
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I saw, too, that Hugh noticed at least a re- 
semblance between the young actress and 
his little daughter, and I knew that my time 
had come! But I did not think that I 
should see Marguerite, too! I hoped never 
to see her again! I cannot bear to have her 
look at me, I wronged her so cruelly!’ 

Hugh turned from his mother. 

‘Marguerite, my wife, my darling, you 
must have suffered so terribly!’ he said. 

She dropped her head upon his breast. 

“© Hugh, my husband, it atones for all 
to know that you were true to me!” 

Madam Livingston’s shrill strained voice 
broke in. 

“Hugh, lam dying! I cannot die until 
you forgive me. For pity’s sake say that 
you will, you, and Marguerite, and little 
Adile?’ 

They bent over the dying woman, with 
pitying forgiveness in their faces—the long- 
parted husband, wife and daughter. 

“May God forgive you, mother, as freely 
as we do!” said Hugh, solemnly. 

There was one convulsive shudder, and 
then the awful calm of death settled upon 
the agonized face! 


CHAPTER XXIV. 

THE joy of those so long parted and so 
strangely reunited was too great for utter- 
ance, the scene too sacred for any stranger 
eyes to gaze upon. Even the shock and 


distress occasioned by Madam Livingston’s 
death could only subdue it for a time. 

To Dely, who had never known a father’s 
or a mother’s love, whose life had known so 
many hardships and dangers, it seemed as 
if she had found heaven. 

To find that the stranger who had won 


her heart so quickly, and so sorely against 
her will, was her childhood’s lover, and had 
won it for the second time, she had thought 
was happiness enough, but in the finding of 
her father and mother it was more than re- 
doubled. 


She shuddered at the revelation of the 


villany of Count Foscari, and the thought 
of her narrow escape. She was rid of both 
him and Dennett now, she hoped, but she 
was not sure of ft until she read this item 
in a newspaper: . 

“A person named Roger Dennett, sup- 
posed to be an American, was shot dead in 


a drinking saloon last night, by a man who 


has succeeded in palming himself off as an 
Italian count, and by this means gained ad- 
mittance to some of our best society, but 
whose name is discovered ‘to be Richard 
Jones. The shot was fired in the midst of 
a drunken affray, and Jones, or ‘ Count 
Foscari,’ as he calls himself, received 
wounds which will undoubtedly prove 
fatal.’’ 

Miss Follansbee was full of contrition for 
the efforts she had made to persuade Dely 
to marry Count Foscari, and very happy in 
her protege’s happiness, and quite satisfied 
with her position, though she was to be 
neither an actress nor a countess, Dely in- 
sisted that she should never leave her, and 
she consented to accompany her to America, 
They were to sail in a month, but before 
that time there was to be a wedding, and 
Dely was to go home as Mrs. Johnson. 
Dely made the discovery one day that Pen- 
nant’s Circus was in London, and started at 
once, accompanied by her lover, to visit her 
old friends. 

It would be impossible to picture good 
Mr. Lamm’s astonishment and delight at 


seeing Dely. He and the other members of 
the troupe had sought her long, in vain, and 


finally mourned her as dead. The Great 
Egyptian Snake Swallower was stouter and 


rosier than ever, and he soon left the room 
to reappear with Miss Junkins, who had 
also grown stout and rosy, and was not now 
Miss Junkins, but Mrs. Lamm! But she 


went at once into hysterics, with the same 


grace and facility as of old, and called Dely 


“me beauchus child,’ and wept floods of 
tears over her. Then came the Fat Lady, 
not a shade thinner, and she said, with rap- 
turous delight: . 

‘For my part, I always said we should 
see you again?” 

Mr. Pennant and Monsieur Dumaresq 
were almost as glad to see her as the others, 
but Miss McFadden and the Marvellous 
Dwarf did not appear. On inquiry Dely 
learned that Miss McFadden had eloped 
with an actor, and was now a ballet dancer. 


With regard to the Marvellous Dwarf, Mr. 


Lamm shook his head sadly. 

“A great misfortune haf overtaken her, 
my tear,” he said. 

She is not ill—or dead?’ said Dely. 

“No; but she haf lost her position. She 
is no longer of any accoutit vatefer. She 
haf grown up tall—very tall as anybody, so 
tall as dis.” And the good Dutchman placed 


the height of about six feet. 


. Having been so unfortunate, théy ex> 
plained, Mademoiselle Titania could do 
nothing better than to marry ab unprofes- 


sional man. 


“A poor mechanic, or clerk, or someding 
of dat kind,” said Mr. Lamm, compassion- 


ately. 


The Fat Lady had not yet chosen among 
her numerous suitors, but there was no fall- 
ing off in the number of them, She was 
still considered the most fascinating lady in 


the troupe, 


Mr. Lamm proudly displayed the present 
“Infant Phenomenon” of the troupe. She 
was a young woman of only five years, with 


the Dutchman’s rosy good-natured face, 


and Miss Junkins’s little simper and affec- 
tations reproduced toa marvel! There was 
no mystery about her parentage, as there 
had been about that of the “Infant Phe- 


nomenon ”’ of the old days. 
“We tink she inherit her mother’s grace, 


We expect she shall be a second Mademoi- 


selle Coryphee!’ said good Mr. Lamm, 
complacently. 

They all listened to the story of Dely’s 
adventures with great interest and surprise. 


“But you'll nevair come back to us no 
more, now that you are vun great lady!” 
said Mr. Lamm, sadly. 

“But you will return to America, and I 
shall see you often. And you must come to 
my wedding, every one of you,” 


And they did come to the wedding, all {n 


their gayest attire, to do all possible honor 
to the occasion—and as their gayest attire 
‘was very gay indeed, and not in strict ac- 
cordance with the prevailing fashion, the 
effect was more striking thon elegant! 


Miss Follansbeé was driven to absolate 


despair. The idea of inviting so many of 
the most aristocratic and fashionable people 
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his hand mournfully against the wall, at 


in the city to meet circus performers! But 
Dely was beyond her control now, and her 
father, and mother, and lover acquiesced in 
her every whim; so Miss Follansbee ven- 
tured only a feeble remonstranée. 

“Tt will be thought so very strange, my 
dear!’’ she said. 

“But my life has been so very strange?’ 
answered Dely. “I can’t be expected to 
have friends like other people. And I never 
will—I told you years ago that I never 
would !—forsake my own friends, who were 
kind to me when I was poor and helpless.”’ 

And Miss Follansbee knew that further 
remonstrance was useless. But the story of 
Dely’s freak would get abroad, and nobody 
would come to the wedding, she was sure, 

But plenty of people did come. Her 
father’s aristocratic friends, who might have 
been inclined to turn the cold shoulder upon 
his newly-found actress wife and daughter, 
were moved to come by curiosity, and the 
romantic interest of the story they had 
heard concerning them. And if they held 


up their hands in wonder at the singular 
assemblage that they found, it was very soon 
forgotten, and the wonderful beauty and 
grace of the bride and her mother, and the 
courtly elegance of the groom, excited much 


“more comment, And Dely was too happy 


to care what anybody thought. 

Good Mr. Lamm’s satisfaction knew no 
bounds. He evidently looked upon Dely 
still as his adopted daughter, and when the 
wedding-breakfast was nearly over he arose 


to propose her health, in all the glory of his 


blue brass-buttoned coat and gorgeous neck- 
tie. And in his agitation his dialect was 
more mixed than ever—though the wish 
sounded none the less hearty: ; , 
‘tAnd as she haf had so mooch hardships 
and drubble, may she haf joost so mooch 


joy! And, like the beautiful prineass in the 
shtory books, may she lif happy effer after!’ 


ENCOURAGE YOUR 
agement works wonders with almost any- 
body, no matter what his occupation in life 


may he. A boy likes to be encouraged, s0 
does a girl. Some parents mistake in not 
giving their children credit when they doa 
thing well; and some unintentionally let.a 
lesson that has been studied very hard, ora 
piece of work that has been well done by a 
boy or girl, pass without the least notice. 
This discourages a child, and has a bad ef- 


fect. Encouragement puts’ new life in a 


child, especially if given by a parent. Yet 
there are people who, though anxious to 
have their children do well, are continually, 


and in a dispiriting way, telling them they 


shouldn’t do so and so, and that this is 
wrong, and the other is wrong, without ever 
encouraging them when they doright. Some 
parents also make a mistake in leaving the 
education of their children wholly to the 
schools, They think if they send them to 
school and pay their way they are doing 


their part, and the children should do theirs, 


: 
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A GOOD EXCHANGE. 


Once upon a time, a poor boy, the son of 
a widow, went out to gather strawberries. 
He well knew the paths of the forest, and 
the place where the berries grew thickest 
and sweetest. Very soon his joyful cry was 
heard: | 

“ Hello, hello Ziegaleck! 
Ich hoa mei Tippla Bodendeck!”’ 

And as he gathered the ripe fruit, he sang 
in merry tones— 

“ Hello, hello Koalb! 

Ich hoa mei Tippla hoalb 
Hello, hello Kuh! 

Ich hoa mei Tippla vuhl!’’ 


Soon his earthen dish was full, and the 
boy started for home. As he turned his 
steps into the narrow path, he heard, from 

. the rocky side of the pathway, a voice say- 
ing, in entreating tones: 

“ Pray, give me thy berries.’ 

The lad turned in fright, and saw a little 
old man, with a long gray beard, and worn 
and faded garments, who looked kindly 
upon him as he repeated, “‘ Pray, give me 
thy berries.”’ 

* But,” said the lad, “‘I must take the 
berries to my mother, who is obliged to sell 
them to buy us b 

“And I,” said the little old man, “‘ have 
a sick wife at home, who would be greatly 
comforted and refreshed by them.”’ 

The lad’s heart was filled with ~~ He 
thought to himself: 


“*I will give him the berries for his sick 
wife, and if I am industrious, I can again 
fill my dish before nightfall.” 

Then he said to the little man: 

** Yes, you may have them; where shall I 
empty them for you?”’ 

“We will exchange dishes,” was the an- 
swer, ‘See, you may have mine, which is 
empty, and I will take yours, which is filled. 
Mine is brand-new, but no matter!’ 

Thereupon the lad gave the little old man 
his berries, and received in return the new 
but empty vessel; and the gray-bearded. 
man, with a smile, uttered his thanks. 

The boy took the dish and hastened back 
tothe forest. Soon he came to the place 
where the berries grew thickest and sweet- 
est; and having replenished his store, again 
joyfully turned his steps homeward. 

When he arrived at home, he related to 
his mother what had happened to him in 
the forest, and with delight displayed the 
new dish. The mother commended her son 
for the kindness he had manifested toward 
the little man, then took the vessel in her 
hand, and examined it carefully. 

“Ah! happy are we, my child!’ she ex- 
claimed. ‘The dish is pure gold! See 
how it sparkles! . It is the little old man of 
the forest, who has thus rewarded you for 
your goodness. Now, thanks to him, we 
are rich, but we will never forget the poor 
and the sick in their sorrow.” 


Tue AcEr.—A wise and sweet 
woman suggests, as a sovereign remedy for 
the uncomfortableness of what we are wont 
to call the awkward age in boys and girls— 
that time when they are too large to feel 
like children, and not quite sure enough of 
themselves to feel like adults—that we 
should always treat even the smallest chil- 
dren with the courtesy and consideration 
that we show to grown-up people, and then 
they will never feel at a loss as to their re- 
ception, thus quite escaping the uncertain 
‘and uncomfortable “awkward age.”” There 
are few things more important in the right 


development of a human creature than . 


self-respect. But how is a child to learn to 
respect itself, if it sees that it is alone in the 
sentiment—that by no one else is it respect- 


by snubbing than even by weak indulgence. 
We have all seen homes where the slightest 
expression of a child’s idea on any point un- 
der discussion was greeted with, ‘‘ Who asked 
you what you thought?” or with some sar- 
casm such as “‘Ah, now we shall have the 
matter settled—Miss Experience is freeing 
her mind.” It is so difficult to hit the right 
mean. We donot want our children trouble- 
some to visitors—grown-up people do not 
care to pause in their talk to listen to the un- 
considered opinions of thirteen—but what if 
we tried the experiment of respectful atten- 
tion fora while? Would not the young folk 
stop talking until they had something to say, 
quite as surely if they saw that their words 
were listened to with attention, as if they 
felt that their voices were but beating the 


ed? More harm is perhaps done children air? 


RUTHVEN’S PUZZLE PAGE. 


Send all communications for this Depart- 
ment to Epwin R. Briees, West BETHEL, 


Oaford County, MAINE. 


Answers to October Puzzles. 
47. Portland; 48. Bagpipe; 49. Shaddock; 
50. Grayling; 51. Hollyhock. 
52. D 53. 8 
RED BOB 
CALIN MELAM 
RAVELIN BENNISON 
DELEGATED SOLICITOR 
DILATED BASINET 
NITER MOTET 
NED NOT 
D R 
54. Sassoral; 55. Dee; 56. Wye; 57. 33,14 
and 11; 58. Buttercup; 59. London Pride. 
0. BumP 61 JAW 
ArenA APE 
LeveL WET 
Maim 
62. Recompense ; 63. Lymphatic; 64. Fron- 
tispiece; 65. Conglomerate; 66. Material- 
ism; 67. G-r-ave; 68. Mange-r; 69. Asses-s; 
70. Heat-h; 71. Papa-w. 
Answers to November Puzzles. 
72, Syntax. 
74. TOMATO 
ORATOR 
MARTIN 
ATTILA 
TOILET 
ORNATE 


15. Bass; 76. Hickory; 77. Cedar; 78. Ash; 
19. Alder; 80, Cerastes Horridus; 81. Varie- 
gated Lizard; 82-Salamander; 83. Cobra de 
Capello, 

& FezzaN & APPLE 


Russia 
AmazoN 
NahanT 
ColognE 
86. S-t-rain; 87. B-o-at; 88. Go-at; 
89. Gore-e; 90. Dan-a; 91, Sloth; 92. Eng- 
lish Robin. 


98.—Cross-Word Enigma. 
The Ist is in fancy, but not In whim; 
The 2d is in darkly, but not in dim; 
The 84 is in prune, but not in trim; 
The 4th is in slender, but not in slim; 
The 5th is in border, but not in rim; 
The 6th is in sonnet, but not in hymn; 
The 7th is in sport, but not in glee; 
The whole is the name of a tree. 

RUTHVEN, 


PLAIN 
PAINT 
LINER 
ENTRY 


94.—Drop-Letter Puzzle. 
(Every other letter is omitted.) 
M-k-h-y-h-]-t-e-u-s-i-e--—A proverb. 
DELLA. 
Centre Deletions. 
95. Delete the centre of a crown, 
And get what sometimes holds us down. 
96. Now a noisy feast delete, 
And get to stagger in the street. 
97. Delete the centre of a bar, 
And get a look, which ends with R. 
ELMER E. WADMAN. 
98.—Numerical Enigma. 
The whole, composed of 14 letters, is a 
novelist. 
The 18, 8, 5, 2, 6, 10, are tracks. 
The 1, 11, 9, 8, 4, is a propeller. 
The 14, 12, 1, is a drinking vessel. 
Rosz.’’ 


99.—Double Acrostic. 

The initials, downward, mean to join; 
the finals, upward, mean to sever. 

1, Custom; 2. A female name; 3. Unlaw- 
ful; 4. A Shaksperian character; 5. The 
French name for a liquid. 

Crrm DEANE. 
100.—Double Word-Square. 
Across.—A metal; a city; fancy; de 

spatched. 


G. Davis. 
Blanks. 

Fill with words pronounced alike, but 
spelled differently. 

101. She was —— to the store with a-——. 

102. She was —— mending a ——. 

108. Will the —— take place before 
you-—? 

104, Have you —— that a—— of cattle 
ran away? 


Answers Next Month. 


ANNOUNCEMENT.—We have decided to 
offer prizes every month for answers, and 
shall commence with the January number, 
The names of the prize winners will appear, 
and all premiums shall be sent postpaid. 


| 

| 

| 

N Downward. — The messenger of Juno; 
carried; a sign; clean. | 
| 
\ 
| 
q | 


CURIOUS 


Wonpers or THE Bopy.—Suppose your 
age to be fifteen or thereabouts. You have 
two hundred bones and six hundred mus- 
cles; your blood weighs twenty-five pounds; 
your heart is five inches in length and three 
inches in diameter; it beats seventy times 
per minute, 4200 times per hour, 100,800 per 
day, 36,792,000 per year. At each beat a 
little over two ounces of blood is thrown out 
of it, and each day it receives and discharges 
about seven tons of that wonderful fiuid. 
Your lungs will contain a gallon of air, and 
you inhale 24,000 gallons per day. The ag- 
gregate surface of the air eells of your lungs, 
supposing them to be spread out, exceeds 
20,000. square inches. The weight of your 
brain is three pounds; when you are a man 
it will weigh about eight. ounces more. 
Your nerves exceed 10,000,000 in number. 
Your skin is composed of three layers, and 
varies from one-fourth to one-eighth of an 
inch in thickness. The area of your skin is 
about 1700 inches. Each square inch con- 
tains about 2500 sweating tubes or perspira- 
tory pores, each of which may be likened to 
a little draining tile one-fourth of an inch 
long, making an aggregate length of the sur- 
face of your body of 88,541 feet, or a tile 
ditch for draining the body almost seyen- 
teen miles long. 


Oxp-Tome — “Watch” is 
from a Saxon word, signifying “ to wake.” 
At first the watch was as large as a saucer; 
it had weights, and was called the “pocket 
clock.” The earliest known use of the 
modern name occurs in a record of 1542, 
which mentions that Edward Sixth had 
* onne larum or watch of iron, the case being 
likewise of iron-gilt, with two plumettes of 
lead.” The firat great improvement, the 
substitution of the spring for weights, was 
made about 1550, The earliest springs were 
not coiled, but only straight pieces of steel. 
Early watches had only one hand, and re- 
quired winding twice aday. ‘The dials were 
of silver or brass; the cases had no crystals, 
but opened at back and front, and were four 
or five inches in diameter. A plain watch 
cost the equivalent of $1500 in our currency, 


MATTERS. 


and after one was ordered it took a year to 
make it. There isa watch ina Swiss mu- 
seum only three-sixteenths of an inch in 
diameter, inserted in the top of a pencil 
case. Its little dial indicates not only hours, 
minytes and seconds, but also days of the 
month. It is a relic of the old times, when 
watches were inserted in saddles, snuff- 
boxes, shirt-studs, breastpins, bracelets and 
finger-rings. Many were fantastic—oval, 
octangular, cruciform, or in the shape of 
pears, melons, tulips or coffins. 


Tue There is at 
present on exhibition at the Manchester 
(England) Aquarium a member of the shark 
tribe with which landsmen have but sel- 
dom the opportunity of making an acquaint- 
ance, except perhaps as a preserved speci- 
men in a museum. This is an example of 
the thresher or fox shark, one of the great- 
est tyrants of the ocean, before whom the 
mighty leviathan himself quails and seeks 
in vain respite from persecution. The ter- 
rible weapon of offence with which this fish 
is enabled to hold so high a position among 
other inhabitants of the deep so vastly su- 
perior to him in size, consists not in the 
armature of the mouth, but in the extraor- 
dinary length and remarkable formation of 
the tail. This organ in the thresher shark 
equals or even exceeds the total length of 
the creature’s body, and is, at the same 
time, being constructed of the upper lobe 
alone, remarkably thin and strap-shaped. 
To this is added a toughness and flexibility 
akin to that of whalebone or tanned leather, 
and which, taken with its scythe-like cur- 
vature, renders it almost as efficient in 
action to its possessor as a sabre in the 
hands of a skillful swordsman. The usual 
length of these threshers or fox sharks is 
only twelve feet, and yet a pair of these 
have been seen to attack and kill a whale 
sixty or seventy feet in length, the contest 
lasting many hours, and the larger animal 
succumbing at last through sheer exhaus- 
tion and the loss of blood consequent upon 
the terrible wounds dealt to it by its com- 
paratively puny yet merciless assailant. 
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old way to 
make these is to make up dough same as for 
cream tartar biscuits. Take a piece of the 
dough, either roll or pull it with the hands 
till it is about half an inch thick. Take of 
cored and pared apple, a half or quarter ac- 
cording to the size, put it in the centre of 
the dough, make it up into a round ball, 
pinching the dough together; if too thick 
when it is closed, cut off a piece of the 
dough. When all are made drop them into 
boiling water and boil half an hour, Use 
sauce made with a cup of sugar and a cup 
of water boiled together a few minutes; 
thicken with alittle cornstarch: add a small 
piece of butter and a little nutmeg. 


Frorr Loar.—To five 
quarts of fine corn meal add five pints rye 
meal, mix thoroughly, add water as hot as 
the hands will bear, and make into a not 
very stiff dough; then add three pints of 
stewed raisins and three pints of washed 
currants, mix intimately, fill a deep pan, 
and smooth it over the surface, steam it six 
or eight hours (all night if convenient), bake 
about two hours longer, and serve warm or 
cool. 


QuzEeN oF Pupprves.—Take one pint 
of bread crumbs, add one pint of milk, one 
of sugar, the yolks of four eggs, well beaten, 
rind of a fresh lemon, grated fine, a piece of 
- butter the size of an egg; then bake till well 
done; now beat the whites of four eggs to a 
stiff froth, adding a teacupful of powdered 
sugar, in which has been stirred the juice of 
a lemon; spread over the pudding a layer of 
jelly, then pour the whites of the eggs over, 
and place in oven till browned. Serve with 
cold cream. 

Breap.-Pour boiling water on rye 
meal and mix into a stiff dough; make it 
into squares or rolls and bake in a hot oven. 
When the beginner can manipulate the 
dough readily, he may succeed in making it 
light in loaves three inches in diameter. 


Detmomico Pupprive.— One quart of 
scalding milk, eight tablespoonfuls of corn- 
starch wet in cold milk; stir into the milk 
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with the yolks of three éggs beaten well, a 
little salt and four tablespoonfuls of sugar. 
Take off the fire, flavor to taste; froth the 
eggs, and putin the oven and brown. 


ScRAMBLED Eeas.—Intoa frying-pan pour 
acup of cream; when this.is hot, pour ina 
dozen of eggs, previously broken into a dish, 
Cook slowly, stirring constantly, so that the 
eggs will be evenly done, serve immediately. 


Roasting Correr.—aA nice way to pre- 
serve the aroma of coffee is to add the white 
of one egg to every pound of coffee, just be- 


fore it is quite cold. Stir it thoroughly into . 


the mass, so that every berry will be wet 
with it. 


WaFFLES.—One quart of warm milk; 
five large cupfuls of flour; two eggs; two- 
thirds of a cupful of yeast; alittle salt. Set 
as sponge over night; in the morning add 
two tablespoonfuls of melted butter; have 
the waffle irons very hot, and well greased 
with nice lard or beef drippings, and turn 


quickly to prevent scorching. 


STEWED W ATER-CRESSES.—W ater-cress- 
es are very delicious stewed. They should 
be placed in strong salt and water to free 
them from insects, after which they should 
be carefully picked over, the water drained 
off, and then put into a stewpan with a lump 
of butter and a little salt and pepper; a few 
minutes will suffice to render the cress quite 
tender. A little vinegar may be added just 
before serving, but this must be according 


good cream, two tablespoonfuls of jelly, (cur- 
rant is best), one of butter, flavor with es- 
sence of lemon; this will make two pies. 
Bake with one crust. 


Mary CAKE.-~Two eggs well beaten, 
one-half cup of butter, one and one-half 
cup of sugar, one cup of sweet milk, one 
teaspoonful soda, two of cream tartar, three 
and one-half heaping cups sifted flour; this 
makes two loaves, Use lemon essence for 
flavoring. 
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There was an American farmer who 
owned a little scraggy cantankerous bull 
that could not be kept inside of any lot that 
was ever fenced in Connecticut. One day, 
just after the railroad between Hartford and 
Springfield was made, he broke out of his 
pasture and made for the railroad. His 
owner saw the tip end of his tail disappear 
over the fence, and “‘ put’ for him the best 
he could. Justas he reached the railroad 
along came a train at full speed, and there 
stood his bull on the track, with head down, 
and ready for a fight with the locomotive. 
The old man swung his ‘hat and shouted at 
the top of his voice, “‘ Go it, you little cuss! 
I admire your pluck, but despise your judg- 
ment.”’ 


An Alsatian woman recently went to con- 
fession. 

* Father,” she said, “I have committed a 

sin.”’ 

“* Well,” cried the priest, perceiving that 
she paused. 

“TI dare not say it—it is too grievous.” 

** Come, come, courage,’’ 

have married a Prussian.” 

“Keep him, my daughter—that’s your 
penance,”’ decided the holy man. 

An inebriate precipitated himself down 
stairs, and on striking the landing reproach- 
fully apostrophized himself with, ‘‘ If you’d 
been a-wantin’ to come down stairs, why in 
thunder didn’t you say so, you wooden- 
headed old fool, an’ I’da come with you, 
an’ showed you the way?’’ 

A man is told of, who seeing a physician 
coming, slipped out of sight. A friend ob- 
serving this, asked the reason. ‘‘ Well,”’ said 
the other, “’tis some time since I have 
been sick, and really I’m ashamed to be 
seen by him.”’ 

A minister going to visit one of his par- 
ishioners, asked him how he rested during 
the night. ‘O wonderfully ill, sir,”’ replied 
he, ‘‘ for mine eyes have not come together 
these three nights.”” “‘ What is the reason 
of that?’ said the other. “Alas! sir,” sald 
he, “ because my nose was betwixt them.”’ 
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The following is a specimen of a Western 
“personal?’ “Capt. Bob Brown, of Rising 
Sun, was in the city yesterday. He looks 
as happy as a calf licking the grease off the 
hind axle-tree of a four-horse wagon.”’ 


Adolph Storoskemodrachosfkey was 
lodged in a New Haven station house, the 
other night for drunkenness. When they 
had shut him up in his cell, the further end 
of his name was still trailing out upon the 
street. 


Fishing in the Tennessee river is pretty 
good just now. ‘The other day a fisherman 
hauled up his wife, who had been missing 
fortwo weeks, and he saved the $200 re- 
ward offered for her discovery. 

** His life was a complete riddle,” says a 
Texas paper of a gentleman who recently 
put a charge of twenty-two buckshot into 
himself. We should say his death was a 
pretty complete one, too. 

If a young man who thinks himself proof 
against temptation can allow a heavy tread 
on his pet corn and not have a wave of 


trouble roll across his peaceful breast, he 
may be sure be is not mistaken. 


A Maryland doctor agreed to cure a 
cripple by ‘“‘ laying on hands,” and failed. . 
Then the friends of the cripple “‘ laid hands 
on” the doctor, but it will be some time 
before he is cured. 


Nothing is so discouraging to a young 
lawyer just as he waxes eloquent about ‘an- 
gel’s tears, weeping willows and tombstones, 
as to be interrupted by thecold-blooded jus- 
tice with, **‘ You're off your nest, bub; this 
is a case of hog-stealing.” 


It may seem contradictory, but neverthe- 
less true, that when people indulge in high 
words they always use low language. 


“« Why did you name your dog Back?” 
“From necessity. He is always running 
away from home and how could we help 
calling him Back?’ 
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Our Announcement for 1876. 


TERMS FOR 


BALLOU’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 
Illustrated, Interesting, and thé Cheapest Publication in the Country. 


ONE HUNDRED PAGES OF READING MATTER EACH MONTH. 


THE AMERICAN UNION; 
The Largest, Most Varied, and Oldest Literary Journal in the Country. 


NO MORE PREMIUMS, BUT INSTEAD EACH PUBLICATION SENT FREE BY MAIL, EXCEPT TO 
CITY SUBSCRIBERS. 


The Publishers of BALLou’s 
and Tue American UNION, in announcing 
their terms for 1876, return thanks to those 
who have patronized their publications for 
so many years, and beg leave to state that 
hereafter, instead of giving premiums of 
Chromos to subscribers, they will send Taz 
Uyton and Magazine FREE 
OF POSTAGE to all who forward thé regu- 
lar subscription price—that is to say, $2.50 
‘for Tae Union, and $1.50 for 
MAGAZINE. 

We think this is a much better plan, and 
far more satisfactory than purchasing sub- 
scribers by the aid of Chromos, which have 
become so common as to lose their value as 
works of art. 

Remember, on and November 
we Will send to all 
cations free of postage, instead of 


BALLOU'S MAGAZINE.—CLUBS! CLUBS! CLUBS! 

We hereby offer the following liberal 
terms for Clubs; and it will be seen that 
they are extremely advantageous to those 
who wish to interest themselves in behalf of 
their favorite Magazine. 

Crus No. 1,—Four copies of BALLov’s 
MAGAZINE, postage prepaid by the publish- 
ers, only $5.50. 

Crus No. 2.—Six copies of BALLov’s 
MAGAZINE, postage prepaid by the publish- 
ers, $9.00, and a copy gratis to the person 
who gets up the club; or seven copies for 
$9.00, postage prepaid by the publishers. 

No, 8.—Eleven copiesof BALLoU’s 
MAGAZINE, postage prepaid by the publish- 
ers, $15.00, and a copy gratis to the getter- 
up of the club; or twelve copies for $15.00, 


BALLOU'S MAGAZINE AND THE AMERICAN 
UNION. 

Ma@azine and Tae Ament- 
can Unton combined for $3.75, and postage 
prepaid by the publishers. By this arrange- 
ment subscribers can have a vast amount of 
reading matter for a very small sum of 
money. 


THE AMERIOAN UNION. 


Susscriprions.—We will send 
Tae AmertcanN Untow for one year for. 
$2.50, and prepay the postage. Remember, 
Tae Unron contains a large amount of 
reading matter, and is one of the best papers~ 
of its class in the country. 


For $15.00 we will send six copies of Taz 
AmeERICcAN Unton for one year, and a copy of 
BALLOov’s MaG@AZIng to the person who gets 
up the Club, postage for all prepaid. 

Important Notice.—Be sure and send 
money by a post-office order, a registered 
letter, or by check on Néw York or Boston. 
We are not responsible for money lost on its 
way to us through the mails, Post-office 
orders are safe and cheap. 

SprctaL.—Subscribers cam commence at 
any time, and not wait for their subscrip- 


tions to expire. 
IW” Be careful, in writing, to give State, 
County and Post-Qfice for each subscriber; 


and also to designate the name of the getter- 
up of the Club. 


Address THOMES & TALBOT, 
23 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 
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FROM TENNESSEE.” 
‘When a Tennessee father walks into a p Sewreteae Office, with a revol 
and bays, M 
bulldog, vs somie poetry, 2 T want yer to publish how's 
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